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■ PROLOGUE ■ 

1. Problem's faced by the pensioners, -* whether bel''»ngiQ,g 
to Central Government,.’ State or the Local Governments, have 
attracted the attention of ' the Pay Cdmmissioris, Social 
Reformers, politicians a^lso the ’associations of pensioners’. 
But no fr-'eaningful study •• covering and analysing various 
aspects of the pensioners* problems 'ir-was done in the ogntext 
of vari Otis pension rules-. The Department of Social Welfare',. 
Government of India, v^ere anxious to sponsor such a stu^y 
project; the Department perhaps approached seme Institute'!*'- 

for persuading them to undertake a Survey-cum-Re search study; 
in this process they wrote also to Indian Institute of Public 
Administration in the second-half of 1974-,. The then Director 
of the - Institute sent the project proposal to the Department 
of Social Welfare in October,- 1974. After going through -formal 
processing of the case, the sanction of 'grant-in-aid* waaf 
ccmmunicated to the Institute in February, 1975,- However,- 
owing to gaps in communication the finalization of the project- 
crystallized in -October 1975 - though the work was begun in 
February, 1975 with' ’core* staff of one-person consisting of 
Associate Project Director,- The full compiament of the staff,, 
in essence, was recruited effective fron January,l^.-197'6, and 
since that date the Associate Project Director worked in an 
honorary capacity.- 

2. The work was initiated, by contacting (i) the offices of 
the Accountant Generals (namely. Accountant General, Central . 
Revenue; Accountant General, Commerce, Works and Miscellaneous!. 
Accountant General, Postsand Telegraphs; and the Director-General 
of Accounts Posts and Telegraphs* Financial Conmissioner and' 

the Director of Accounts, Railways/Railway ' Board) ;• (ii) Treasury 
Officers (at Tees Hazari, R.K, Puram,. Chief Pay & Accounts 
Officer); (iii) Post Master General's and G.-P.-O. Post Masters; 
(iv). Bharat Pensioners' Samaj'; (v) Nationalised Banks; etc.. 

Also visits were undertaken to (1) Delhi School of Social Work 
who had been in the midst of a ' study- on the 'Aged' in Delhi; 
and (2) National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child 
Development - who were doing a study - of the public and private ,, 
pensioners to identify the scope for voluntairy work by them,- 

3. It is gratifying that a coi:?)le of joint meetings were 
held with the senior officers of the offices of the Accountant 
General Central Revenues; and Accountant General, Commerce, 

Works & Miscellaneous - with the- Accountant General, CWScM in 
in the Chair. So also meetings and discussions were arranged 
with (1) Senior Deputy Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs; 

(2) Deputy Director-General Audit and Accounts, P & T; 

(3) Ministry -of Finance, Div..(E)-,.' Pension Division; (4) Treasu- 
ries - at Tees Hazari. and R-.K;.-;- Puram; (5) .Post Masters at G.P.O., 
Parliament Street; Kashmiri Gate'!, and Gole Market; - (6) Bharat 
Pensioners!.- Samaj; (7) Syndicate Bank, R'.K. . Puram Branch; 

(8). State Bank of India, Parliament Street Main Branch; etc. 


4. A. 11 these above list^(3,;-pi©etiogs, discussions and . 
visits were arranged to- ga-th'efb ■^SiS-^rrnation and to acqxiire 
insig^hts and operational .experl.enGes and views of the officers 
gnd • functi.pnariesr so. thlit' .sc^e, .'l^se- ''i.,S -.created to develop- the 
strategy. -for *' developing"' the 'iine '--of 'action in ■ regard (a) to 
'■Oev.eloping :Of;-’h\':Fe'se:arch-,.^gsigni 'Ibi ''-t^^ mobiliza'-tign o.f 
pertinent aniorrnation/;'de'ta' 'ab'outithe civil "and '’defence, 
sonviges -peh.'sioneis,! '(c)' .-bhe-'miver-se .of pensioners - and 
.^ths. ..size of the sample, "-'''a'gd thef’rnanne'r/ method^ '.source and 
pa se- .structure- of ''dramng' -the". Sample'/ Id), ''the. drafting .gf 
^t'he' 'intervi'ew -'schedule, discussions with ' different kn'ow-iedge- 
,,able people,_^.an.d- ie)'.. testing' and finalising of .the' '.interview 
( schedulei... etc. '■''' - ' ..i''- y . ’,.'7"..')''.."'' .' 

'5. In porting- ''out', .-the ..defin.ite dourse of a'ctl.gh. an Advisory 
Coimiittee' was .'a I'so .formed consisting, "of, (1) ; Prof .y.. ja'gan.nadham- 
..the (iPr oj ec.t, . Director '.t, . 'dhairman ; .. ..('2 ) .Dr-A.B. Bose/;.,pirector- 
'PREM, i^ptt.' of ’ Spoia.l. '’Welfare;, . (3}'’ C)f '..'K...G',., Krishhamurtiiy, 

■joint ..Diredtorj. .Sd.cia’l' Wel'fare 'tnit,;/. Planning 'Caamiseip-n; 

(4) "Pirof ...A..P(..,. Barhabas; and- (5);;:.D'];;.C.M. Palvia - Associate 
Project' Director-. .The Advisory Gornm'ittee met., thrice. first, 

.to "sort -out .spn^e .pteparatp'-rylprobld'ns; . .second, to' .review the 
mid-terrn pfdgr.es’s and 'the. statiis di -the substantive ■worlc '.' 
relating 'to the, experiences gained''a''s a . result 'of pre-testing 
'of the' interview' schedule,'' etc',' - this 'BSeeting wa's./aiso' .'. 
attended by Shri R.N, Haldipur, Director, 'IIPA;""'and third 
, (in. -November, 1976). .to apprise about the Draft .Repott completed 
a-nd;.> the- -Chapter' 'oh, ■ ; introdTuc.-bi.on .d.nd 'the .'Summarized Cohclusi- 
..;dhs-'.pnd,.'.ReGQrnmeuda,ti'dhs ahd'’’ to, ..in.yi'te' '.stigg e stions to, improve 
"oyer .the .-Draft Report'., 

.6 'It 'wa 3 gratifying ..that ..iri '-fhe , conduct .of this .'Sur'vey- 
‘.cumAResearch . Study '"’■'■dngtuHg'ihg cdope'ratidn and advice .came in 
.fr.an the."va'ri'ou's ''in'stitut-.j'S/6'r'ganlz gtioni and '.their; authorities 
"'and' .iridivi'diia'I p.£f±cers./'''',''.lt';.i.s.' difficult' to'.'ii'st 'al'i the' 
iri.di.vi dual s .met: and' disc^Usse’d With. ,7.''It,,";is, , howeyer, important 
.to. rndhtion ./-the' .najTieS ' d£ 'a: i eWT.. ' shri'C.b.. .P'athak, Accomtant 
.General,. ‘'Ca^,erda'’,. .'.W.or]cs 'and .Miseeli4neou's.,^.,'s'h,ri Guj>.ta, Senior 
■De'puty Accdu!htan't''^^eheral.' (PehsiOn's).',. Cpmmerce''iforks 'ahd,.' 
,Misaeilaneous,,.^,.Shr± Mah.e:ndra Kum''ar . Jiin') Se'nior Deputy' Account- 
ant General - 'Pensions' '"(central Revenues) and Mr's. Nirmala 
.Dhume/ - :.Spnior ;J3eputy A.qcomtant General, ^Shri M. Vasudevan, 

Depu-ty 'Pirecto'f-Geriera.l.,.;" A'ccdirits ■,and,.Au,di''t,'',;P- '& T;, . , . ' 

'shri" Bhattacharya',. Direptof of';'AcGdai.ts, Railways; Shri. 

SrN. . mtlaur,.' Deputy /Secretary (Pension) , .Ministry ' of ’finance; 
ancL .Shri , S.'S,.L. Maiftotra, Under Secretary, (Pension) , Ministry 
pi 'Finance; •'.arid ■S,hri'.S.'P.,,4'huj'a of the--..-,3,’udget Sect ion. Minis try 
of Finance- who ifed been ' always -wi-l,li rig .: t,o brief us on- the 
Pension . Rules, ,i/Prpoedh'res,h;Proaessi^ . 'cause's' , of delays' ;-e'tc . 
which ,yaiuabI■y’,^•ph■rpdhe.d.■.,au lirrde'r.sta'ndihg. ' So also'.the' ’ofreasury 
.Officers’ .of. -the' jR'/K^, -Puraipii^. .Treasury 'Cearlidr Shri Pa-n.dit and 
late'r on Shri _-Sha(pta) . ahi-dl^hr.i./:R.C.. daln' of tees' Hazari- Treasury 
offered. US' a=i'i wO ..ia.dilxtieg/ 'in . canvas si hg .the interview 
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scheduTe in the Visitors' Hail* at the respective treasuries. 

and • Syndicate Bank, R.K. P-uram Branch 

D (Pension Section) of the StateBank of 

Street Branch were highly cooperative in 
s u-ing th^ random sample out of the pensioners who were 

pensions from the treasuries through the banks, in 
adcL>,ion, ^he residential addresses of the sample pensioners 
were also obtained frem -the respective banks; thL SI 

menS^w-f the ■ pensioners seeking appoint- 

ments with them - when our interviewers ■ could call on them 
or canvassing the interview Schedule and for this we are 
gpateful to them, shri Seya Singh - Post Master ..{Gole 

SshnSrr-tr''^ P*n' Dy. Post Master (\ccounts) of 

• G.P.o. were very helpful in giving information 

b^n the civil pensioners have 

been collecting pensions from: the respective Post Offices- 

°* "he post Of floss Inla^lunfHsgar, 
equlliy oSopShSvef Purl were 

Of Soc?;/5!;?v®° grateful to principals of the Delhi School 
earlier Professor s.N. Ranade and now 
Dr. K.D. Gangraae and Shri P.H. Iyer (Principal Invec,f-^ns■^-r.r•^ 

in.regLd to apprfsLf I?ouJ"thf ’ 

^ adopted in regard to the research desian 

of ^hS^'^aled' ^ir survey they had conducted^, 

ot tlic ^aged m Delhi and also to Dr. Chatter iee and 

the National Institute of Public Cooperation 
an^ ^hxld Development. The office bearers of the Bharat 
Pensioners, Samaj - shri Behari ball vig - Secretary-General 
and_shri M.I,..-.l^tra, Chief Organiser, took interest ih^the 
proje-t and apprised us about' the various woes that the 
pensioners- suffer and the difficulties they confront and the 
crusading work ^ they are doing in regard, to lobbying for the 
liberalising or aisbursement facilities and of the' petision 
rules to improve the social and econom;i,c conditions, and to 
receive payment of pensions in time. 

9. xhe work to accomplish the Project Report would have 
been more difficult but for the mflinching work done by the 
staff of the Project- Miss Shanta Kohli -Research Associate 
assisted by Miss Renu Suri now Mrs. Renu Sain, and Miss Kamlesh 
Tuteja-the Senior Investigators and earlier Shri P.R. Rao - 
April, 1976 after working for about six months). 

-n addition, the help and advice on the stati^ical work was 
available i.rom Shri P.N. Chowdhary, Research Associate and 
Senior_ Investigators - shri Ved Awasthi and shri k.L. Ratra 

Project, Here it is pertinent to say 
that Dr. H.R. Trivedi, out of his acedomic interest in this 
project was readily available for discussions and gave freely 
survey^^^^ time towards structuring the strategy for the 


10. Shri R.N. Haldipur, Director, . Indian Institute of 
Public Administration, New Delhi has been extremely helpful 
in crystallizing various academic, personnel and^ac^inistra— 
tive problems, as well as taking interest in participating 

in discussions at various stages of the progress of the 
research project under reference,- 

11. All administration .help was .made available by the 

.Registrar Shri R.G. Mulgund and the Assistant Registrars 
Shri Kohli -xAdran. , Shri Nagar -Accounts, and Shri Ramakrishna 
(Training) . Our grateful thanks are due to them and to the 
Director of the Institute. . , 

12. Shri G.C. Tandon, who, as a Stenographer, was always 

a willing worker in taking dictation and typing the material 
and Shri a.K. Gup-ta also helped in typing the material. 


fv . Jagannadham 
Project Director 




For the views ejq^ressed in the Report, the 
responsibility is that of ^he Authors and not ' 
of the various persons whom we had the opportunity 
to consult. 



X It is acknowledged that the Report was drafted by 
X Dr.C.M. PALVIA; the field survey and tabulation were 
X looked after by Research Associate (Kimari Shanta Kohli) 

X who was assisted by three Senior Investigators (shri P.R. 
X ■ Rao/ Kumar Renu Suri and Kxmari Kamlesh Tuteja) 
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INTRODUCTION 

0.01 In ancient days, including in the Kiddle ages, the 
S-tete did not taka or had the responsibility of giving pension 
to its employees - who had served life-time or for a period 
’30-40 years. The general issue of providing social security 
in the old age, was not even thought of. The economic life 
was not complex - as we have no\\r in the industrial age (or 
in pre- industrial age we have in most of the developing age); 
or sizeably complex life that would perhaps develop in the 
post- industrial era of nuclear-curn-space-cum-electronics Age 
as many futurologists and scientists predict and hopefully 
. plan the h'umanity's destiny. 

0,02 The concern for the welfare of the aged is growing in 
developed as well as in developing countries as many UN studies 
point that the span of longevity is increasing- and some libera- 
lisation of retirement laws 'and rules on superannuation at a 
certain specified age. Resultantly, the earnings of social 
security in old-age - pension, gratuity, family pension, provident 
fund, commuted pension etc. are increasing ' in size and value. 

0.03 The perspectives about the old-age, the 'aged', and 
the attendant problems in respcsct of the retirees and the 
pensioners along with the fast-increasing burden on the 
economies as a whole and r.i the Exchequer regarding the mounting, 
pressure on the Budgets in regard to private pensions - both 
the developed and the developing countries attracted the 
attention of the United Nations General Assembly as early as 
1948 vide Resolution’ 213 (III) and that by ECOSOC in 1949 
(Resolution 198 - VIIl) . Later on, a preliminary report was 
prepared by the Secretary-General following General Assembly 
Resolution 2599 (XXIV), in 1969. The preliminary report had 
stressed, among other points, that the approach to the problems 
and needs of the aged in terms of policies and programmes should 
• be part of the over-all economic and see ial_^ programming and 
::iwdlabuId:"nOt(:be f rpa ted, ■ ih;/:;isQld^ 

0.04 Further, the General Assembly invited attention in its 
26th and 28th sessions towards preparing a Report on the 


conditions and needs of the elderly and to suggest guidelines 
for national and international action for them. Accordingly/ 
the Secretary— General of the United Nations prepared a Report, 
and the issue xvas further included in the Work Programme for 
]_ 974_75 of the U.N. Commission for Social Development and an 
Expert Group 2-week meeting was first convened during May, 1974 
for alahorating the guidelines framed in the Secretary— General s 
Report and to supplement them, if necessary. 

0.05 In most countries and regions of the world, the 'aging' 
of the population is making very profound affects on the size, 
proportion, structure and functions of the family/household'; 
the proportion of the working population, targets and organisa- 
tion of health, education, economic and social policies. Simul- 
taneously, of late, cross-naticnal researches on 'aging' have 
been mounted in different disciplines - while they were earlier 
confined in the narrow groove of the discipline of 'demography', 
AS a result, new disciplines of 'gerontology', 'geriatics', 
'senescence', 'societal and industrial gerontology' have cone 
on the fore. 


imogra- 
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0.06 The Chapter I, discusses various dynamic factors of 
demographic changes and invites attention to the slow but 
ever-changing phenomenon of. 'mortality', 'aged', and the 
range of 'age classification' of the old age. The 'expectations 
of life at birth and specific ages' in the developing countries, 
it is estimated, would move even more fast than the developed 
countries - and the 'expectation of life' in the former will 
move to '65.3 years' by the year 2001 from '50 years' - as 
compared to '73 years' frexn '70 years', in the latter. 


aracter -0.07 In Chapter II, it is brought out that retirement arising 
tics of Q2.d age brings about loss of work - and thus retirement 

tiremerfc is a forced condition; only consolation is that it is accompa— 
nied by eligibility for pension - though a 'right to income' 


Is reduced siz-ablYnb^t ^without rendering any service or , , 
work„ 'No v7ork' situation develops symptoras of frailty and 
disabiiityj and'maxked financial and physical difficulties 
-and depend-ency; ,and a he ilthy. pensioner feels that his age 
has made him a prey of discrimination - particularly V7hen 
he may not find' another gainful emrlovment/. if- :he. badly 
needs it. . Conseguently, a t'/ide contra st'/ensues. in respect 
to rights, duties,, relation, life-styla, status, • recognition, 
autoncmy, because of the compulsion:’ of stark economic and 
social realities and the irreyt sibility of the living 
standards achieved, before retiremervt. But in India, the 
aged and the senior citizens even novj largely, are looked 
with respect - and many retired people still find pleasure 
in. identifying, themselves in terms of job held or the . 
organisation to which they belong -- though it is no denying 
that the association is. slov/ly becoming tenuous. It has 
been stressed that broadly the government retirees/pensioners 
begin retired life with, financial assets of (a) ' Provident 
Fund, (b) endowment. insurance fund, (c) gratuity, (d) commuted 
pension etc. In spite of it, a large majority of pensioners - 
particularly in lower income brackets who form- about 60 per 
cent - are left to fend for themselves by accepting charities 
from other family member /relations, etc. A sequential 
evolutionary institutional system is described which avers 
_that the institutionalisation of retirement and pension is 
a new social role and a newly-phased life-style v^hich is 
about loo years old. As compared to early stages of human 
civilisation V7hari aged. were few as the life-span was shorter 
and they V7ere respected in spite of their being dependent 
on the family/village society - since economic 'surpluses' 
were also scarce. Onset of agriculture and later of industri- 
alisation helped in augmenting the surpluses; concept of 
'property' evolved and upper strata could support themselves 
and some of the 'aged' - but the tillers and toilers had to 
fend for themselves. But more sxirplusas vrere genexc 'bed when 
the use of ..c.^i-human energy vis-a-vis/liuman energy grew 
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in the ratio of 1 : SS per man-year output quantitatively 
and qualitatively rose; and it created an atmosphere for 
institutionalisation of 'paid retirement' as a social duty 
and rights The first pension Law^ in India, came in 1871, 
and after a century, in 1974, a short amending Act was passed 
by the Parliament* However, a Draft Pension Act presented to 
Lok Sabha by a Member is given under Appendix -II. 
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0,08 In Chapter III, a demographic scenario of India is 
presented of the past, present and future (upto 2001) and 
it is estimated that India's population in 2001 will be 
about 881 millions - from about 630 millions in mid-1976,. 

It is stated that the working population of India, in 1971, 
at 170 millions (31 per cent of total population) is likely 
to grow to 2 97 (33,3 per cent to total population); and the 
employment in the public sector (in Centre, State and Local 
institutions) is 11.2 millions - forming about 2 per cent 
of the total population and 6.2 per cent of the working 
X^opulation , As regards central, government employees who 
are entitled to pensions, it can be adduced that nearly 86 
per cent of the 3., 1 million Central government employees 
are in four Ministries; 50 per cent, in Railways; 17 per 
cent, in Defence; 14 per cent, in Communications; and 5 per 
cent in Home Affairs. It is also mentioned that the mandatory 
age of retirement, as it exists, in India, 'ranges broadly 
between 55-58 years - though it goes to 60, 62 and 65 years 
particularly in cases of scientists, technologists, members 
of the Public Service conmissions and the Judges of High 
Courts and Supreme Court, In . compSfrison, the age of retire- 
ment in. quite .many countries .is higher. At least out of 
for which Oita are available, 

29 countries/ in 2 countries, the age of retirement is 70 
H : /;^ars 

years; in 3 countries, 67 years; in 8 countries, 67; in 

9 countries, 65 years for men; in 1, -country 63 years for 
women; in 1 country, 62 years for women; in 8 countries, 

60 years for women; and In 6, countries, 60 years for men 
and 55 years for women. 


Pension 0.09 In Chapter IV, according to Central Civil Services.. 

(Pension) Pvules, 1972, only substantively appointed. Central 
Govarnment ' employees, .ifter rendering i qualifying service 
are entitled to pension. Under the Pension Rules for Central 
Civil servants, it is shown that there .are nine types of 
pensions : (i) superannuation pension; (ii) retiring pension? 

(iii) pension under Rule 37 and 37-A? (iv) invalid pension? 

(v) compensation pension; (vi) compulsory retirement pension? 
(vii) compassi-onate alloviance - 'in lieu of pension 
'forfeited'; (viii) extraordinary pension? and (ix) family 
■pension. 'The maximu'a pension, as a proportion of last 
■average salary, under Pension Rules was 50 per cent; it was 
reduced to 37.5 per cent, in 1962 (along v?ith DCRG introduced 
anew), and raised to 41.25 per cent from January, 1973 of 
last average pay - following Third Pay Commission's reccmmen- 
dations and later liberalisation effected in February, 1976. 
The maximum EXZRG has been raised to Rs.30,000 frora Rs.24,000 
since 1,1.1973. . . 

0.10 Mso some expsr.' ences of the pensioners, in getting 
sanction of the pension received, payment of pension etc. 
are narrated under Para 4.24 which are, on many points, 
hi'-hly revealing. 

0.11 From Chapter V onwards, the examination and analysis 
of various pension rules, .procedures, organisation, disburse- 
ment of pensions, etc. corauence - which ultimately provide 
further knowledge about the distribution of incone levels 
of the pensioners, their literacy levels, farnily/household 
sizes, dependent members, social, economic, psychological 
conditions or .difficulties of th.3.^m|mb|^s^-^5clgajgj^their 
housing conditions, reemployment aspects ate ./that the 
pensioners confront are discussed- So//arious international 
experiences are brought to focus. for consi leration of their 
relevance under Indian conditions, and the social, economic 
and political phisolophy as enumerated from time to time 
in the country. 
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0.12 in respect of an examination and analysis 

of the ■ social, economic, psychological, administratn|a^^^j 

problems was called for < and therefore, the main objectives/ 

o£ th0 Siirvey-cum-Study are s 

SrIa-s-S SeTn/ofS^^ 

century; 

,..i ov.i:!ir,ine tte existing policies, statutes and 

(ii) to t.xai.. ^ vjhether these cover and are 

|lSS!renotgh“^S SiS within their fold are 

raoidly expanding number ®“’P^°||®tovlde'^ 

and orjvate sectors so as uo j^roviuc 
IfliJhve assistance for the aged in the context 
S Industrialisation of the econcmy and disruption 

of security under faraily auspices / I 

M -i-i') -*-0 examine the organisation and procedures 

‘ the ieltSment ind disposal of pension oases and 

SgulS payment of pension without harassment to 

the claimants; 

(i-r) to f ind out the physical, emotional and social 
‘ ’ p?oliSSs of pensioners with a view to suggesting 

measures for remedying these/ o-n 
(v) to explore the possible role the pensioners could 
play in community life and rendering s 
services. 

There are also some secondary objectives, hypothesis an 
their elaborations. 

0.13 In the survey, the universe of study is - the C n 
c'vil oensioners of Central Government .Departments in Delhi - 
with main focus on socio-economic problems. Though the total 
number of Central employees were 3.16 millions, as on 
January 1, 1975 the pen si on- opting employees were 2.6 
millions. The central pensioners, on 1.1.1975, were 1.15 
millions; 0.75 million defence pensioners; and 0.355 million 
central civil pensioners, thus the propo.rtion of total 
pensioners is 37 per cent of the central employees; the 
technological ratio between central civil pensioners and 
central civil employees being 0.137 (or 13.7 per cenu . n 
eivil peiisioners, in Dalhi^ numbered ^boufe 45,000 (or 14 per 
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T,he central emploYces, in Delhi Union Territory formed 

onl';- 8 per cent of the total Central eriployeas - giving 

'coefficient of concentration botv/een the 

oercentage, of centra,! civil pensioners/par cent of central 
■-’tnus tarn 0(5 out as 'ItP' 

civil employees^ Confining to Delhi for the universe, did 

not sacrifice the niceties of the sample sophistication - 

because Delhi has a canvass with the sP'Octriaim of the 

co.untry's people who V;ail fraa Northern, Southern/ Eastern 

and Western Regions/States of the corintry. 

In Chapter. VI, it 

0.14 , J is interesting to note that the feraale pensioners, 

in the sample, form 1 per cent but 

including 'family pensioners' - their proportion rises to 
1C. 5 per cent (or 105). There is relatively better egali- 
tarian income distribution among the werr-en who draw 
pensions. All the sample pensioners according to monthly 
pension-incomes have been classified into six income- 
brackets : (1) upto Hs.lOG; (ii) R3clGl~200;' (iii) Rs. 201-300; 

(iv) Rs. 301-400? (v) Rs. 401-500; and (vi) R.s.SOl and above. 

According to age-distribution^ of the 1000 sample pensioners, 
it is, bell-shaped with a certain degree of skewness; hov/ever, 
the 'mode' age-group is '60-70 years' {■'.■’ith a share of- 
57.ti per c-ent) . \s rego-do knowle-djO of pension rules, 
procedures etc. 56.6 per cent of the pensioners were familiar 
but even they did not make advance preparation for retirement; 
17,8 per cant prepared, only before less than 3 months of 
retirement, 45.2 per cant. within 3-6 months before retirement, 
29.7 per cent, 6-12 months a lie ad; .and only 7.3 per cent for 

over a ye.ar. The orosortior! of non-preparations were in., 

: . ; ■ : -o '• :;:pref erred v-i t::-; 

inverse relition to the incomo-levols; S4 per cent/in income 
but anly 

bracket I; /25-28 per cent in inccrao brackets V and VI. 

The main causes of do lay in t-ie-- sanction of pension were : 

(1) loss of records; (2) attitude of dealing staff; (3) ignor- 
ance of rules and procedures; (4) departmental delays; 

(5) -lapses of treasury etc. Nonetheless, no-arly 82-86 per cent 


■■ were ; / 

n sion - pf pensions /sanctioned con siOTma ted within a year or 

enc'i'''^s shorter period. 

0.15 In Chapter VII, the issues regarding draxving pension 
from Treasuries/Banks/Post Offices have been examined along 
with the difficulties and, inconveniences faced by the pensi- 
oners at Treasury, and. also about part-time employment, the 
capital funds etc. and the incomes other than pension-incomes 
that the pensioners can earn. There are different pension 
disbursing Treasuries for the Government in the country but 
according to the choice of the pensioner, a choiced Treasury 
is allotted. In Delhi, there are three treasuries to disburse 
pension to civil pensioners - namely. Tees Hazari Treasury, 
R.IC. Puram Treasury and the Chief Pay and Accounts Officer; 
they disburse the pension on different dates to different 
pension-income brackets of the pensioners. The selection of 
the sample pensioners was, from the first two Treasuries as 
tlioy catered to about, 95 per cent of the central civil pensi- 
oners. Posts and Telegraphs Department's pensioners are 
largely expected to dr .aw pension from assigned post offices. 
Thus, the loco sample pensioners consisted of 900 from the 
two treasuries and ICO from Post offices. Again, out of 900 
pensioners drawing pension from Treasury, 100 were collecting 
the pension through the Banks. Thus, the interview schedules 
canvassed were : 800 at Treasuries; 100 by calling personally 
on those who drew pension through the Banks (after selecting 
them on random basis from the ’Bank Lists); and 100 frcm Post 
offices. . 

de of ■ - 0,.16 The mode of collection of the pension adopted was 

different by different pensioners; of which 85.2 per cent 

nsions 

collected monthly; 7.5 por cent bi-monthly; 5.6 per cent 
quarterly; and 0.7 per cent annually; The difficulties faced 
in getting the payments at Treasuries in particular ware ; 
on account of long wait, inefficient and insufficient staff, 
defective disbursing system, no facilities of fans, benches, 
canteen, queueing, call system etc,. 





Pensioners 0.17 Inadequacy of pension-income to meet the recurring 
Economic and ^ , 

_____ expenditure was painfully realisea by quite many pensioners ■ 

Problems particularly those v/ho had more dependents - which VJas 

su;: pi omen ted by doing part-tirae jobs^ financial remittances 
from sons/ da ugh tors and borrovrings etc. Hov/ever,. to some 
extent/ the cipitai funds received at the time of retirement 
in the form of Provident FunlS/ gratuity, commuted pension, 
insurance funds etc. were largely been relied on because 


mor' 


r cent got ‘Rs.lOCOl -and more’; 
rs wore in debt ~ primarily because cf 
, DCPvG, Commu-ced Pension, Provident 


r the sample pensioners 
from, purposeful invest- 
dividend, rent, interest 
ances from relatives; 

,s income ranged from 


01 -2000 per month 


0.18. In Clripter . VIII,, the changes in the use of retirement 
period and leisure time is discussed.' Pre-planning for the 
retirement initio helps in v/arding off, in som.^ way,' the 
trials and -pribula -cions of retirement P'eriod. Only 457 
pensioners of the sample had thought of 'how to use the 
retirement period' - of which 37.6 per cent had thought of 
re-employmon t; and 37.6 per cent of starting own. business. 

But only 166 (or 36 per cent) could be successful in materia- 
lising their plans. As regards the retirement -eeriod spent 
by the s-ample pensioners, it turned out that 53.2 per cent 
spent less than 5 years’ retirement ~ giving a 'mode’ value for 
the group of retirees - vrtiich means that out of 0.355 million 
central civil pensioners, 0..1B6 million spent only less than 
'5 years' as retirees; whereas 0.4 per cent (or 4o) had spent 
'30 years and more-’ as retirees or 1400 of the total 0.355 
million civil pensioners had spent '30 years or' more' as 
retirees. Choices for spending .leisure time by the pensioners 


had the following descending order : recreation, mixing 
with persons other than pensioners, picnics, excursions, 
visiting regularly the cliibs, participation in informal 
education. 

0.19 In Chapter IX, on housing conditions and housing 

facility analysis of the survey c3ata is made. From that it 

follows that it is difficult to finance the 'rent charges' by 

a rotipee; ho has to pay sometimes all his pension-income as 

rent. This is clear from the data that 34 per cent of the 

sample pensioners were spending more on rent than they did 

before retirement; 26.9 per cent the same amcunt as before; 

23,5 per cent were spending less - perhaps impelled by fall 

in income, shrinkage in family size, shift to lower - status 

residential colonies. Since pension-ineane is one-third of 

pensioners last pay - and he .neither gets 'rent allowance', 

nor the city compensatory allowance and only half itite of 
on base pension 

dearness allow.^nce/- which again becomes one-sixth of his 
pay. Only redeeming feature is that, after retirement, 31 par 
cent of the 1000 sample pensioners - v;ho earlier lived in 
rented houses were living in their own horses - indicating 
that they had mobilised 'savings' as well as 'loan finance', 
as also lump-sum capital funds (consequent to retirement) for 
owning the houses. In respect of comparative 'housing levels 
of living', it can be rightly stated on the basis of UN 
developed indicators that central civil pensioners - living 
in D.-jlhi Territory - had better housing facilities since 95.7 
per cent of the sample pensioners lived in 'pucca' houses. 
Also, 94.4 per cent of the sample pensioner-households had 
supply of potable water through water taps; 80.7 per cent, 
had flush latrinGs;^^® per ^cent, had availability of community 
services 'verynear ' /their residence- and 23 per cent 'somewhat 
nearer'. Further, after retirement, in some cases the 'own 
houses' proportion increased because 31 per cent of the sample 
pensioners living as. tenants,: '^efe, living in own-houses - 
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indicating their efforts to mobilise 'savings' and/or 'loan 
finance' and the 'capital funds' on ratirernento 


Social 0.20 In Chapter X, soei;.l problems faC'.,-d by the retirees/aged 

■ y"?— are examined since in the industrialised and ur’^anised atmos- 

tion 

phere in Delhi, with corapetitive market economy, the assumption 
is that it is difficult for the old people to command attention 
of the younger and working members of the family - neither 
they ■■are fully equipped to solve tno probiem 3 of their children 
and their education nor they can retain or make social contacts 
anew - and as such they mi ss regretfully the social ethos, 
X'j.armth of the family, frien-ds, neighbcurars, and society 

in general. But in our sample, SO. 8 rjer cent got warmth from 
relations? 63.0 per cent from comnaunity; 63.6 per cent, from 
neighbours; 66.9 per cent from former colleagues; 66.9 p-er 
cent from society in general. However, it is possible that 
geo-social distance had grown between the old parents and 
younger sons/'da.ughter 3 due to 'generation gap' or difference 
in standard of living etc. 


Income 

Level 


0.21 In Chapter, XI, eC’Dnomic problems ivave been analysed in 


~ the liaht of data - and also in respect of the oolicy- 

Mai ntenance . y y , , 

orientation in developing the 'compensatory tool' to neutra- 
lise 'fall in income due to inflation' -..n-d/or revision in 
grades for the posts v/bich the retirees occupied at the time 


of retire 


j-n tha’ abtonce of ' canpen sat ory tool' , ■ the 


princip. 


;naint:enaKce- 


diminutive incoma levels, rise in eXi-fonsas on medicine, medi- 
care,, convent! on-?il social and festiv3.1-t:’ me expanses, high 
prices an I he -o/y taxes - a majority of pensioners suffer from 
economic dif f icultios . Mary? councri'33 have recognised the 
principle of ; kaaihtenapce-,bf;;ancOT levols ' of the aged 
epehsioners;;^ the Coveypraervt. :;of . dhdia; ;tand al^^ the State-; 
'Governments) 'during th’S 'ldst^'^t^^^^^^ ' y’2ar3, follca'/ing the 

recemmendations of the Third Pay Commission, have taken steps 
to provide some relief in relation to consumer price indices 
but they have gone only half way.. The sample data show that 
94'.. 6 per cent of the,, .p,en'siohers suffer from economic problems 


■oensioners? the 'Gove; 
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and some of them feel that it is possible to mitigate partly 
the problems by getting rise 'in pensions* ‘availahility 
of c'.sual employment', 'subsidisation of travel, healtn, 
education etc.'<. Accordingly, by leading a longer life the 
pensioners suffer more financially since the rise in consumer 
price index erodes the income; for example, those who became 
pensioners in early 1940' s, their real income value eroded by 
94 per cent; by 75 per cent, of those who retired in 1950' s; 
by 30 per cent, of those who retired in 1960's; and 1^ 36 per 
cent, of those who retired in early 1970' s. 


0.22 

I 


Economic distress is w*rit large in 'old age' 


Health 

Probleras 


and for 

pensioners' it is stark in developing countries. Economic 
support in old age is an earned 'right* and it is the funda- 
mental duty of the community/State to bear the responsibility 
because the present earners in the country - in their 'child- 
hood' were supported by the present retirees. So also, many 
of the ' gerentologists ' feel notv/ithstanding contradictions 
and conflicting policy issues about favouring employment for 
the Junior and senior citizens, that the aged can and will 
maintain themselves in a competitive market, if the society 
does not close the opportunities to work for the aged. 

0.23 Health problems of the pensioners/aged are discussed in 
Chapter XII. Among the lOoo sample pensioners, it was noted 
th'-^t 40.5 per cent faced decline in health and the rest did 
not face such vicissitudes. Those who suffered, of them 
72 per cent v;ere patients of general debility, and/or stomach 
disorders, heart trouble/blood pressure, diabetes, eye/ENT 
troTible, insomnia etc. - highest percentage was for general 
debility and lowest for insomnia. 

0.24 Whenever they suffered, 75 per cent of the sample 
pensioners expressed that family looked after them 'very well* 
16.7 per cent said 'fairly well' and showed preference for 
government hospitals/dispensaries; and only 6.6 per cent were 

^ in f .ivour of priyatp doctors/nursing homes. In .daily chores, 

18 per cont had difficulty in walking? l7 per cent, 

/in regard to eye- sight? . 17 .8 per cent, aue to mental tension? 
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and 38 per cent, on account of general weakness. 

G . 2 Chapter XIII, psychological, problems of^ the retirees/ 
pen loners are identif it. 1 and analysed. Old age is necessarily 
not an abode of diseases; though some iRay be quite healthy and 
some raay be the .prey of diseases. flo^Jever, the illness , that 
visits after retirement, is mors, of a psychological stance; 
the retirees begin to feel (a) that they are intruders to 
the.ir adult children .and also they do not like to be dependent 
on. them; (b) chat they can only play the role of a sick member 
of the society; (c) a state of desolation and social isolation 
- and they feel the loss of involvement and participation.: 

In the sample, those vdio responded to question on this aspect 
were 805 and they gave more than one ansv;ers, 60 per eent 
of the latter expressed, that their life was 'dull*; 32.7 per 
cent, 'identified fall in their staii'dard of living'; and 
19.6 per cent felt that they were suffer~ing frcm mental 
tension/worries, etc. Further, a subtle 'alienation' is felt 
by the 'aged' when the ‘yo^th* describe themselv.ss as the 
'hope of the future' and the 'aged' the 'monuments of the past. 

0.26 The Chapter .XIV, attempts to project the sise and 

proportions of the 'aged' population in relation to total 

pop'ilation. According to this exercise,, in the last 25 years 
of the 20th century, India's population will rise to 881 
millions (or say in round figures to 900 millions) - and along 
with it, in all prob-ability, the proportion of the aged - 
"55 years and over", which is around 8 per cent of the total 
popuJ.ation, in 197 6, will grow to about 18 per cent of the 
total population - and the proportion of younger age-group will 
grow at a slo’v;cr pace; consequently, the proportion of' the 
latter in total population will decline. The volume of 
employment in tertiary sector will increase since the demand 

€ 

for personnel with ingrained scientific and technological 
knowledge and training will grow at exponential rate and 
retirement age might even be reduced. Also, the working hours 
will decline, the size and. proportion of leisure hours to 
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total working hours will as well leclrne fast. In sum, the 
pronortion of the 'aged' and 'pensioners' will grow at an 
.--aoalated rate - making a galloping demand on the carmunity/ 

oorinr-itv bill. Such indications are 

Excbequer in sociax S'scurity rxxx. 

gathering momentum already in the very-advanced countries, 
already, having ' expectation of life of 65-70 years and^ . 
pore at birth. since India's ' eicpectation of lire at birth' 

Is likely to rise to about 65 years, in 2001, likewise 
features in the country- will also present themselves. Inciden- 
tally, the electorates voting povJer in the political arena 


will araw 


n> -Cs V-v 1 ^ 




CHAPTER -I 


I. Dynamics of Demographic Characteristxcs in Aging 

1..01 All the ■world over, the death hazards are getting 
minimi zed-following rise in standard of living, control 
over diseases, inci'easing supply of qriantitative and 
qualitative food, clothing, shelter, education etc. Conse- 
quently, mortality - particularly infantile mortality 
rates have been gtaeply falling and the people both in 
advanced economics and in. the developing countries have 
been living longer. The survival rates in different age- 
groups are improving; more people are living longer than 
they used to do earlier; elderly population as a proportion 
of total population as also as a proportion of vjorking 
population is incessantly increasing. 

1.02 So far it goes it is a healthy scene; nonetheless, 
relatively more aged- people are out of the employment 

marlcet, their -earnings are much less than when they were 
employed actively. The combined 'proportion to the total 
population of the (i) younger' people v;ho would be prospective 
entrants in the' employment market, and (2) the elderly 
citizens vino arc no more in the employment are also siseably 
rising. Theso factors im-ise a higher ...egree of responsibi- 
lity on the -active members in the employment market to work 
more and also with raore efficiency to provide wherewithals 
both for the population younger to them as well as the 

elderly population through the imposts both of direct and 
. Consequen-tly,: ■■■ : U; ;■ : 

indirect taxes*/goverrjnent subsidies, will mov_- upvnr-ls -at 
rising rates, to the elderly .persons to enable maintaining 
of their real income levels and therefore their levels of 
living . 

1.03 The operation of above phenemonon- vras taken note of 
by the United' Nations and its Specialised Agencies (such as, 
WHO, ILO, ECOS.DC otc.). The United Nations recognised, as 
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, 1948 that With the social and eooncc^ic progress 

early as 1948. tnar ^ i.^ 4 hrhortion/ the total 


. n QAQ i-Yiat witn -ciifei — XU 

^ f old people and their prc^iortion/the to a 

the ntmber of old peop . problems will necess- 

.»»• ■ 

in 1948, tne a ^tudv on the aged, 

i ■c'PDcior’ to unaertake a scu>ay 

which asjced the tCOSOC cO a General, in its 

The ECOSOC reguested the „,p„e a report 

resolution 198 (VIII) on March 2,^^^ p,pple - 

( 3 ) on security schemes and pension 

including measures on the standard 

schemes,- and (b) ^ (Supplement Bo. 3, Chapter II, 

of living of Session) covered measures for the 

Sec.C(c) of aie of income, housing, health, 

aged as regard to i f are and recreational 

institutional care, e ^ J 2599 (XXIV), the U.N. 

services. In 1969, “ " interest and resolved to 

general -s-bly revived f^^^^er 

accord ‘priority , ^ ^ preliminary report 

and the Secretary-General approach to the 

,v.».). « -r:::: k™ .".uu.. .« 

..1 .c™i= •»* •““* 

programmes should ^,3 taohled in isolation, 

planning'' of a country -U - concerned itself 

The international labour “^Xelr retirement, social 

1 wai-in i-'he aQod. laiDOur/ 

qlncB 3..on<3 V7it,n. ^ 7 \ rtr'i nnl -huraLl 

,-vVairawc!- 4-he Food and Agricurrurex 

security and pensxon pro ^ ^ investigate 

Org-.nis.ition has devotea i s the X^orld Health 

the aged rural population, ana c. 
conditions or the ug problems that 

Organisation has s u i ooncemed itself with 

confront the elderly people and has - welfare 

geriatrics, specialised health services and socl 


r 



to them 


of the problem, the — 

,olved (M0.2842-XXVI) requesting 
pare another 'Report on the Age 
raaional studies were 
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prepared for Bolivia, France, Ghana, Greece, Hungary, Iran, 
Lebanon> Pakistan, UgancSa, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, USA. and 
Yugoslavia by engaging individual national Gonsultants. , Based 
on these reports and' material on - population dynamics as also on 
the national pension- plans of 65 countries, analysis has been 
brought out^ in a Report by the Secretary-General and was 
submitted to the. General Assembly at its 28th Session and 
the action thereon v.7as taken (vide resolution 3137 arid 3188) , 

1.C5 Later on. Expert Group meeting was convened in New York, 
within the frame of the 1974-75 work programme of the Commission 
for Social Development during May 6-14, 1974 to elaborate the 
■guidelines given in th-a Secretary-General's report and to 
supplement them as required. :The report .of the Secretary- 
General and Expert Group's 'conclusions and 'recommendations' 
form Part -one, and Part -two of a Uik study entitled ; The 
Aging ; Trends and Policies (Sales NO..E.75 ' I'V.3 of 1975). 

1.06 In the last fevr decades, more '-so., during the second 

half of 1940' 3, 1950's, 1960‘s. and also in the first half of 

the 1970 's the proportion of the aged population to the total 

population has been incessantly going upwards along with the 

fast rise in the total population itself. In earlier decades, 

£&w people did live long and. .their si'^'c also was negligible 

t- .s such only 

as .a proportion of the rota 1. population;/ the merciless 
high infantile mortality, low expectation of life .and tho 
problems primarily of children, and young porsctia . largely 

■ engaged the attention of pal ifiy makers, scientists, etc.and t:" " 
that of - the 'aged'. Especially, in -the industrialized countries 
during the first half. of the present century, the number of the 
population and -their survival for a longer life was a phenone- 
non-arising out of increases .in riches; but still the number 
of the aged was not very large because of resultant small size 
of the aged mere seniority in' the family Invited veneration 
and respect for th^m , from the .family , and from the memters of 
the community and/aged were .the altar of care, and respect. 
Increasingly economic and social complex cha.nges, in the wake 
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of Indus trial izaticn, urbanisation, human capital formation 
and technological innovations, advances in medical and biolo- 
gical services- more and more persons, however, were attuned 
to a I joy longevity and this slov/ly and steadily became a 
v/orldwide phencmenon and it is likely to accelerate unabated. 

1.07 Since 1950' s the demographic .studies have been foGussing 
on the population -of the middle and later years and thve scope 
of studies and investigations has attracted the attention of 
other disciplines also. Of late, cross-national researches 
have been mounted because of universality of human aging for 
delineating the dimensions and characteristics of the latter 
phases of life span. This has developed nevv disciplines, such 
as, 'gerontology', 'geriatrics', 'senescence' and ‘societal 
and industrial gerontology', 

1.08. The above pe reap ti. on s of the insidious and progressive 
changes in the human organism and in the 

adaptability of the individuals to the environmental changes, 

the rate of growth of the people of '60 or 65 years and over' 

will resultantly be not marginal but will be c conspicuously 

rates of growth in 

faster than that of the world's’ or country ' total population 
and also more than that of any other age deciles or quintiles 
or a-'iy v/idar age group. For example, according to the popula- 
tion projections prepared by the UII In their document (Sales 
N0.72 XIII.4 i^n-nex-l Tables A.2,1-,/4,1) for the developed and 
■devedoping countries, the pre-.achool population (0-4 years) 
will grow, during 1970-1980, ■ in the developed countries, by 
17 per cent; and in developincg cotintries, by 21.3 per cent; 
school age pojyulation (5-14) by 1.5 per cent and 28.5 per cent; 
in the working age group (15-64) by 10.9 per cent and 28.7 
per cent respectively; and in old-age group (65 years and 
over) by 23.7 per cent and 38,2 per cent.^ The aged group 



2/ "....age structure is a significant factor in economic, 

political, cultural and. social systems. Owing to moderniza- 
tion. and higher living stanilards, norms, mores and attitudes 
change and consequently the organism, the personality and 
the role of individuals within society change during their 
life time. (U.M. The Aging - Trends and Policies, 1975, 

"77 page' 7, UN Sales NO.E.75.IV3) 
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which V7ill bG increasing most v>rotild require most of the health 
and social services » Also, it is envisaged that life expecta- 
ncy at birth of the developed countries on an average will 
grov/ to '73 years, from. 70 years' and that of the developing 

countries 'from 50, years, to 65.3 years' at the end of the 

” ■ ■ ’ ' 3/ • 

20th centuiry - that is, in a period of next 25 years. 

"...Such changes in the age composition of the population 

have important implications for governraental policies and 

programmes for older people", 

1,09 Wide range of ages are in vogue to regard itan as 'aged'; 
some display old age at 40-45 years of age while others appear 
young even at 70-7 5 years of age. Many people live in 'excell- 
ent physical, intellectual and mental conditions without any 
emotional detvcrioration. Statistically each country uses a 
different ‘'dit-ide' to determine retirement age - based on 
various measures of health, life expectations, social and 
economic conditions and the employm.ent market situations. 

The ago group, from which official or recognised 'rctirerient' 
commences, ranges in the age range of 50-65, Aging^is a 
phenomenon, in which ecological organism changes slo'wly and 
sheds off slowly the resistance to mortality tho'^gh old age 
is not the cause of death; hov;ever, on an average visit of 
death depends on the average 'expectation of life at birth’ 
as also 'expectations of life at different specific ages'. 

It is speculative to establish any correlation between biiogi- 

cal and social aging. In spite of it, an attempt is made in 

.,, 20 ., 

^■:see Tahlo 1.01 

4/ The loss of cells. over the life span within the organism, 
particularly the loss of neutron cells (the basic cell of 
nervous system), it is believed, has a direct relationship 
to human appearance and behaviour associated with growing 
old. ...there is a steady decline, in the homoestatic mecha- 
nism within the organism, making the individual increasingly 
vulnerable to environmental stresses... aging often causes 
decreases in some psychological functions such as memory, 
;)-:T771aabning:':a3eili'ty,van^ 


the following paragraphs, hased on data from a large nuraber 
of developed and developing countries from the points of 
(i) the theoretical sociologists; and (2) the social workers 
and the social welfare administrators and tne policy makers. 

Th.- are mainly concerned in the process of aging in 

order to encompass the structure and functioning of human 

society and culture; but the latter are interested in enunc- 
iating and implementation of welfare policies and welfare 

measures in a pragmatic manner. Nonetheless is true that 

both the groups of the disciplinarians havv. to develop 
■consensus by acting and reacting on the theoretical and 
practical points of view. According to L.W. Simmons the 
only reliable criteria for the onset of old age seemed to e 

the social and cultural one. The simplest and safest rule to 

... whpnevBr Tns was so 

follow was to consider a person as ol ^^^Scordingly, the 

regarded and treated by his contemporaries. / various 

staoes of life and the ages are to be determined on the basis 

of physical health, economic condition and occupational 

character, nature of the ccmmunity, proximity of relations,etc . 

1 10 in Table 1.01, vortical columns are eiaht-indicatlng 

eight stages of life expectation age-classes at birth; (i) less 

R.- ^r-oars' (iii) 50-60 years; (4) 60-bb 
the.'.. 40 years; (^) 40--.)- yearo, j 

years; (5) 65-70 years; (6) 70-75 years; (7) '^5 

(8) 80 years and ovegi After 

above* as also 

^ 60 years age, the groups' interval ranges are shortene o 

encompass the aging periods. 'Ihe horizontal columns are .four 
and thev indicate societal institutions - suitable to certain 
stages h learning and education, employment, zenith and 
decline in career, and retirement - each associated in the 
biological stages of (1) Childhood and lidolesaence; (2) Youth- 
fuiand Adulthood period; (3) Middle Age and Maturity perioc. ; 
/. and .(4) Old Age and Retirement. The first is a period for 
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FOOT NOTES 

1. At birth the expectation of life in the following countries/ 
1960Vs was less than 40 years. 

Angola, Afghanistan, Burundi, Cameron (West) , Central African 
Republic, Chad Dahomey, Ethiopaa, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Madogas- 
kar,^^^^M^ Nambia, Nigeria, Somalia, Tanjanyika, 

: Togo, Upper Volta. 

2. At birth the expectation of life, in the following countries 
in 196C's was between 40-50 years. . 

Botswana, British Hondioras, Bolibia, Congo, Columbia, Gambia, 
Guatema la , India , Indonesia , Kenya , Khmer Republic , Lesotho, Laos, 
Mauritania, Mozambique, Niger, Nicaragra, Now Guinea,Mepal, 
Papua, Rowanda, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Swaziland, 

Saudi Arabia, Tanzania, Uganda, Yemen, Zambia. 

3. At birth the expectation of life in the following countries, 
in 1960 's was between 50-60 years; 

Algeria, China, Dominica, Dominican Republic, Egypt, El- 
Salvador, Ecuador, Iraq, Jordan, Korea (North & South), 

Liberia, Mauritius, Morocco, Malaysia, Mongolia, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Pakistan, Philippines, Reunion, St. Lucia, 

St, Winsent,. 

4. At birth the expectation of life in the following countries 
in 1960 's was betx*/een 60-65 years : 

Antigua, Barbados, Brazil, Costa Rica, Cana'da, Chile, Green- 
land, Gua del onpe, Guyana, Zamaica, Kuwait, LuKumburg, Marti- 
nique, Mexico, Seychelles, Surinam, Sri Landa, Trinidad, 
Tobago, Western Semoa . 

5. At birth the expectation of life in the following countries 
in 1960's was between 65-70 years s 

Albania, Bern uda, Cuba, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, Finland,Piji, 
Greece, Hongkong, Hungary, Pland, Melltiniqm, Portugal, 

Rtjmania, South Africa (only white population) , Southern 
Rhodesia (only white population) , Singapore, Spain, Uruguay, 
USSR, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

6. Ac birth the expectation of life in the following countries 
in 1960's was between 70-75 years s 

Antilles, Austria, Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Byenorussin 
S3R, Canada, Denmark, Finland, Franco, German Democratic 
Republic, German Federal Republic, Israel, Island, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, Malta, Netherlands, Norway, New Zealand, Puerto 
Rico, Ryukyu, Sweden, Switzerland, U.S., United Kingdom, 
Ukrainian SSR. 

7. At birth the expectation of life in the following countries 
in 1960's was more than 75 years (females only) 

, Canada, Dermark, France, Iceland, Netherlands, Nortfay, Puerto 
Rico, Ryuku Islands, Sv/eden, 

8. H^othetical assumption. 

General . Note : general, in all the countries the 'expec- 

' :tabipri'' p-f ; life ’ ■ is higher for females than that of men. 

i;. S<XJRCE : ' UN' 'b^teaPhlc Year Book - Table 27 (pages 600-619) , 1972 . 

. ..23 ,. 
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learning arid education - at home and at institution; the 
second^ is a time-span of 'occupational employment, married 
life and parenthood' ; the third, is a chronological order 
of ‘ireaching at tlie zenith, and conmencement of decline or 
the beginning of the dampening of the ‘logistic curve' of 
life'; and the fourth is Old age and Retirement characterised 
by v;idowhood, isolation and Death - the last malcing the ‘home' 
an empty nest, 

1.11 The First horizontal coluinji of "Childhood and Adoles- 
cence", typifies eight age levels in relation to the improve- 
ments in "expectation of life at birth". For developing 
countries at the lower range having life expectation at birth 
belov; 40 years the 'childhood and adolescence' terminate at 
14 years, whereas terminal point is between 15-16 years for 
countries at a little less lower range of development having 
'expectation of ' life at birth' betv/een 40-50 years; upto 18 
years, in sociaties/countries where expectation of life is 
50-60 years; 20 ysars, where 'expectation of life is at birth 

60-65 years; 20-22 years, v/here 'expectation of life at birth 

65-70 years; 22-24 years, whore 'expectation of life at birth 

is 70-75 years; and 22-24 years; and 22-25 years' hypothetically^ 
in areas vrhere the 'expectation of life at birth' are respec- 
tively '75 years and over'' ar.d '30 years and over' . This 
assumes realistically that the 'learning and education' stage 
ends at 'an early ago where the ' arip-ectation of life at birth' 
is lov; and it ends also at later ago v/here the 'expectation of 
life at birth' is high; thus there is high correlation between 
the 'higher expectation of life at birth' and the 'age-range' 
terminating the stage of 'childhood and adolescence'. 

1.12 In the Second horizontal , column of Youthful Period and 
Adulthood , it is in the age range of 15-25 years that the 
choice of employment, marriage and parenthood are achieved in 
countries having 'expectation of life at birth' of 'less than 
40 years'- a character of developing countries at. tho lower 
range of developmont; 17-30 years in countries with 'expectation 
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of life at birth' of 40-50 years; 18-35 years in countries 
with 'expectation of life at birth' of 50-60 years; 20-35 
years- in coiontries having ' e 3 <pectation of life at birth' of 
60-65 years; 21-40 years- in countries v/ith 'expectation of 
life at birth' of 65-70 years; 22-45 years in ccijntries having 
'expectation of life at birth' 70-75 years and over; and 25-50 
years in countries with 'expectation of life at birth' is 
'80 years and over'= This incidentally an Cl meaning f ul ly 
indicates thet -fclie 'working life' 'though starting late is 
also a prolonged one in direct proportion to the 'expecta- 
tion of life at birth'; or as the latter increases the 
former also increases. 


1.13 The third horizontal column of "Middle Age and Maturity" 
stage, characterises a. period of reaching the highest possible 
point of career achievement and the commencement of a period 
of static-cira-decline phase in career - anologus to the 
logistic curve of evolutionary growth. For the developing 
economic s/sociaties, at the lower range of the ladder in the 
group of developing countries having an 'expectation of life 
at birth' belov; 40 years, the third stage of 'Middle Age and 
Maturity' comes in the age range of 25-30 years; it is 
between the age range of 30-35 years, in societies having an 
* ex'-ectation of life at birth', of 40-50 years; 30-40 years, 
in societies having an 'expectation of life at birth' of 
60-65 years; 35-40 years, in societies V7ith an 'expectation 
of life at birth' of 65-70 years; 40-45 years, in societies 
having an 'expectation of life at birth of 70-75 years; 45-60 
years, in societies having an 'expectation of life at birth' 
of 75 years and over; and 50-65 years, in societies having an 


'expectation of life at birth' of 80 years and over. The 
foregoing analysis predicts that in different situations of 
the age-groups the zenith and decline begin to the 'Middle 
Aged and Mature People' at a lower age in countries where 
.'expectation of life at birth' is low and, at a later age, 
in countries where ‘expectation of life at birth' is high. 

1.14 The decline which ccsTimences in the -third stage in about 

'“’vvs,:/ . ' ' OR 



a 15 years' time - span gathers momentum, and fourt h stage or 
.‘•Old age and Retirement (or the afternoon and the evening of 
life) comes on the- scene v7hich characte-'j-'ises fall in income, 

loss of the spouse, shrink-ing of the family and resultant 
isolation - and the Death \iltimately making . the home an empty 
nest • For the developing societies at the. lov/er rungs of income 
ladder, v/ith an 'expectation of life at birth' of 'less than 
40 years', the . ' old age' lingers between 30-60 years of age 
though the proportion at tiia highest age is very negligible 
indeed. In countries, with ' expectation of life at birth 
between 40-50 years, the old-age cla.ss is of 40-60 years; in 



countri 


yea rs ; 
at birth 


coun 


old age class is 55-80 years; i 
'expectation of life -at birth', 

•90 years; in countries of 75 years and 
1 of life at birth', the old age class 
LOO vears. From the aforesaid, it flow 


■ and the expectation or life ai 
with little shorter age class 
1 lower level of expectation of 


lowe 


at birth ' . 

Further, it is revealed by the demographic data (Refer to 
Year Book) that a high association exists between the 
setatien of life at birth' and the 'proportion of the .aged 
le total population'; higher the 'expectation of life at 
i' higher is the * expectation of life at retirement'. 
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With the steep fall in mortality - particularly infantile 
mortality rates -both in acivanced and developing coun~ 

triesv people have been living longer. The survival ; 
rates in different age-groups are improving; more 
people are living longer than they used to' do earlier; 
elderly popula-tion as a proportion of the total 
population as also as a proportion of v; orbing population ■ 
is incessantly increasing. 

The 'combined proportions to the total population of the - 
(i) yo-unger people in the employment market; and (ii) 
the elderly who are no more in the employment market, - 
is rising. These , factors raise, a higher degree of 
responsibility on the active members in the employment 
market to work more and also with more efficiency to 
provide wherewithals both for the population y o'Unger 
to them as well as the elderly population through the 
imposts of direct and indirect taxes - to be partly 
devolved by the Government on the elderly to enable 
maintaining of their real income levels and therefore 
their levels of living. ' 

During the 1940's, 1950's, 1960's and also in the first 
half of the 1970 *s the proportion of the 'avged' population 
to the 'total population has risen at a faster rate; in 
contrasty the size - in number and proportion - of the 
•aged' population, in earlier decades w as negligible, 
the problem of the 'aged' was 'dim* and not so -visible' 
in terms of destitution and -they were looked with 
veneration. 

Of late, cross-na vdonal researches on 'aging' have been 
mounted in different disciplines - while they were 
earlier, confined to the discipline of 'demography'. Now, 
now disciplines of 'gerontology', 'geria tics', 'senesc- 
ence', 'societal* and 'industrial gerontology have 
come on the fore. 

It is estimated, that the mte of growth of the people 
of '60 or 65 years and over* is not going to be marginal, 
but is likely to be conspicuously faster than that of 
the world's or a country's total population and also 
more than that of any other 'age decile' or 'quintile' 
or 'any wider age gro'up'; and in case of developing 
countries it will^^uch ' faster - v;here 'expectation of 
life at birth' will go up from '50 years' to '65.3 years' 
by the year 2001 - as compared to the change fron 70 
years to 73 years in , the 'cteveloped countries. 

A.ging is a phenomenon, in "which ecolog'ical organism 
changes slowly and sheds off slowly the resistance to 
i; "mortality, and therefore', there is a wide range of ages 
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to regard man ^aged' becau^^ scmo display old age at 

40-45 Y^ars of age while others appear yo-ung even at 
70-75 years of age, _^ficial ages of 'retirement / in 
governmental systeir^^Sl so between 50-70 years. In 
short, it is speculative to establish any correl'.^tio . 
between * biological V *sociel* aging « 

The ' learning and education' is imparted during tne life 
stU'-e of "childhood and adolescence" and this stage ends 
an earlier aaa, in socisties/coun tries with low 
expectation of life at .birth; _ and at a later age(s}, 
viith- higher expectations of life at birth. 

The Vw.or'king life' though starts at a la ter ^ stage 
countries/societies having higher 'expectation of lij.e 
at birth', it is a prolonged one in direct proportion 
to the 'expectation of life at birth'; or as the latter 
(expectation of life) increases the fomier (working life) 
also increases. 

In different situations of the age-groups the zenith 
and decline begin in the 'middle age and to mature _ 
people' at a lov;er age in comtries V7here 'expectation 
■ of life 
where ' 


at birth* is IoaT and at a later age in countries 
expectation of life at birth* is high. 


The 'expectation of life at higher specific ages^ is 
higher with longer age class— interval for societies/ 
countries with higher level of 'expectationof life at 
birth'; and in the 'expectation of life at higher 
specific ages' is lower vJith litv,j.e shorter class- 
intervals for societies with a lower level of expecta- 
tion of life at birth. 

The researches in the bio— sciences and medicinal 
sciences are likely to achieve a break-through in 
raising the ages over 100 years - 2 OG years. 


11 , 
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. - CH?^PTER - IX ^- 

1 1 • Old age^ Retir 'jment-- and Pension Accrml ' 

2.01 Old age^ accompanied by retirement, connotes less of work. 
The question of 'right to work* as opposed to the 'right not 
to v7ork', in old age, have direct repurcussions for each 
worker, his family/household and his society and specially 

on the income security. Since the withdrav/al of the old v/orker 

from the job market is to a large degree iDased chronological 

ago of retirement, it has major implications on/manpower 

(b; 

employment opportunities for younger persons, andy-the structure 
of private and public pensions. Cost of pension programmes -- 
when the age for retirement is lox^er implies higher costs for 
the programmes and this also raises important policy issues. 

2.02 VJhile optimist's disposition would be as above, the aged 
pessimistic pensioners may feel that there is degeneration 

in st«adards, that younger generation is likely to suffer for 
want of filial cSevotion, respect for religion, love of wealth 
and pleasure. The dualism in dispositions surrounds the aged 
persons and their attitudes towards life, successors society, 
etc. are a function of personal characteristics and family 
circumstances. In their interactions the young and the old 
in a family or a community elevate or depress their mutual 
xelatioriships 'decording''' t variqusisQcial::;prof:iles,h: ■ 

2.03 Retirement is a f orced condition in which an individual 

after attaining a cert. /in age, ip allov^ed to remain unemployed 

or employed for less tnan full time. His retirement pension 

eligibility is based on prior years of service rendered to the 

employer. Hoxxrever, quite many military personnel leave the 

service early, to begin another full-time job and they draw 

(i) pension as also (2) full salary in their new job(s); as 

such these pensioners cannot be called retired people in the 

Whereas,/:. '/,.' 

strict sense of the term. ^Retiring from a non-military (or 
civil) job cr-eates a common ■ phencmenon of under-employment or 
unemployment for the retirees. 
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2.04 The mo. t sssentTal ohereoteri.tic of retirement from 

oryil jobs rs that the society or goveramont allow an 
...vrdtal, by virtue os the past work, to establish 'a 
right to an Inccmo ' _ though reduced sizaably, without 
holding a job.j^^this Income, in turn, gives the individual 
an opportunity/ play the role of a retired person. Playing 
the role of a retired person requires adequate physical, 
social and financial resources to allow the individual to 
maintain his health and Indapendenee. Marked symptoms of 
old age (and therefore of retirement) cumulatively are • 

( 1 ) frailty and disability; and ( 2 ) increased financial 

and physical dependency, 

2.05 Looking at retirement as an event foous-lng the point 
of separation frcm the job, a pensioner in good health - when 
separated from Job as per pension rules - feels that his age 

m^C no^f'^™ aLscrimination particularly when he 

Of re°ir nut' ""“'if consequences 

resifsiiavc could tnen be disastrous on the mental and 

“P ^ retiree. His health may deterlo 

rate/while malntalnin.g his heavy household responsibilities - 
consequent to fortuitous decline in Income. 

^ Ao 3 S OCiolo^iCZl 1 3VGn'f', ITGi"! TPrr -li- i. _ , . 

to 3 retiroe in 

contc.iwt of the rights, duties and rolationshin with 
people all around hira may look a sArans format ion In behaviour 
life .style, form, and context of group life. To a pensioner ' 
earned right to a continuous income even after cessation of 

job by virtue of previous employment, is the main concept of 

pension o But often dcodIp holri • r- . 

noia, a pioasant view of holding a 

Job; to thorn job is the 'central focus' and pension a 'deferred 

wage'. In a professional career, a Job is a source not only 

of high income but also of status, recognition, autonomy, 

res.pOils ibi 1 i ti Qs etc. CSi the othTr 'hTna irm -t-v, j--u 

unc orner nana,wxth the cessation 

of Job-oriented life, life style changes. 

2:.07 The; Chief deterrent to :a /good life /for a retired man: is 
whether ho is able to live and support himself and his depen- 
dents in the manner he was accustomed to. Friedman establishes 
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that living stanc3ards, once achieved, become irreversible; 
and any vulnerability to irreversible style is a sure, movement 
dovmward in physical and mental health of the pensioner and 
his dependent family members. Thf^se nearing retirement have, 
very often,' stark economic realities of retirement income. 

In a few cases, hov^ever, the remaining days of life can 
provide for developing of interests and associations in spheres 
other than, related to retirees work. 

2^.08 ■ The main -difficulty,,: in India, is the absence, of pre- 
retirement counselling, about, finance, health, - living arrange- 
ments, leisure time activi'gies and a host of other associated 
problems. In~stead of treating retirement as a life of rest 
and relaxation reaping the fruits of life's labour, it very 
often proves to many as a life of boredom, poverty, ill-health, 
loss of status and friends and even premature cieath. That is 
why people in highly rewarding jobs tend to resist retirement 
because of the fear of decline in financial facility, of 
housing inconvenience, reduction in income etc. 

2.09 However, for a feW' people who did not like their job, 

retirement may be an attractive boon -accompanied by financial 

security? this circumstance may have a significant- influence 

on their attitude towards life. . In a few cases, life of 

him- 

leisur-e to a rstireo may onablo^to concentrate on family 
affairs or hobbies. Retirement, ' to women workers, is compa- 
ratively easier than to man workers because women ©f^gen. 
live simultaneously with their role of housewives as well. 


2. 1C The retired man and his wife are not necessarily the 



captives of rolcless role, with no vital function to perform, 
particularly, in Indian conditions. The Indian society gives 
adequate priority to the knowledge and wisdom of the seniors, 
rtitirod or otherwise, in , all family matters, A.R-. Chandler 
observed : "the oriental ideal , of filial piety give , authority 
security, honour and a sense of immortality to the older 
gsneration".i^ It is the eldest either in the femily, in the 


^dCtendler, A.R. : "The Traditional Chines 
;f|dbl,d- Age" (Journal of Gerontology, 1950) 


neighbourhood, caste, village ~ v7ho play a dominant role in 
advising and gmding the youngar, in resolving the ccaflicts 
on aconar.ic, domestic, religious, social and other matters. 

It is the father, father— in— law, elder ■ brother etc, who 
have the decisive say and they are listened to with reverence 
as sacred duty , Mannerism, ways of thinkingv general skill 
acquired through experience of an Older person is respected 
and earnestly/ shared by other members of the family. in many 
spheres, the older people manage their ov/n affairs without 
assistance and are not dependent either on the family or the 
community. Inccsme v;ithout a job is a rev;ard of retirement; 
■/Whereas, dependence is a punishment for retired persons. 

There is, of course, difference betw’een re'f'iremant and aging. 
It is seen that many retired persons still find pleasure in 
identifying themselves in terms of the job held, or the 
organization to. which they belonged; however, with years of 
retirement, this association becorne.s tenuous. 


1.11 For sorae people it is not easy to adjust to retirement. 
For people with a few alternatives or little money or poor 
nealrh, or involved in their jobs, deep and lengthy depression 
and a feeling of emptiness etc. are v;ritton on the wall 


unless perhaps they become hermits in -'etirenent or devote 
more time to self-sust lining activities or splritaal discour- 
ses. It is only a set. of realistic choices that can reshape 
a lire's meaningful satisfaction and ward off degradation. 


2.12 Savings for use in old age is a time-h-on cured tradition. 
The modern device^ in a predominantly employees society is tte 
system or pension or provident fund and gratuitv. Pensioners 
On retirement also get income- earning financial assets in the 
form of provident fund, matured endov;ment insurance, gratuity, 
canmuted pension etc. and can enjoy the fruits of their past 
labour in the form of a self-occupied house or a house v;ith 
a portion given on , rehty^addi t ion, owning a house gives a sense 

fend themselves. by accepting charities f ran other family members 
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When the purchasing power of retirement income is barely 
adequate for survival; resultantly, the financial assets 
also slov;ly get reduced following rise in price levels. 

2.13 Retirement, however, as it brings large amounts of 
disposable incame into investment, can be a useful means 
for keeping 'jobs' and 'manpower' in balance. With the demo- 
gra -hic restructuring of the aged population to the total 
population - the former may demand more sacrifices from the 
earning and employed younger group of population^unless the 
conditions of full or over full employment come to rescue.'^ 


Institutl- 2.14 The 'institutionalisation of retirement (and pension 



accrual) ‘ brings a hitherto non-existing new event along with 
a new process, a new social role and a newly-phased life-style 
In the civilised v;orld, this institutionalisation is about 
hundred years' old and with it has ensued a radical and 
xoniversal social security measure. The catalysing factors to 
the evolvement of the 'institution of retirement' are basica- 
lly traceable to the dawn of industrialisation and the conco- 
mittant process of urbanisation as also the percolation of 

4/ 

democratic processed all of which released oprontufiitieg- 


T';e limits to which rc-tirement age can be lowered, for 
maintaining high living standards, with the proportion of 
older people incessantly increasing, places an added burden 
of maintonanco on a proportionately smaller productive 
•labour force. 

Put today, in highly dynamic societies, a skill becomes 
outmoded in a f^aw years; and requires readapting to the 
changing needs. In such adaption the older ones often get 
the brunt of technological unemployment. 

"The Panchayat Raj has brought changes in the structure of 
village administration. Formerly elder persons used to be 
the members of village comcil (traditional) . But due to 
adult franchise, the younger persons are ceming to pov;er. . . 
The average age of the member of the (Mukanti) Panchayat 
in 1952 was 1956, it was 48 in 1957 while it was 44.7 in 
1960. The actual age of the Chairman in 1952 was 51, it 
was 45 in 1957 and it dropped down to 32 in 1960". (H.M. 
Marulasiddiah s Problems of the Aged and Local Authority - 
Journal of Karnatak University - Social Sciences Vol.VI, 
April, 1970) 
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for generating 'surpluses^ in the economies of industrial 
societies. In the industrial sdcietieG, with the rise in 
the levels of living, augmentation in production per man-hour 
etc, helped in lengthening the life-spans so much that ' the 
expectations of life at birth as well as at specific ages' 
above 50 or 55 years' ages also improved in which developing 



rosion in respect 


2.16 The situa-tion metamorphi sod dynamically with the growth 
of industrial production which emitted surpluses by multiply- 
ing the non-hu-aan energy and thereby dvnrfing the stock of 
human energy in the ratio of 99:1 and consequently raising 
output quantitatively and qualitatively per man-year (or man- 
month and man-hour). Energised productivity, created the 
atmosphere for an' institutional system of paid- retirement as 
a social right to switch 


the elite older people, in an industrial society, to less 
exacting supervisory jobs. But such jobs are few and at 
the same time the old people- belonging to working class are 
substantial in number .and normally c-annot handle supervisory 
jobs and they have to be retired. In the process, the. aging 
population/' rio more function as linkages to younger entra- 

nts in the job-market since the latter have more scientific 
and technological injections of ediication - both in the private 
and public sectors. Simultaneously, influx - of the concepts 
of secularisation, socialisation, rationalisation etc. aggre- 
gatively led to the growth in the proportion of older people - 
making pension system for the retirees, a compelling instru- 
ment of welfare both in the public and private sectors of the 
economy. More of elderly people now, withdraw fron the employ- 
ment market and get retired, following advances in economic 
development; and their proportion in labour force participation 
shrinks incessantly - abided by rise in life-expectation at 
birth as well as at specific ages, as revealed by the long-tem 
demographic and national inoome series in the U.SnA.(192o- 
1970). Nevertheless, the proportionate decline in the labour 
force in the age-group 45-64 in the USA was nominal as 
. compared to the conspicuous drop in the labour participation 
of tV’C 'age-group 65 years and over'. (Refer to Table 2.01). 

In the USA., in 1967, 73 per cent of American household - 
headed by parsons of 'age 65 and over' - reported no earnings 
at all, and 90 per cent were drawing retirement pensions.-^ The 
abov-.: trend was observed in other industrialized countries - 
such as, Belgium, France, Germany and Great Britain. But in 
Japan there has been an exception, where labour force partici-. 
pation of older people continued to be higher, basically due 
to the inadequacy of pension systems in Japan, coupled with . . 
greater employment o,pportunities in farming and small business. 

5 / See Bixby, Lenore E. s/Tneome of People Aged 65 and older : 

OyerviewfrtOTi the 1968 survey of the Aged (Social Security 

jH/jiI;Su-|:dbtf ns, y:;Apri:li^-'->-d970j'U-:'d3y34i j:,: ;:yV- V' : -y 
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Year 


Table 2 .PI ; Proportion of Male Labour Force for Age 
Groups '45-64* and '65 and over ' Propor- 
tion of urban populatlony per cpplta 
G.N.P. and Blectrical Energy^ used in 
tl 3 United States (1920-1970) 

Proportion Froportiai Proport- Per Cap-- Electricity 
of 65 and of age 45- ion of ita GNP energy used 

over in 64 in urban in curr- (by commerce 

labour labour .. populat- ent and industry) 

force force, ion prices in billion 


i. 

2. 

3. 

4.. 

5. 

- XN.VVi.'lo 

:6'®- ■ ' 

1920 

55.6 

90.7 

51.2 

835 

37.7 ; 

1930 

54.0 

91.0 

56.2 

740 

75,0 

1940 

42.2 

89.4 

56.5 

761 

85.0 

1950 

40.4 

88.2 

64,0 

1876 

189.0 

1960 

32.2 

- 

69,9 

2788 

460.0 

1970 

25.8 

— 

73,5 

4754 

885.0 ■ 


Source 5 U.S. Bureau of Census ; (1) Historical Statistics of 
the U.S.; and (1960, pp,71, 139 and 5117) (2) 'statis- 

tical Abstract of U.S. (1971, pp.l7, 211, 308 and 
501) 


Extent of 2.17 Extant of retirement observed in the USA at the maximum 

ITS ti ir'0O‘S 

jr-r g ---- - -' of 56 per cent, that is, not more than 29 v/eeks in a year by 


in terms 

of weeks persons of 'age 62-64* in 1963; for 'age 65-69* 41 weeks; for 
'ago 70-74' 46 vraeks; fo’* '.age 75-79' 47 weeks; for 'age 80-84' 
50 weeks; and for 'age 6 5 an-d over' 51 weeks. Inverse relation 
exists between annual incana of the above age groups and the 
extent of vrecks vnorkod by them, '.rhus, .almost complete leisute 
is the rule and work an exception - particularly for -retired 
persons in the ' igc 65—85 and ov'.ar' ■ The extent of retire- 
ment, in effect, is a functi'cn of improved social and economic, 
development as also the economic surpluses generated. 

Economic 2.18 Nonetheless, a retiree or a pensioner (as commonly 

" Roll's individual who is obliged or allowad to be 

Retiree employed part-time or marginally (and in any c-asc less than 

■ ' 36 

6/ Palmer, Erdman : Why do .people Retire - Journal of .\ging 
and Hman 'Development (1971) -2 s pp.272. 
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fuliy employed)/. and derives a good part of his income as an 
award for services rendered prior to retirement. But in case 
of loss of job (s) before attaining a minimum age or having 
rendered a mininrom service - they are classed as 'unemployed' 
and not as ' retirees* . In essence, retirement— ^is a phase of 
occupation. The inccme (that is, pension) that a retiree 
earns for 'no work' at present is in fact in lieu of reward 
earned for the qualified past services rendered .by him. Pension, 
a retiree receives, is a social right and therefore it is not 
looked as a 'stigma' as it could be in case of unemployment 
subsidy, doled out by the society or exchequer to the 
unemployed. 


2.19 A retiree plays his social role even in his 90' s - though 
in a limited way at a time when he suffers fraa physical and 
mental frailty or malnutrition. There is no 'cut-off point 
in age and one can retire any time in case he has built credits 
in his pension fund - though for persons drawing civil pensions, 
the retirement ccmmencos presently in India at the age of 55-58 
years (or after) - when^ by and large_, the children are grown-ups 
and are on their own; thus retirement (or leading a pensioner '.s 
life) is a process in individual's life cycle - besides an 
occui.ational cycle. 

' ' ' 'tTUG 

Growth of 2.20 Empirical studies and researches in/are.as of 'retirement', 
pensioners, and old age (or aging) is recent - hardly about 
■ Retirement S5 years ago; the research age is still younger (say, a decade 

in regard to researches at national and international 
levels. In the advanced countries - such as, the USA., UK, 
Canada, Australia, Scandin-avian countries, the administrative 
statistics have a good base; yet the flow of data in regard to 
, pensions and pensioners, retirees and retirement, soci.al 

;! , ■ • security beneficiaries are not organised and difficult to 

. . . . 37 . . , 

7/ A. person might draw more than one pension - one for the 

service rendered in the Army, other from civil service-, and 
■ yet another f of years and more' service (nor necessarily a 
'.(i:' continuous one)''^ in an international organisation- such as. 
Nations and its Specialised Agencies. 
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procure. These, lacuna do not allow the researchers to be on 
base ■■ 

the tealistic / and they have to take a sample of their choice 
with many ' if s ' and ' buts ‘ . Nonethele .'''S/ painstaking resea r- 
chers have acccmxjlished some studie s dur ing the second half 
of the 1960's and the, first half of the 1970‘s.^ 


2.21 To a good many pensioners, pension is a regular source 

of income “ whether a pensioner is a retired government or 

al.t^o''' to ■ ■ o 

private emplpvep~an'd/. their family member s oaf ter the demise of 
; The Dsnorat accrues - 

the former. ^ also to politiccl sufferers and to the .aged over 
70 years in some of the States (in India) and to quite many e 
in the TJSh and v/estern Euroxseai' comtriei /''^Oceanic . coxantries. 
There are a variety of pension schemes which devolve benefits 
to the. eligible .pensioners both for the government, .pan si oners 
and oecupational pensioners. 

' . . . . 33 . . . 




(a) .Atchley, : The Social Forces in Later Life ; An Intro- 
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that occur in individual f-allowing retire- 
ment - 1972. 

Problems of Retired People in Greater Bombay 
(Tata Institute of Social Sciences, S'Sries 
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(Miperva Associates Publication Pvt. Ltd. 1975) 
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h Docboral 'rhesis - Department of Sociology 
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Initiation 
of pensions 
in thc-i UcKo 


2.22 In the United K4ag dan, the first Act, to be concerned 
with provision of pensions for those in public offices, X7as 
passed in 1810 and later in 1834, tine Superannuation Act, These 
two are the landmarks in pension history as these, for the 
first timoT^ established pension system for civil servants. 
Extraordinarily, tlrio youthful structure of Victorian Society 


brought about a lohencmenal rate of growth in numbers - 
accompanied by morbidity and mortality - among children and 
young people. Later on, however, this state of affairs was 
replaced by growling ability to survive through the working 
span of life; in consequence, the wastage caused due to early 
deaths was washed off and expectation of life also improved. 
The improved balanced age-structure created the 'problem of 
aging', some of the people labelled this as crippling burden 
of old age. Beveridge Report (s) recommendations, in 1941, 
besides social insurances of unemployment, sickness, had also 
mentioned about 'old age' insurance; in so doing projections 
were made that the 'population in pensionable ages' in Britain, 
would grov'T in next 30 , years, by 1979 to 21 .per cent of the 
total population as compared to 12 per cent in 1941 based on 


the assumption that the rate of human organic decline in the 


society x^ill be falling. But, according to Government Actuary, 
the' "'.ged 1979-population ' was put at 17.2 per cent.-^^ 



9/ No .doubt in the U.K. earlier there were provisions for the 
'incapacitated' and old age superannuations in various forms 



civil serv 
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Fj : £§-b:— £ff, S ..§,r.^ • ^ ^ In case of India, the system of governmental pensions 
i on A c t i. n ,' ■ ■ ■ ' : " . v . 

1971 in not as old as in the United Kingdom " but it has followed 

India on tne heels of the latter; nonetheless, it is a little over a 

century old anl flows fran the Pensions Act of 1871, Though 

administrative decisions were made from time to time to 

improve marginally the lot of the retiree pensions. But some 

mile— stones were raised, prim-irily tol levying the recommenda — 

■ tions or the ■t'ay C'Ommissions ap^pointed by the Government of 

India since early 1950 's - after Independence. Ehrticularly 

significant improvements wore developed .relating' to ; (i) the 

rnaximxjm proportion of the pension in relation to average pav 

ana the number of years' qualifying service rendered; (ii) 

maximum pension fivailable; (iii) introduction or gratuity and 

ics raised size; (iv) family pension; (v) commuted pension, etc. 

2.24 Normally,- any study on civil pensions. In India, needs 
■to flox'/ from the administrative— government records and data. 



But it is rather dl.fficult to obtain organised data; firstly, 
because th-e government p-ensioners on the Regi.ster are about 
2 million, secondly, tiicy are ruled by different "Rules -and 
Regulations", thirdly, it is difficult even to pr-ocurc or build 
a unified list either from the pension s.anctioning authorities 
(that is, the departments/Ministries) ; fourthly, multipl-lcity 
of tae offices of the Accountant Generals (namely, the 
lo Accountant Genera.!, Central Revenues,- 2. Accountant General, 

- Commerce,. Works a .Miscellaneous/ 3. Accountant General, Posts 
•and Telegraphs, 4. F.inancial CcR'xmission-er for Railways and 
5. The Controller General of Defence Accounts; and fifthly, 
the informa tioii that can be obtained, after a lot of inouiry, 
is rudimentary. Even, to davclop- a rose-arch s-ample design for 
canvassing the Inter/iaw Schedulos/Quostionnaires, a sefies of 
qualms are to be confronted. 


Variety and 2.25. In princiol 
types of 


old ago invalidity, and death-pensioni 

ized coamunities. In : 
ingle system', and in some 
tern' for speci-al catec 
such.' as, .agricultural workers, railway workers, 


Pensions in^ ^’^ payable for life in all the civilized cammuniti-os . In some 

djff arent countries, they are 'unified into -a 
countries ... 

' 'univers.al ' grouped into separate system' for speci-al G-.ategories 
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public employees, seaman etc. Old age pensions are payable 
only upon attainment of a specified age " wherein a limited 
gainful activity is permissible upon retirement. 

2.26 Out of 92 countries, or which relevant information is 
available, 70 comtries have, pension system - consisting of' 
whole or in part of social insurance. Some countries including 
Can: 3a, Denmark, Norway and Sw.eden have universal pension 
programmes which serve as the basic pension; in addition, 
social insurance pension provide a supplementary graduated 
pension; further, formalised supplemental assistance is also 
given (to needy aged, invalids or survivors - whose pension 
is inadeq'uate) - in addition to the social insurance. 



2.27 Out of some of the countries - including Argentina, 
Austria, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Ireland, Isra-al, 
the Netherlands, the U.K. and the U.S.A. - in seven co-untries 
(that is, Canada, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, New Zealand, 

Norway and Sweden) every permanent resident above a specific 
age (and without any condition of prior contribution or 
employment) , is a beneficiary of the laniversal pension progra- 
mme; in addition, in four countries (namely, Canada, Denmark, 
Norvray and Sweden) of the above seven, social insurance is 
given, and at the same time in all -tile seven countries 
supplemental assistance is paid to the aged. In .Australia, 
Rarbados, Guyana, Saudi Arabia, south Africa and Trinidad and 
Tobago provisions for pensions are in, existence, for payment 
to any resident ~ subject to 'means test' . Employer liability 
law operates in Finland and Liberia where private employers 
are required co pay pensions to their employees; and sane 
countries, namely, Argentina, Brazil, Belgium also include 
'self-employed' (including f, armors) under pension benefits. 

2.29 In the Centrally Planned Economies of Eastern Europe 
universal pension programmes are fully financed by the Govern- 
ment, and as a rule, covers all categories of workers -with 
high level of material security and services and many .forms of 
assistance to the aged. In ad.iition, special cash benefits are 
paid to those who are not entitled to pension but are in need 
of permanent assistance. 

4 1 
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Sianmary 

Ol.d^age accompanied by retirement connotes loss of work. 
Retirement is a forced condition that follows after 
-attaining , a certciin age — which " akes eligibility for 
pension , only on the basis of prior services rendered to 
the employer , Retirement from 'civil' job, ic acc^'rapanied 
by ' a rrght to .an inccmc ' - though reduced si caably - 
ybt an established one 'Without holding any job or v7ork. 

In the new situation, marked s^mipt^ms are of ; (i) frai~ 
Ity and disability; and (ii) increased financial and 
physical dependency. ■ 

Looking at retirement as a point of saparation fr<om the 
job, a healthy pensioner, feel', that only 

his age made him a victim of discrimination particularly 
when he may not find another gainful employment if he 
needs it badly. 

A contrast develops in relation to rights, duties, 
■relations, lifer-style, status, recognition, autonomy - 
because of stark econornic and social realities and the 
irreversibility of the living standards achieved once 
(according to Friedman) . 

Compared to men-folk the t^omon can withs'tand batter the 
post-retirement life, because simultaneously they have 
their role of housewives as v/ell. But in India, still 
at present, the aged and seniors are looked with respect, 
and many retired people still find pleasure in identify- 
ing themselves in terms of job held or the organ! , cation 
tO:v;hich they belong, though it is no denying that the 
association continues to become tenuous. 


Savings for use in Oxvl ivje is a 'time-honoured tradition; 
moreso, pensioners on retirement also get incone-earniog 
financial a,3,sets in the form of (a) Provident funds 
refund; (b) ma'rured endowment insurance; (c) gratuity; 

(d) ^ commuted pension, etc. and can enjoy the fruits of 
their past labour in the form of self-occupied house or 
a free house v;it]i a portion given on' 'rent' besides 
having a .satisfaction and security of one's own house. 
But a vast majority of pensioners are loft to fend for 
themselves by .accepting charities -from other family 
members. ' a: - -bp 



Institutionalisation of retirement (and pension accrual) 
brings a new social role and a newly-phased life-style? 
this institutionalisation is about ICO years' old and 
with it haye ensued radical and universal social secu- 


In the early stages of hxtnan civilisation, the 
few as the life-span ..was shorter and therefore 


respected in spite of their being dependent on the 
family or village society and on the Nature,, in the 
niggardly circumstance of absence (or scarcity) of 
surpluses. Economic surpluses, however, started flcwing 
with the, onset of agriculture, concept of 'property' 
uppar-rsttata could support themselves and seme of the 
'aged'; but the tillers and toilers had to fend for 
themselves in old age through neck and back-breaking 
work and hasten themselves in the arms of Death 
because of malnutrition. 

More 'surpluses' were emitted by the multiplication of 
the non-human energy - which dwarfed the stock of human 
energy in relation of 99:1 and consequently raising 
psr-man-year output quantitatively and qualitatively; 
this helped in the creation of atmosphere for institu- 
tional system of paid retirement as a social duty and 
right; slowly but steadily the proportion of old people 
grew, and the pension-accrual rose both in the public 
and private sector - and the proportion of the labour 
force in the age group 45 -64 decreased and almost 
disappeared in the age-group '65 years and over*. 

A retiree or a pensioner is one who is often obliged to 
employ himself part-time to supplement his pension income 
which is not a payment for 'no work*, but is, in fact, 
in lieu of reward, earned for the past qualified past 
services rendered by him. 

Pension researches are of recent origin, but lack of 
organised data oblige researchers to make .sample surveys- 
and.the sample-design is strewn v;ith many 'ifs' and 'buts' 

Proper pension provision was made in the United Kingdom 
only in the 19th century - start having been in some 
■way through tlie Superannuation Acts of 1810 and 1834 )'• 


In India, Pensions Act of 1871, initiated pension system 
and after a century, a short amended Act was passed by 
the Parliament in 1974, 



^3.01 In India, according to 1971 Census, total population 
was around 550 milli'jn. In mid— 1976, the population could 
have increased to around 630 raill-ion . Tlie rate of increase 
■in total population, of late since 19 5G*s, has been increasii 


Tabl- 


’ Pest, Present and th e Future oi 
Populati on in Ind ia during the 
2Gth centu ry ■ 

ik- 

Population . Grov^th rate 
Index 

3. i.'"'" 


1901 
1911 
1921 
1931 
1941 
1951 
1961 
1971 
1976 
19£ ■ 
1986 
1991 
1996 
2001 


*A.nnual grov/th rare from 1971 onv^ard; 
periods and not the decenniurns as i; 
1901-1971. 


pertain to quinqxiennial 
for the period from 


1/ Projection in the Draft Fifth Plan for 1978 is about 637 
million; and for 1976, accor.'jlng to Ashish Bose about 630 
million. The actual increase in population could resile 
back now foj.loX'?ij:ig the crusades of faraily planning prograi 
educational standards, postponed marriages, etc. Tlierefore 
the projections, ■ vrorked out in this study, are at a lower 
pitch’-at an annual growth rate of 1.70 per cent, for 1971' 
76; 1.65 per cent for 1976-81; 1,6 per cent for 1981-86; 
1.55 pas: cent for 1986-91; 1..5. per cent for 1991-96; and 
1.45 par cent for .1996-2001, the last quinquennium' of the 
20th century. 

2/ Death rate for the- quinquenni to 1961-65 vras 17.2 p-er cent 
and was' 14 per cent for 1,966-70 - showing a decline by 
18 per cant. - 

3/ The 'birth rate decli-ned ;bY';'bnly, 5.8 per cent frTO 41% in 

~ 1961-65 to 38.6% in 1966-7P. ■' . '■ 
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roportions 3.02 According to 1961 census/ the proportion of persons 


■ f the Aged 
adulation 


in the age-group "55 years and over" was 7.9 per cant j 7.8 per 


jVer time cent for males and 7.9 per cent for females; however, in the 


n India and. 
n 


— r-g~^rural areas the proportions both for males and females/respec- 
idoped’and ^tively. But due to decrease in death hazards, the proportions 
' ountrfes~ ' ^ ' aged population is bound to move upwards. The projec- 

' ted proportions according to, the Registrar -General of India 

'(yere 8.1 for the aged population are 8.35 per cent for the year 1976 

iii^urten 9.04 for the year 1981 t^ Accordingly, the improvements 

areas 6,5% in the 'expectation of life at birth' as projected by the 
Registrar-General are also going to increase to 57.3 years 


Sc 7%for 
.Tales and 
ferrales 


and 56.0 years for males and females respectively during 1971- 
75; and to 61*1 years and 59.8 years during 1976-80, 


,3.03 A 1968- United Ifetions study^had projected 'life 
expectancy at birth’ for the World’ s* Developed countries* 
and 'Less Developed countries' upto the year 2000, These 
projections stress that the rise in ‘life expectancy* will 
be more conspicuous for less developed areas than that in 
the 'Developed countries' over a 35 year period (1965-2000) - 
based on the empirical inferential hypothesis that 'in early 
stages there is a higher life expectancy latio for males than 
feimiles but in later years the ratio improves for women over 
men; and with improvement in life expectancy, life span of 
females is better than that of males'. The relevant dita are 
portrayed in Table 3,02, 

Arising 

3,04 £fran the data, it is clear that the life- 

expectancy at birth in the 'less developed regions' will grow 
faster than the world as a whole and glaringly more as compared 
to the 'more developed region* .- which also means that the 
'aged* will be growing more rapidly in the 'less developed 
regions' than that in the 'more developed regions'. This 
phenomenon is apparent from the growths in population which 

» , ** 15 ,, . 

4/ See Registrar-General of India ; Revised Population Projec- 
tions (page, 8) -1972,. 

^ UN ; World Population Prospects as Assessed in 1968 (Sales 
No. 72, XIII / Annex -I, I^ble A. 2,1) 
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; 3,02 ; Estimated Projections of 'Life ExpeGten~ 

cies at birth in the less cteveloped and 
develop ed regions, as also in the -world 
(1965-2000) 


Periods 
Group of 
countries 

1965- 

1970 

1970- 

1975 

1980-” 

1985 

1990- 

1995 

1995- 

2000: 

Percentage 

increases 

(1965-2000) 


1. 

"T. 

^_3^^ 

r" 

5. 


1. Less deve 
loped 
Regions 

49.6 

52.4 

58.0 

63.0 

65.3 

' 31.4 

2 . More deve 
loped 
Regions 

70.4 

71.2 

72.2 

72.9 

73.2 

4.0 

3. World 

53 . 1 

55.5 

60.4- 

64.6 

66.5 

25.3 

Source ; 

UN 1 Ibid 

(sales 

No. 72 

.XIII) 




is likely to increase in the 'less developed region' by 98 per 
cent during 1970—2000 vis-a— vis only about 33 per cent in case 
of 'more developed regions ' . Conclusively, it is also estimated 
that the "population '60 years and over* will grov;. by 158 per 
centin ‘less developed regions ' as against only 50 per cent' 
in 'more developed regions*. 

3.05 India, having been included in the UN system as one of 
the 25 countries^in the category of low-income countries, it 
is obvious that the proportion of the aged', from a lovrar 
base, will increase in relation to its total population say 
at the minimum by 30-35 per cent during the next 25 years. 
Accordingly, the proportion of the aged '55 years and over' 
v;ill grw to about 12 per cent froa the 8 per cent prevailing 
during early 1970' s. If India's population, in 2001, will be 
881 millions (or say 900 millions), -the number of the 'aged' 
"55 years and oyer" will be ordinately 108 millions - showing 
a further increase of 55 millions - over 53 millions of persons 
in 1976 - registering an increase of 104 per cent.'^ 

6/ The 25 countries ...include India, Bangla Desh, Indonesia, 

Nepal and Burma. 

7/ .A departure is made (in Chapter Xll) from the above projec- 
tions of the aged (55 years and over) which shows a higher 
proportion of the 'aged* , to 18 per cent and the number of 
aged at 158 millions in 2001 - See also Edra 3.19. 
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3.G6 If the pension' rules - both in the public and the 
private sectorsare made applicable to all persons "55 years 
and over", 53 millions will be entitled to old age pensions 
now, and 10'8 millions at the end of the present century. 
However, under the existing rules cnly the goverranent employees 
{in the central government, state and local governments and 
3 erni- autonomous govemmant services) are .entitled to retire 
with a Pension and Death-cura-Retirement Gratuity (DCRG) or the 
benefits that usually accrue to those who opted or earmarked 
to be the reciDients of Contributory Provident Fund. In 
addition, there are quite many organised private sector 
employers (such as, banks, industries, corporations, associa- 
tions etc.) v;here benefits of contributory provident fund are 
provided to their employees? and a few of the employers also 
provide pension, gratuity and provident fund facilities. 

3.07 Out of the total population of 550 millions, in India 

' 8 / 

in 1971, the working population was about 170 millions.—' 
Effectively, in 1976 the respective figures, as projected here, 
v;ill be 594 millions and 183 millions; and about 381 millions 
and 297 millions in the year 2000 or 2001. An illustrative 
table, with 5-year phases, ’ broadly of fers the dynamics of the 
demr '.rraphic changes. 

Table ; 3.03 : Projection of the population and Work- . 
JiuibS'b ing Population in India (1971-2001) 

, ' (in millions) 


Year • 

population 

VJorking population 

1. 

. .2. ■ 

^ 3. 

1971 

550 

170 (31.0) 

1976 

594 

183 (31.0) 

1981 

641 

202 (31.5) 

1986 

707 

206 (32.0) , 

1991 

762 

247 (32.5) 

1996 

823 

274 (33.0) 

2001 

881 

297 (33.3) 
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Cent.ral 3.08 In India, the size of regular central government employ- 

I3i c3p "in* £3 

Government at the end of March 1973 was 2.86 millions and it is 

Bmplovees" estimated to rise to 3.10 millions at the end of 1976 - based 
and other : -o t- ^ 


• -— ^_on .an approximate average annual grcft'7th rate of 3 per cent 

tor gnploy- (during 196.1-1973 when the size of regular employees 

' from 2 ,09 millions in 1961 to 2 .86 millions in 1973) . The size 

of the total government and semi-government employment in 1976, 
is 11.2 rnillions^s 3.10 millions. Central employees; 4.28 
millions, employoos of State Governments; 2.17 millions quasi- 
government employees; and 1.96 millions, local government 
emptloyeesc Thus public sector employees, in 1975-76, formed 
about 2 per cent of the total population and approxir -ately 
6.2 per cent of the working population in the country. 

•4 hge of 3.09 In India, the mandatory age of retirement for most of 
t i- IT 0rnG n t 

I ndia' an civil servants ranges frcm 55-65 years ; 55 years in quite 
the londer- many States, and 55-58’^^^in the Central Government's civil 


ona le 


-service establishnvents, 60' years for the judges of ' the High 
Courts, 65 years for the Supreme Court Judges and Members of 
the Union Public Service Conmission, etc. Premature retirement 

can be made by the government on attaining the age of 55 years 

■ » . . 48 . a • . 


9/ Of the 3.1 millions regular central employees, about 50% are 
in the Ministry of li„;ilv;ays; 17 per. cent in the Ministry 
of Defence; 14 per cent in the Ministry of Communications; 
and 5 per cent in the Ministry of Home Affairs. These four 
Ministries hold nearly 86 per cent of the total regular 
central employees (Directorate General of Smploimiont and 
Training, Ministry of babour : Census of Central Government 
Employees - As on 31st March, 1973) , Table 5.01 . 

10/ See Annex 5.01 for the statev;ise 'employees’ sizes. 


11/ However, since 1.12.1962, 58 years is the decisive age of 

retirement for ..majority of civil servants. The main consi- 
derations which weighed with the Government in reaching this 
decision were t (1) the shortage cf experienced and trained 



manpower which could be, met partly by raising the age of 
retirement; (ii) the insignificant effect this would have 
on employment ^opportunities (viz. of less than 1% of the 
total volume^additional. employment needed for educated 
unemployed during the , Third Plan poriod)b.nd (iii) the 
improved expectation of . life and the state of physical fit- 
ness' of .Government employees** (Third Pay Commission's Report 


or. on completing 30 years' qualifying service, in the latter 
case, the employee also has the option of seehing retirement. 
For scientific and technical employees, the rule sjprovide that 
in rare and exceptional circumstances extensions of service 
may be granted upto the age of 62 years. But the Third Pay 
Corrmission recommended to introduce a uniform age of retire- 
ment with the proviso that the retirement shoxild commenca frcm 
the last day of the month in which the employee attains the 
age of superannuation. ■ 

3.10 Following tlaa acceptance of the age of retirement as 
58 years by the Central Government, in 1962, some of the State 
Governments also raised the age of retirement from 55 years to 
58 years. Later on, a few of the states retraced the steps 
and reduced the age of retirement to 55 years. In the States 
of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, 
Mysore, Nagaland, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tamil Madu the age of 
retirement is 55 years; whereas, in Arunachal Pradesh, Goa, 
Daman and Diu, Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, .Maharashtra, Manipur, Mizoram, Pondicherry, Punjab, 
Tripura, Uttar Pradesh, West Bangal it is 58 years. The 
public sector undertakings which have sizeable employees, 
ordinarily follow the Central Government Rules for superannua- 
tion. 

3.11 Some of the service categories have departures from the 
prescribed age of 58 years for central civil employees. These 
are ; 

(1) The Minis trial employees who were holding substantive 
appointnients bn March 31, 1938 are retained in the 
service .till the age of 60 years; 

(2) The Class IV employees and workmen are retained in 

service till the age of 60 years. The exceptions to 
this are : (a) those Class IV staff (with a few 

exceptions) in the Railways are allowed to continue 
upto the age of 60 years; (i) who v/ere recruited 
prior to December 1, 1962; and (ii) for whom the age 
of superannuation was 60 years; (b) Class IV staff 
of the Railv/ays (i) who had no prescribed age limit; 
and (ii) ^v^ho wore allowed to serve as long as they 
are physically fit; and (c) Class IV employees of 
the Secretariat Security Force who entered service 
on or after September 15, 1969 - retire at the age 
of 58 years. 


. 4:9 r 

(3) Police Personnel ,{ in the Border Security Force and 
that of the Central Reserve Police) are governed by 
the provisions ot the relevant Acts - according to 
? ■ : w their age of retirement is 55 years. 

3o 12 During the enquiry 'by the Third Pay Ccmmission in early 
1970's sorae of the- service associations of Central Government 
employees pleaded for raising the age of superannuation to 
6G years because of (i) increased longevity; and (ii) the fact 
that with late 'raarraige, a large number of government employees 
are not free from family responsibilities when they retire. An 
opposite view, for reducing retirement age to 55 years was 
argued by some of the service associations/unions with a view 
(i) to improve premotion prospects; and (ii) increased employ- ^ 
ment opportunities to the educated unemployed in the coijntry. 
However, the Third Pay Commission stuch to. the status quo of 
the superannuation age of 58 years for which they provided 
relevant arguments ; (i). general economic and social develop- 
ment; (ii) further increase in the expectancy of life from 
42 .0 years for men. -and 40.55 years for vjomen, in 1951, to 
47.1 from 45.6 years, in 1961; (iii) improvement in -the. 
expectation of life at the specific ages of 50,55 and 60;.and 
(iv) the raise in the survival rata cf all the groups of 
pensioners.- whether Class IV, Class III or Gazetted Officers - 
froiu 74.91 per cent inta-^iO-fO to 76.67 par cent in 1.960-70 
' for Class IV; from 78.43 per cent to 81.89 per cent for 
Class III; and from SI. 24 per cent tc 88.57 per cent .for 
Gazetted Officers. 

3.13 Finally, the niaib argxsraents adduced by the Commission 
for reducing existing age of superannuation are s it's effects 
on the employment situation and in improving the promotion 
. avenues of the ejcisting employees.. -In so far as the latter is 
concerned, the advantage, of any improvement in promotion pros- 
pects by reducing the retirement age can only be a.. 0^2 
as while it might expedite, promotions of the existing employees, 

■ they will retire earlier from the Government service" . (Para 9, 
Chapter- 60.) . They furthers observed that "the retirements frem 
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12,900 in 1966-67; 13,000 in 1967-68'* - the lower figures for 

the earlier years v/ere due to raising of the age of retirement 

in 1962. Based on the Ministry of Finance estimated re tire- 

iTients of 32,000 during 1972-73, of which 50 par cent will 

have been from the Class IV posts, the Commission averred that 

due to lowering of the retirement to 55 years, retirements 

v;ill taka place of 9.6‘,000 persons in place of 32,000 in 1972- 

due to 

73. On the other hand, /rise in family responsibilities - in 

the job market the retirees will seek reemployment whether 

in oublic sector vindertakings or in commercial establishments - 
and It 

/will leave only smaller number of jobs for the younger gene- 
rations and not improve the overall employment position for 
..the educated unemployed. 

3.14 As regards the enhance.mont of the age of retirement, 

on the basis of Ministry of Finance estimates, the retirements 
during the next 10 years (from 1972-73) were expected to show 
progressive increases at the rate of 20% every year - going 
upto .about 1,00,000 employe.ss in 1980-81, /the Commission 
concluded, "any enhancement of the age of superannuation at 
this stage would r.educe during the period by which this is 
done, the employment opportunities for the very large nuiaber 
of technical, engineering and professional students passing 
out ~rcm the Universities, technical institutes and various 
industrial tr lining institutes" (Para 10, ibid) , The Commission 
concluded "v/e, therefore, coma : to the conclusion that having 
regard to all the considerations the age of superannuation 
3 hoi.ila continue to be 58 years for the Central Government 
Employees . 

3.15 As against this background if a wider canvass is studied, 
one finds that the 'age of retirement' is 60 years or higher 
in a number of countries. Both for men and v/omen it is 70years, 
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12/ For scientific and technical personnel, the rules provide 
that in rare and exceptional circumstances extensions of 
service may be granted upto 62 years - though generally 
the age of superannua-tion is 58 years. The Commission reit- 
erated that for the Police, personnel, the age of superann- 
uation as fixed in the relevant Acts should continue to 
be retained. 
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in Brazil, Ireland/ Nonvay and Peru; 67 years, in Denmark, 
Iceland and Sweden; 65 years, in Canada, Chile, Finland, France, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, : Portugal, ^ Spain and the U. S.A . ; ' 6S 
years, for men-f oik onlv in Australia, .-vustria,- Belgium, German . 
Democratic P.epublic,’ German Federal Republic, Israel, Poland, • 
Switzerland and the U.K„; 6t- years, in Lebanon; 63''years, in 
the Philippines; 63, years for women folk in Switzerland; 62 
years for men folk in Greece; 60 year's for women folk in 
Aus'fcralia, Austria, Belgium, German Democratic Republic; Israel, 
German Federal Republic, Poland and the U.K.; 57 years, for 
women folk in Graeco; 60 years for men folk in Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, UoS.S.R. and Yugoslavia, 55 years, in 
Ceylon and Malaya, and 55 years f or women folk in Czechoslova- 
kia, Hxingary, Italy, Japan, USSR and Yugoslavia 

3.16 Largely, the age of retirement ib based on the higher 
expectation . of life at birtli, which is generally higher in the 
developed countries at '70 years and more', and the age of 
retiremert is lov^er due to lower expectation of life at birth 
in the developing comtries at around '50-55 years or less'. 
However, in the developed countries, the expectation of life 
of women is higher. For example, for men and v;ornen it is 67.92 
years and 74.18 years in Australia; 68.75 years and 75.18years 
i'n Canada; 57 yaars and 54 years, in GL,aonland; 66,57 yaa.rs ' v 
and 73.72 years in Austria; 67.73 years and 73.51 years, in 
'Eelgiuin; 63. ol years and 75.61 years, in C7iechoslovakia; 

70.8 years and 75.7 years, isi Denmark; 65.4 years and 72.6years 
in Finland; 6C.6 yaars and 76, 1 years, in France; 68.58 years 
and 72.85 years, in Ireland; 71 years and 76.7 years, in the 
Netherlands; 66.44 years and 73.75 y^ars, in Now Zealand; 

71 years. and 75,97 years, in Norv/ay; 71.69 years and 76.50 
years, in Sweden; 69.71 years and 75.03 years, in Sv/itzerland, 

68.8 years and 75.1 years, in the U.K, ; 65 years and 74 years, 
in the USSR;'. 64.79 years and 69.20 years, in Yugoslovia, Never- 
theless, it is fallacious that in a large number of developed 


fable" s 3.04 ; Retire ment Ages for Men and Wonen in 
- ■ 29 Developed countries 


Ages of Retirement 
(1) 7G years Men 


Names: of Cpm tries 

• 2 , ' , ■ " 


NO. of 
countries 
3. 


(1) 16 years Men & Wonen Ireland, Norway 2 

(2) 67 years Men & Women Denmark, Iceland, Sweden 3 

(3a) 65 years Men &Wcxnen Canada, Francer^Piniand, 2 / 


panada. Franc er^ Finland, 


.(3b) 65 year: 





Women only 




(63 

.years):; 




Women only 




(60 

years): 

(4) 

62 

years 

Men 

(62) 




Vfomen (57) 

(5) 

60 

years 

Man 

(60) 




Wanen(55) , 


Lvixemburg, Netherlands,- 
Portugal, Spain, United 
States of America.— 

4/ . 

Australia-r Austria, 
Belgium, Germany ( DR) , 
Germany XFR) , Israel, 
Poland, — Switzer land. 
United Kingdom 

Switzerland 


Except Sv/itzerland, out 
.of eight countries listed 
against (3b) . 

Greece 1 

C zech o Slovakia , Hung.a iry— 
Italy 

Japan, USSR, Yugoslavia 6 
Total ; 29 


' Foot Note S ' • 

jy In Prance, personnel retire between 55 and 60 years; 

2/ In the Netherlands, the age of 60 may be the time for 
retirement for those engaged in heavy work; 

3/ In the USA, although 65 , is defined as the age for full 
social security benefits, the majority of workers are 
now. electing to retire at 62 with reduced benefits; 

4/ In Australia, if a man is unemployed for more tiaan one 
year, he may retire at the age of 60; 

In Poland, miners and teachers may retire at age 60; and 

^ In Hungary, men engaged in heavy work may retire at 
age 55. 
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coxmtries/ the age of ratirenisnt for women are lov/er in spite 
of their higher expectation of life at birth - and also 'at 
specific ages in general and high survival rates at ages 
fcep'ond 50 years. In respect of the developing coentries also 
this characteristic prevails except in a few countries - 

r i 1 e* 1 xi i." ^ ^ ^ i- ■. .i s rj ^ x. a .La r ii in I'^sl & " ■ 

3.17 India is- vradded to ncn-discrirnin-ation between race, 
religion and sox; hence, it vrould be undemocratic and uncons- 
titutional to pr-oscrib-3 different roti’:'i;rr^rit ages for men 
-and v/omon„ Nor, it has ever been done in, the past. The 
different prescriptions for wom-en vis-a-vis men as regards 
the age of retirement is contrary to their higher expectation 
of life at birth and at specific ages in quite many developed 
countries, is discriminating and lacks demographic and 
democratic logic. In India, the demographic structure is 

changing fast; expect-ation' of life at birth and at specific 
. 14/ 

ages nas registered advrinces — over the last two-and-a-half 
decades.' As a resTilt, the raise in the retirement age will 
Le logical, periodically - say, at the mid-census year -and 
the oth-er at the census terminal year (or in brief, quinque- 
nnial ly). 

3.19 A perspective of the demographic profile has been 
develop.ed under Chapter XII (Table 12.01) from which it can 
be seen that the, aged population ’55 years .and over' v/ill 
grow by the year 2001 to 158 million from 43.4 million in 
.1971' (that is, to 3.64 times) - whereas, the total population 
will grow to 1.6, times; the population between '19 years and 
■ less' to 1.G6 times only; and population botv/pen '20-54 years’ 
to 1.84 times. In the process, the aged population v;ill rise 
to 18 per cent (or 2.25 times) of the total population in 20C3 

...... 54 .. . 


14/ Expectation of life at birth according to 1951 census v/as 
32.45 years for men and 31.66 ye-ars for' women; in 1961, 
41,89 years for men and 40.55 years for women; and in Vjll 
47.1, years for men and -45,60 years for women. What was 
expectation -of life '.at birth in 1031 almost became the 
■ ; - ,. expec.tation of l.ifa at age 40 that is around 24-2 5 years; 

^i.e., around .and what x*?as cxpecta.tion of li.fe in 194 3 {almost became the 
37.32 years expectation . Of - life at. age 40 in 1971. 

For details see Annex :. 14. Ol- -Expectation .of Life in India 
, ' avsi-1971) . ■ . - ^ 
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/age-group 

from 8 per cent in 1971 and. its .proportion to population in the/ 
'20—54 years' will grow to 37.35 per cent from IS per cent in 
1971. This will boost the importance of the aged population - 
and ifiriv even ' raise the age of retirement in order to oa lance 
the change in proportion of the population in the age group 
‘20-54 years'. This can make a way for employing or re- 
employing aged people for a longer number of years beyond 55 
or 58 or 60 years. In 20C1, the estimated life expectation at 

birth in Indis., will incre-ase to "65 years" and the exp act a - 

15/ 

tion of life at 'age 55 years' to about 18 years. — The number 
of live central civil regular retirees would also perhaps move 
upwards from 0.35 millicn^ in 1975, at 12-13 per cent compound 
annual rate* - 

3-20 Gerontologists have argued that the older unemployed 

(or the retirees) can compete successfully with younger job 

seekers, since the former have more experience and skill than 

the younger workers for the first time coming in the job. , 

Nonetheless, it is socially and psychologically, desirable to 

push up retirement age to *65 years (or even more than that) ' 

in the wake of rising survival rates of the aged people; 

simultaneously there is also a pressure to lov/er the age(s) of 

retirement since employment opportunities are not ceming up 

as f 'St as the new additions of younger people in the labour 
• . . . 55 . 

15/ There is, on an average, some tapering off in the productive 
efficiency with age, but the diminution is negligible and 
is more than counterbalanced by other nositive elements, 
such as, maturity, depth of experience. Old age, need not 
riave a chronological label, since it does not represent 
functional or physiological age; for some physical frailty 
or senescence come prematured, while , for others faculties 
do not blunt with age. Researches, about employment of 
'aged' have been carried out during war-time and they unfli- 
nchingly establish that there was no difference felt in the 
canacity of older v7orkers by 50 per cent emoloyers and 33.4 
per cent of employers viewed that the older workers could 
adjust to changed conditions contribute new ideas; it were 
only 16.6 per cent of the employers felt that the older 
workers found it difficult to adjust (Refer to t Labour 
Gazette, XLVII, No. 9 of September 1947; "The Problem of the 
Older Worker" - A Survey sponaored by -the U.S. National 
^ Association of Manufacturers) - "Like persons in all other 
age-groups, the older worker has his own weaknesses and 
his CT-7n special qualifications, his experience and stability 
are required as much as the fresh' approach and enthusiasm 
of youth... ha needs the opportunity to work, and the assur- 
ance of a useful place, in .society, as ‘much as he needs the ■ 
pr anise of security - tha.t :is offered through retirement 
pension schemes" (Joseph- W.Willard ; selected Lhpers of the 
75th .Anniversary' Meeting of the National Conference of SocM 
Work, 1948, pp. 395-402 .sColumbia University Press, New York,1949y 
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market as also tlie old ones attempting to resist their 
elimination from the labour market. The retirement and pension 
policies cannot be perpetual and univarsal both in developed 
and developing countric.?, and need to be modified with tlie 
dynamics of socia:. and economic conditions and the retirement 
'age' has to.be changing and, will change in future also under 
various pressures. However, it is true that the retirement 


phenomenon is more in urban areas and industrialised profess- 
ions than- in rural areas and the agricultural employment. 

Notwithstanding the above, the age of retirement ranges from 

15 / 

55-70 years in 29 developed countries in public services. — ■ 

It can be observed that in India also, in- public sector organ: 
sation ratiremant is at :"55 years or earlier for harder type 
of work (such as, in the Police, Border Security Force, Army) 
and in quite some cases the retirement is at "60 years and 
65 years" - though it is true that mode 'age' of retirement 
ranges bet’i’/een 55-58 years. 


Summa ry 

1, According to 1971 Census, total oopulation of India wes 
about 550 millions; in mi'dr-1976, 630 millions; and 
because of death rate declining faster and birth rata 
also imperceptibly, the pop-ulation growth v/ill after few 
quinquennio. resile be.ck and the growth rate wil], come 
dov;rr9ab.out 1.45 per cent per annum in the last quinque-- 
nnira'l It is projected that India's population will 
increase to 881 millions in 2001. Aged populj.tion, in 
the age-group ' 55 years and over' , being around 53 
millions (8 per cent) of the total population v/ill 
further grow absolutely and proportionately to about 158 
millions (IS per cent) in 2001 - though U.ii# projections 
estimate the increase to '108' millions, accompanied by 
the rise in expectations, of life at birth and at speci™ 
::'fic ageSr V -b?;?/, 7. S 

15/ In the USA there has been a steady decline of the 'aged' 
persons in the .labour force; and nearly 50 per cent of the 
man workers retired'. earlier-. than 65 years' age - getting 
reduced old-age benefits; in Canacaa, retirement is even at 
earlier age of ' 55 yea.rs for ' quite many by claiming reduced 
7 :|::7b>ehelS ts b 
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• f: at 170 milliC'^is 31 

Tte worTcing population in 1971/ is expected 

c-^nt) of. the total p P ■_ ^■i-,0 Year 2001 « The 

per T r 5 -^ 3 ter cent) m tn^ fri-^ntre, 

to grow ..^titled to governmental (C^ntr^ 

working slons' after retirement in ^^dia^i 

Of-, cite Sc Loc3l) ^ cent of the totox 

11.2 Millions, f owning the working pbpulation^ 

oopulation and P^f ^ent of the 3.1 millions 

of the country- Nearly^ . Ministries ; 

central government employe.s^are^^^ Defencei^l4 _per 

50 per cent in 5 per cent in Home Affairs. 

cent in Communications; and 0 p-r 

o-F r-^ireTi-nt for most of the civil 
The mandatory agi “^nd th^ States ranges oetween ^ 

servants in Centre and t a 62 and 

55-58 years theugn technologists, 

65 years - PS-^bicular Y ^ Commissions and the Judges 

Memhars of the Public bcrvxc^ rniirt = 

oi the High courts and Supreme Court.. 

^ge Of retirement 

lla* out of 29 is 70 years (for 

in 2 countries, if 3 countries (for men and 

men and women) ; (for men and women) ; 65 

women); ^5 years- in _ 8 countries ^ 63 years (for women) 

years for "^^n only m 9 _count^^c. g^countries; 62 

in 1 country? 60 ye|rs(for^ 1 country; ^ 

irjiarf (?S rnen^ ' 
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CHAPTER - IV 


IV . Rules and Procedures of Pensions for the 
Central Government Civil Employees 


I. Pension Rules 

4„01 The Central Civil Services (Pension) Rules 1972 - v/hich 

were enforeed with effect from June 1, 1972 - are applicable 

to all central government- employees substantively appointed to 

civil services and posts--! including the civil employees in 

2/ 

the Defence Services—' ) . They all are borne on pensionable 
establishments. These Rules, hov/ever, are not appl.icable to ; 


(i) Railway servants - who are still on joying ' contributor^’' 
provident fund facilities' r (ii) persons in casual and daily- 
rated employment and those paid from contingencies; (iii) 


persons entitled to the benefit of contributoir/ provident 
f'und; (iv) members of the All India Services; (v) persons 
recruited in foreign countries locally - for service in diplo- 
matic, consular or other Government of Indi.a establishments; 


(vi) persons om'ployed on contract except vdian the contr'ict 
provides othenvise; and (vii) persons whose terms and conditLons 
of service are regulated by or under the provisions of the 
constitution or any other lav; for the time being in force. 

4.c2 For pension purpc'-es, a governmert servant has to be 

eligible to claim pension only after rendering a 'qualifying 

service! 'Qualifying service 'of a govarnmont servant is counted 

' ■ . • » - f 8 * 


ly A government servant vrho is transferred permanently to a 
service or post to x^i-hich these rules apply - frcm the post 
to vmich these rules do not apply - has, hov;cver, the option 
to elac't to be gov'erned by the pension rules to which he 
1 wxs subject ' d:mmedia tely. before:; .the ■ da te ; of his ’ trai-isf e r ..(or : 
ho can opt for the above rules; but fois opjtion needs to be 
exercised in vrriting and be cornmunica'ted t'.") the authority 
making such order of, transfer; and the option once exercised 
:'.';':;:i:S . final. ((•' v ' 

2/ Defence Services mean, s Services under tlie Government of 

India in the Minis-try of Defence and in theDefonce Accomts 

Department under the control of the Ministry of Finance 

(Department of Expenditure,. Defence Division), paid out of 

the Defence' Services estimates - and not subject to the Air 

Force Act, 1950- (45 .of 1950) or the Army Act, 1950(46 of 
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from thG da to lao ■feakos Ghargo' of- tli.0 post to which I10 is first 
appointed either substahtively-- or -in an officiating or tempo- 
rary capacity -p rovideci that the officiating or temporary 

is followed wi tli out ■ inter r up tion-'^by substantive 
" ^ : - 4/ 

appointment in the same or another service-^ or post. 

4.03 'Under certain special, conditions or situations, the" '■ 

services rendered, qualify for pension eligibility or other- „ 
wise, 4 person who is initially employed by the GoverniTeht 
on a contract for a specified period and is subsequently 
appointed to the same or another post in a substantive capacity 
in a pensionable establishment without interruption of duty 
can either retain the Government Contributory Provident Fund 
with interest thereon - including any other compensation for 
that service; or agree to refund to the Government the 'mondary 
benefits - referred above' or to forego the same if they have 
not been paid to him, and thereafter count in lieu thereof the 
service for which the aforesaid monetary benefits may have 
been payable. Such option is required to be communicated to the 
Head of the Office mder intimation to the Audit Officer within 
a period of three months from the date of issue of the order 


3/ The interruptions can' be caused by (a) reasons beyond,, the 
control of the Government servant; (b) the total service. 

.iterruption excludii.g one or more- interruptions, if any - 
is of less than 5 years; and interruption - including two 
or more interruptions, if any - does not exceed one year, 
can l-a condoned by the appointing authority; but the condo- 
nation period does not count as . 'qualifying seanvice' under 
f "Pule '-28.' ■ ■ 'A, ; ■ 

^ (i) Any one's service is not to be considered "qualifying 
service" unless his duties and pay are regulated by the 
Government under conditions determined by the Government; 

(ii) A government servant who has worked under State Govern- 
ment and who have been transferred to a service or post 
where these rules apply, the continuous service under the 
State Government in officiating or temporary capacity, as 
the case may be, is to be accounted as qualifying service; 
(ii) The service rendered on 'probation' qualifies only if 
, that is followed by 'confirmation* on the same or another 
post; and (iv) An 'appaxantice ' service does not qualify, 
except in case of Subordinate Accounts service in the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Department or the Defence Accomts 
Department. 


Coxjnting of 
Service in 
Military Est 
abli shment 
or War 
Service ; . ■ 


of permanent transfer to pensionable service; or if he is on 
leave - whichever is later. In case, the person does not do 
it, : the Govarnmeht servant shall be deemed to have opted for 
the retention of the- m.'netary benefit, payable or p-aid to him 
on account of service rendered on contract. 

4.04 In-: cass of a Governrnant servant who. retires on compen- 
sation pension or invalid pension or compensatory gratuity 
or invalid gratuity, is re-employed and appoin-ted substanti- 
vely to a, service/ post, he can opt under Rule 18 either 
(1) to dr-av; -the pension and retain the gratuity sanctioned 
for his earlier service, than his previous service does not 
count as qu-alifying service cr (2) cease to drav; the pension 
or refund the gratuity (including DCRG, if any) - then his 
former service can be counted as 'qualifying service' - .but 
i u is not required of him to r-afund irnru,jdiatoly t.h,.e pension 
drawn. Any or 'the abo'/e tv.-o options need to be exorcised- by 
the concerned servant, within 3 months of the date of" issue- 
or the order of roornpl-oymon t on a substantive appointment. 
However, if the -Governmont servant is on Ic-iv-e on t’nat day, 
option can be exorcised within 3 months of his r.etvirn fron 
leayo - i\diichsvor is latex’; f-eiling to opt for any of the 
two options, is deemed that the Government servant has opted 
fc ■ the first option. 

4.C5- \ -Government- servant prior to his appointment in a Civil 
_ServicG (or a p-ost against /war-reserved '/oth-:ir permanent 
vacancy which developed in pr::;-1948), h.iving rendered satisfac- 
tory paid wholetime job enlis-ted or commissioned for 'war- - 

- - - ■ ■■■■... . . . ■ ' ■ - , *■ . » oO . o 

^ In case, the Governmont servant opts for the first alter- 
.native the admissible pension or gratuity is subject to a 
limitation that - service gratuity or the capital value of 
the pension .and DCRG ednnot- exceed the difference between 
the value of the pension -and DCRG (if any) th, 4 t would be 
admissible at. the: time of final retirom-ent if the two 
periods of ■ service are coral' Inod and the value of rotirement 
benefits and : tlie value of retirement benefits already 
granted to him for the previous SG.rvicG. In, case of ncccnd 
■ option, rofun.di.ng; of the ' gratuity received for earlier 
service is necessary in monthly .instalments on exceeding 
36 in-stalments -- the first instalment beginning frexn the 
next month, to '.the- -one in .which -.option was exorcised and the 
right to conn.t-..pr:evi,oUs services only , when the whole amcujnt 
IS refunded, ■ - ■ 


■ - o( India during (1939-46) service 

service, in tne ^r.ed ,3 allowed to co^t 

did not earn pension un “ leave^) on full pnY. ^ 

such service (1"=^"^"® ^ °„a3r Rule 2° as a qualifying 

sick leave, extraordinar . 1- service the 

service - provided 1^ n ^ ro.^rds/nor claimed 

ago of IB ycats. (2) t,osas or 

the Share of pension^ services demand', from the 

gratuity in respect of war .. 

government service 

,rir''-ic 4 06 A qovornment oorva -nosi forfei'cs 

:onso 2 nGnco|;i.Ob ju ^.aeians) from servico or pOon 

m5IiiiiiiIsorily retired (or evon ro- re-instated, these 

•^Piirnis past service "itr rl^ularised as duty or 

" rpUred auUSt; «hich passed the order of 
leave by a spec interruption in service 

roinstatement under R - forfeiture of poast 

ancluding that by resignation) en^ils 
.ervice except when (i) the absencoj- r 

rised leave, “d =° 1-9 ..^pension when immediately turns 
iilled ,„„,*ar to non-qualifying s-orvice 

into reinstate-.- ^ .-luthority in public interest.: 

^.hen ordered by a the pension sanctioning authority 

Notwithstanding any ^ retrospectively the 

>q:qvi'--f the powers, may c- mmut -y 

, r ob-nnee as extraordinary leave. 

periods of absence -ia V \ 


servici 


is or awy^ii'-'- . . 1 / 4 .-, lira 

. a -rvant declared ' surplus'-^ opts to 
ualifying 4. Cl '■h'.cn a govornm-n -- transfer to Central 

ervice_j:._ voluntarily retire within two mon o ^ tariat and when 

pSftgsPool of surplus Personnel in the Cabinet scc^ 

^ piyabli is counted as allowed to count at govern 

tlons for ektraordina^ e - to join or rejoin 

ment discretion " itv^tcommission and for prosecuting 
duty on 9 CC°— t of CIV 1 studios, and also during 

’ higher ■ sci:entiftc.uan.a. t-ciui ^ 

su.spension from service. studi-s carried out by 

7 / Declared 'surplus' .^/::®^tion and the Staff Inspection 
the Department of Admxnis ;^ture. Ministry of Financt- 

Unit of the Department of luxpunox 
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his name being sent to Director-General of Emplo;^ent and 
Training, in case of Class IV, he is entitled to add 5 years 
to his qualifying service - provided that the government 
servant already has 15 years of 'qualitying service' to his 
credit - and the 5 years' adding does not exceed, the service 
that the said government servant could have rendered upto 
the date of his , retirement . 

Addition of 4„08 Any addition— '^to 'q’.ialifying service' is possible mder 

sane years . , . . , ,,, 

special circumscancos, such as, (1) adding tor purposes of 

ing service superannuation pension a period not exceeding one-fourth 

of the length of '.rovernment servants' service or the actral 

period by which his age at tlx. time of recruitment exceeded 
9/ 

2 5 years— provided if the scaradce or the post to which the 
employee is appointed is one ; (a) for vhich. post-graduate 

research or specialist qualification or exparience in scienti- 
fic, technclogical or professional fields is essent ial, and 
(b) to which candidates of more than 25 years' age are 
ord-inarily recruited. Nevertheless, this ccncession can be 
availed only v/hen the actual qualifying service rendered by 
the government servant is not loss than 10 years. Option once 
exercised by the government service is final - and the 
concession requires final approval of the Ministry of Finance 
as .also UPSC C in case tO.e recruitnent s made by the U?SC) . 
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8/ In the U.K., a civil servant vdao joins government service 
after attaining the age of 40 years, he gets a weightage 
factor of 8/5 or 1.66 of the actual years of service rendered; 
; this concession is given to those civil servants also who 
join between the age of 30-4C years- but the v/eightago 
factor is applied only to the service rendered after 40yea-cs 
of age - and for the oarlivar years the wojightage is not 
applied. 

9/ This rule existed c-arlier also but the service holders did 
not knov; about it either at the time of the selection by 
UPSC or afterwards : resultantly, after 1960 and upto 1972- 
73, only tv;p- govo.rnment servants availed of this benefit. 
Therefore,' the Third, Pay Commission recommended that, in 
the a dvertishmont .-issued by the UPSC, rules of retirement 
applicable .to .such, specialised posts, should be' mentioned 
,'b' . . that this benefit .wopld. also .bo avail.ablo to candidates of 

better qualityyif they ..a re attached to the government 
service (page’ 22, ’ chapter 6C; Third Pay Commission Report) 




Further, tha spocialist emiioyed at the age of 35 years or 
more is obliged to elect within three months frem the date 
of his appointment. If he elects to forego pension rights, 
he becartes eligible for Contributory Provident Fund. 

Limitat i ons ; (The rules for declaration of ^ 'surplus ' 
also” 'addition ' of service, are not applicable to 

Class IV servants) 

4.0‘- There are folloiclng. types of pensions, which are in 
vogue under the Government of India for Civil Servants ; 

(1) Superannuation Pension ; This is granted under 
Rule 35 to a Government servant who is retired on . 
his attaining the age of compulsory retirement; the 
age usually ranges frexn 55 years to 60 years - 
though for a large majority of civil servants, it 
is applicable on attaining the age of 58 years. 

(2) Retiring Pensio n : This granted under Rule 36 to 
(a) government servant who retires (or is retired) 
earlier than the age of compulsory retirement _ in 
accordanca with Rules 43 (or 48) — /of the Pension 
Rules or under Rule 56 of Fundamental Rules or 
Article 459 of the Civil Service Regulations; and 

(ii) a government servant v7ho on being declared 
surplus opts for voluntary retirement under Rule 29 
of the Pension Rules. 

(3) tension Under Rules 37 & 37A' ^^ ; Wlaen an absorption, 
under a Goy^ernment Corpor ition/company/Body of the 
Governn'.an t servant is doclaredi2/t>y the Governrnent- 
to be in 'public interest' , ho is retired from the 
service from the date of such absorption, but for 
the 'family pension government does nO' more remain 
responsible. Under Rule 37A, a government servant 
can elect another alternative of getting the DCRG 
along with a lump sum amount, in lieu of pension, 
not exceeding the commuted value of one-third of 

his due pension (in accordance with the provisions 
of the Civil Pensions (Commutation Rules) - as also 
a terminal benefit equivalent to tv;ice the amount 
of the lump sum mentioned jiast above; this is, 

■ .... 3 . . 

10/ Retirement is allowed on completion of 30 years 'qualifying 
service - on permission by the government or under clause 
(i) of Article 349-A of the Civil Service R^agulations under 
which Government has the option to retire a government 
servant after completion , of 25 years' qualifying service. 

11/ This provision mder Rule 37 was inserted vide Ministry of 
Finance Notification No.44 (i) -EV/71 of Articles 9, 1973 - 
effective .from April 21, 1973 s and Rule -37A was added 
vide Ministry of Finance Notification No.4l(i)-sv/71-I of 
z: j:i;:;:::;:::4pr fbfda* :::;::l|:74:. 

12/ Such declaration is not required in respect of a scientific 
empT^oyee, 
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■however, subject to the condition that Government 
servant surrenders his right of drawing remaining 
two- thirds of- : the pension amdl he is not entitled 
. to the JX!RG and, i f drav;n in excess, he is to 
refmd such amount, 

(4) Invalid Pension : Under Rule 30, when a government 

servant is' declared by appropriate medical authority- 
permanently incapacitated for further service, ha 
can be granted 'invalid pension*. Hoxvevar, in case 
the incapacity is directly due to irregular or 
intemperate habits, no pension is granted; but in 
case it is declared that ■ the servant is not fit 
for further employment of laborious chiracter, he 
is employed on lower pay; but failing availability 
of furtlaer new employment, ha is granted ‘invalid 
pension ' . 

Compensation Pension ; This pension is given, under 
Rule 39, to, a government servant who is selected for 
discharge owing to abolition of his permanent post 
and is given the option, by three months’ notice, 
either . to take 'compensation pension* he is entitled 
to under Rules ^ to accept another appointment on 
such pay -as can bo offered and keep continuity in 
his services. 

Compulsory Retirement Pension s vnaen a Governioent 
servant ccmpulsorily retires under Rule 40 ms a. 
penalty, the penalty is imposed at a rata not less 
than two- thirds and not more than full invalid 
pension (including gratuity) „ In case the penalty 
is more than what is provided, as above, it can be 
imposed only 'by the Prosidert -and therein prior 
UPSC's consultation is obligatory- Further, the 
provisions of Rule 46 (of additional pension and 49 
■■^f fixing gratuity) cannot be vitiated. 

( 7 ) Compassionate Allov/ance 'in lieu of Pension Forfeited; 
Under Rule 41, n government servant dismissed or 
removed and forfeits bath 'pension and gratuity' - 

a competent authority, if regards the case as 
deseirving can sanction a ‘compassionate allovrmce' 
not exceeding two-thirds of pension (or gratuity or 
both) however, it is not to be loss than what is 
: i a provide^dp^undeb3:Ula 

(8) Extraordinary Pension i As a substitute to the 
application of WorTcraen Compensation Act 1923, to 
the industrial vrorkors in Civil employment of the 
Government/ extraordinary pension was being paid 

^ ::rf or;ldeilitilbrt^Sn::|’4ry 

attributable to' ‘risk of office' nr 'special rise ! 
of 'office,'''.''' ,These'^ items were not' clearly' identi- , ■ 
■" fiable giving' scope for various interpretations - , f 
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though it is dependant upon consultations with the 
UPSC, Comptroller and Auditor General and Ministry 
of Finance where required. Therefore, the Third 
Pay commission recommended to shape this pension 
on the lines of Workmen Compensation Act - in whida 
it was emphasized that .after the death of the 
pensioner, mdar this Clause the pension should 
devolve according to 'family pensionl^./ rules, 
similar to what are in force in 'family pension' 

’ in the forrri of widow's pension, gratuity, children 
allowance; and that children's allowance should 
continue to be admissible as they ’were earlier. 
Further, ordinarily - if the employee is alive, 
he is granted ‘invalid pension' - whichshould not 
be less than the 'family pension'. 

I'amily Pension : The practice of family pension was 
not there before 1938, In fact, it is quite a recent 
phenomena under' Pension Rules 77-82 (in 1964), 

'There are two types of 'Family Pensions' : (a) Cont- 

ributory Family Pension; and (b) Non-contributory 
Family Pension. 

(a) The Contributory Family Pension : applies to a 
, (;Gw^e rnment; se irvah t ' who- 'enter s. : in service in; ' a 'pen- ' 
sionable establishment before the 1st January, 1964, 
and also to a Government servant who was in service 
on 31st December, 1963 and came to be governed by 
provisions' of the family pension scheme for central 
Government employees ('1964) - contained in Ministry 
of Finance Office Memorandum No. 9 (16) -EV(A)/63 
dated 31st December, 1963, as in force, immediately 
before the commencement of these rules. Under Rules 
77-82 - on th j death of a working Government servant 
or a pensioner - family pensioners becones due to 
the no.minee spousa/dependent children. In case of 
working governm'.ant servant, besides family pension, 
DCRG is also available to the nomineo/spouse/depen- 
dent children xonder.Rule 55- and 54 (when the 
government servant is eligible for contributory 
family pension) . The claims can be filed by the 
legal claimants - and in case of dependent claimants 
through the guardian; hov;evcr, the unmarried 
daughter having attained can submit the claim herselt 
Their claims are validated after ajusting various 
assessed government dues; and when the orders from 
the pension sanctioning authority are not received 
within one month from., the date of death; the hudit 
Officer assumes that full DCRG and non-contributory 
' pension , becones due for sanction. In the event of 
non- settlement of government dues or non-availability 
of required, docimehts,' the anticipatory DCRG and 

13/ As explained in this paragraph under 'Family Pension'. 
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Pension are sanctioned - v/ith a proviso for 
revision later on on completion of detailed inves- 
tigation and inquiries; however, the anticipatory 
payaents ina''‘ a earlier exceed th a finally decided 
/ amcunts - tl"o refrmds in respect of pension 

payments will become d\,ie but in respect of DCRG. 

(ii) In case of deceased pensioner, family pension, 
as also residuary qr^xtaity becomes due/ the entitle- 
ment of family pension before the Third Pay 
Gommission's recoirimend-a tions, that was admissible 
is as holovr ; 

Table ; 4 ,01 : Rates and amoimts of Family Pensions 
prior to i„ 1.1973 

Si. Pay of the Government Monthly family pension existing 

No. -servant as before before 

1. 2. • . ' ■ 3. " 

1. Belot-J Rs.200/-p.m. 30 per cent of jp'^Y - with a minimum of 

^ Rs.25/- per month raised to Rs.40/- 

per month fran 1,3,70. 

2. Rs. 200-799 15 per cent of pay subject to a 

minimum of Rs.96/- and a minimuin of 
Rs.60/-per month. 

3. R 3 . 8 OO and above 12 per cent of pay subject to a 

maximum of Rs.lBO/-. 


The Scheme also pro’, /ides that, if the servant dies 
in harness after rendering a minimum service of 
7 years, th:.: family should be p:iid at an enhanced 
rate of 5C yor cent Of last pay drawn or twice of 
the ordinary family pension - whichever is less; 
this enhanced pension is admissible for first seven 
years after demise of the servant or pensioner and 
thereafter the family is paid at ordinary rates 
(This Scheme is contributory in nature inasmuch as 
tlrat every employee is required to surrender a 
portion of his gratuity - equivalent to 2 montb^/ 
emoluments subject to a m,axiraum of Rs. 3, 600/-.— ^ 


(iii) When the Scheme of 
accepted in 1964, it was 
cost will be about Rs,l7 


'family pension' was 
estimated that by 1989 its 


a year and the 


employees' share in this covered about 8 per cant 
of the total expenditure. In case of industrial 
workers v/ith the government - the workers contribu- 
tion is I- 1/3 per cent, employers' 1-1/3 per cent, 
and 2-2/3 of- the Central Government for f-amily 
pensions.. 


14/ Revised to R. 
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(iv) The Third Pay Comniission thought tha.;. the 
existing rates of 'family pension* were inndeqvate- 
particularly to those who dio in harness. AgaiUj 
the Commission noted that the Central Government 
employees who died in 6 years (1965-66 to 1970-71) 
numbered 54,852 of which 70 per cent (or 37,824), ^ 

had put in 10-30 years service; 21 per cent 
(11,639) less than 10 years' service; and 9% 

(or 5,389) more than 30 years service. Further, 
on an average annually (during 1965-66 to 197C-71) 
total demices’of government servants in harness 


was 9, 142 of which maximum deaths were of Class IV 
employees at 5,074 (or 56.6 per cent); follav;ed 
by 3,-878 (or 41.4 per cent); and Class I & II 
tog-sther 190 (or 2.00 per cent only). In the 
background of -this analysis the Commission 
recommended 'family pension rates as belox-; which 
vj.ere later on accepted by the Government. 

Table ; 4.02 s Rates and Amounts of Family Pension 


fron 1.1.1973 for New retirees only 

SI. Pay of Government 
No. servant 

Amount of family pension for New 
par mensum retirees 

i. 2. 

3. . • 

1. Below Rs.400 

30 per cent of pay subject to a 
minimum of Rs.SC end .aaxiinuiVi of h.lOO 

2. Rs. 400-1199 

15 per cent of pa-^*, subject to a 
minimum of Rs.lOO and a maximum of 
Rs.160/-, 

3. Rs. 1200 and above 

12 per cent of pay, subject -co a 
minimum-, of R 3 .I 6 O and a maximum of 
Rs,25C/-. 


(v) In the event of the death of tha pensioner - 
dTiring first seven years of his retirement (or 
till he attains the age of 65 years), tha family 
pension in no case is to exceed the pension sanct- 
ioned to a Government servant - but it has to be 
at an enhanced rate. Quita many family pensioners 
■feel that family pension should be about 75% of 
the basic pension since except for 'food* and 
'clothing* needs of the deceased pensioners, the 
widow-wife's other requirements remain unchanged. 

(b) The Non-Contributory Family Pension ; applies 
to a Government servant v;ho was in service on 31st 
December, 1963 and had specifically opted for the 
Scheme of 'family pension'. This pension is gran- 
ted for a period, of not exceeding ten years to the 
family of a government servant who dies v/hile 
'in service' -.after ccmplotion of not less than ten 
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Amount of 
Pension 
entltleme n t 


Size of the 
Death~cum~ 
Retirement ' 
Gratuity 
fc'' and. its 
payment 


years' qualifying service - provided that the 
GO\/ernment, ia exceptional circumstances, grant 
of such pension to the family of a government 
oSj-vant who dies while in service after completion 
Of not less than ten years qualifying service and 
provided further that period of payment is in no 

^ period of five years from 
Che uate on v/hioh the Government servant would 
have been relieved in the normal course on 
Superannuation Pension ' . The amount of non- 
contributory family pension payable under this 
Kuie^ IS one-half of the superannuation pension - 
rfnich would have been admissible to the government 

5? relieved on the date following 

the date of his death. The pension is payable to 
person (s) who v/ere dependent on the deceased 
government servant for support, such as, (i) an 
unmarried female member of a government servants' 
family on the event of marriage; (ii) a widowed 
female member of government servants family in the 
event of marriage; and (iii) a brother of govern- 
ment servant on his attaining the age of eighteen 
y u s © 

^ non-contributory family pension is 
grc.nt>„d_^.„o_a minor member of the family of the - -■ 

deceased, it is payable to the guar.-iian on behalf 
or the minor. 

4.10 For pre-1938 entrants in service the maximum proportion 
of pension was 50 per cent 30/60 (the nuirieritor indicating the 
number of years of 'qualifying service of average omolumenllf 
This proportion ..ms reduced to 37.5 p„.r cent or 3C/S0, but 

in adaition to the pension, 'gratuity' for the post-1938 
entrants was provided. After the acceptance of the recommen- 
dations of the Third pay Commission the proportion was raised 

to, 33/80 of the thirty-six months average emoluments along 
with DORG, 

4.11 According to Rule- 50, a government servant who completed 
.five years' 'qualifying service' becomes eligible for the 

... 68 ... 

1^ ^irty--six months' average pay before retirement under 
Rule 34, the Rule has recently (February, 1976) Len modi- 
fled to ten months,' average pay to obviate delay in 
sanction of _pension .and, DCRG, by making the ■ rules -and 

■ pensioners who have 
to wait for sanction for periods extending to a year^ (or 

■ even 2-4 years), in . quite many cases. 


Recognised. 
Relations to 
receive 
pension and 
aCRG '^ : ^ 
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grant of gratuity or pensi’oh bn his retirement plus death- 
cum-retirement gratuity. DCRG. is one-fourth of the emolu- 
ments: for each completed six monthly period of gmlifying 
service subject to a maximum of 15 times of the emoluments. 
This applied to both pre-1938 and post-1938 entrants. In 
case' a government servant (either for pre-1938 and post-1938 
entrants) dies while in service after completing five years' 
qualifying service, the amount of death-cum-retirement 
gratuity shall be equal to 12 times ' of his emoluments subject 
to the condition that the amount of Doath-cum-Retirement 
Gratuity payable is in no: case to exceed Rs.24,000/-. Follow- 
ing Third Pay Corrmission' s recommendations, the maximum 
amount of DCRG due to a retiring pensioner is not to exceed 
Rs.30, 000/-. 

4.12 For the purpose of these rules, the relation to a 
Government servant means s ' (i) Wife or wives (including 
judicially separated wife or wives) in case of male Government 
servant; (ii) Husband (including judicially separated husband 
in case of a female Government servant); (iii) Sons including' 
step, sons and adopted sons; (iv) unmarried daughters inc lud- . . 
ing step daughters and adopted daughters; (v) widovjed , 
daughters includin.g step, daughters and adopted d-aughters; 

(vi) Father, mother - (including adopted parents in case of 
individuals whos-o person- law permits adoption); (vii) 

Brot’ners belov; the age of eighteen years including step 
brother; (viiiXroiarried sisters and widowed sisters including 
3 t.:ip sisters; (ix) M-arried daughters; and (x) Children of 
■Pre-deceased' son. * ; - . / 

4.13 The pension p-ayable uaider this- rule is conferred by 
means of nomination and if there is no nanination or if the- - - 

..nomination- made does not' 'survive') the gra-tui-ty is to be paid 
in the manner indicated, that -is, (a) if there are one or 
more surv.iv-ing members of the f.amily in clauses (i) , (ii) , 
(iii) and (iv) mentioned above, the gratuity shall be 
distributed to- all members in, equal shares;, (b) if there 
are no such surviving members of the clauses mentioned above. 
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Prcx:edures . 
for sanction 


but there are one or more rnembars as in changes (v) ^ (vi) , 
(vii), (viii), (ix) and (x) than the gratuity is to be 
.distributed to all, members in equal shares. 

4.14 In case of Death-CuiTi-Retirement Gratuity : When a 
Governmont sa:rvant dies while in service or after retiremait 
without receiving, the amount of gratuity and leaves behind 
no family and has made no nomination or the naainee does not 
survive, the amount of Daath-cum-Retirement Gratuity - ^ 

payable in respect of such Governniient servant under the 
prescribed rule lapses to the GoverriiTient. 

15 In all Departments, every Head of the Deepartment is 


supposed to prepare a list every six months, i.. 


on the 1st 


of pension 

for Gazetted January and the Ist July each year of all Gazetted and non- 
St Non-GaZ'-ttEdqg^2etted staff who are duo to rctiro within the next 12 to 


. ^ovt . Se rvant s 


Gazetted 
Government 
Servants ■ 


18 months; the copy of the list has to be sent to the A.udit 
Officer in the Ministry concerned not later than 31st January 
or 31st July of that year. In case the retirement is for 
reasons other -than the superannuation. Audit Officer is 
informed as soon as this is known to Head of the Department. 

4.16 .All Gazetted Government servants are to submit in 
writing an applicition for Pension to the Audit Officer one 
ye r in advance of the '■3ato of his anficipated retirement; 
therefore, the Audit Officer prepares ■ pension papers'^: and; .; fjf 
sends to the concerned Government servant, under intimation 
to the Dopartment/Ministry. Hov;ever, where the Government 
servant himself is Head of the Department then to the Ministry 
concerned, the submission of the application for Pension by 
the Officer one year in advance of the date of anticipated 
retirement is required to be returned to him duly completed 
v;lthin a period of three months from the date of issue of 
intimation but in no case later than the actual date of retire- 
ment. Further, after sending the duly completed application 
to' the Audit Officer, tJae Head of the Department or the Ministry 
communicates, the orders of the. pension sanctioning authority 
to the Audit Officer within three months and if such orders 
are not received toy ; the, Audit Officer then he shall assume 
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that the retiring Government servant has been allovred full 
pension or gratuity if after such communication any event 
occurs vjhich has ..a bearing on the amount of pension admission 
the fact should be pronptly reported to the Audit Off icerby 
the Pension Sanctioning Authority. In the absence of any 
event/' a report to that effect the certificate as to satisfac- 
tory nature of the service rendered by the government servant 
shall be forwarded to the Audit Officer within a week of the 
date on V7hich the Government servant retires. 

4.17 The Head of the office is required to furnish to the 
Audit Officer, at least fourteen days bafora retirement, the . 
particulars of Government dues recoverable out of gratuity 
before payment is authorised. These Government dues include 
contribution towards the contributory family pension, if 
applicable. Government dues which have been assessed and amount 
to be held over for adjustment of Government dues which have 
not been assessed so far. After the retirement, a notification 
in the Official Gazette specifying the actual date of retire- 
ment is issued within awfeok of such date and a copy of this 

is to be forwarded immediately to Audit Officer. This is not 
necessary in case, in the official Gazette regarding the grant 
of l^eave preparatory to retirement to a government servant 
is already issued unless the leave is curtailed or when the 
retirement is for any reason postponed. 

4.18 The Audit Officer thereafter assesses the pension and 
gra.:.uity and if the pension is payable in his circle of audit, 
he often takes into account the orders of the pension sanction- 
ing authority and the dues fran the officer prepare the Pension 
payment order as also the order for the payment of gratuity. 

4.19 In case, the pension is payable in another circle of 
audit, the Audit Officer shall send the necessary payment 
authority to the Audit Officer of that circle who arranges 
payment at the Treasury concerned. The fact of the issue of 
the pension Payment Order and order for payment of Gratuity 
is required to be immediately reported to the pension 
sanctioning authority. 


Non-Gazotted. 

GcjvernmGnt 

Servants 
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4.20 If a Government servant is likely to retire before his 
pension or gratuity or both can be finally assessed, the 
Audit Officer deteriidnes the pension and the gratuity (or 
both) after careful summary investigation is entitled; he 
can as well order for disbursement of the anticipatory 
gratuity after deducting the necessary dues. The anticipa- 
tory amounts are subject to revision on the completion of 
the detailed investigation and inquiries. In case the amount 
of pension granted is found afterv/ards to be more than the 
entitlement he is asked to refund the excess (but refunding 
is not applicable in respect of gratuity). 

4.21 In case of a government servant on whem there is charge 
of grave misconduct or negligence and against whom depart-, 
mental or judicial proceedings are pending, the Audit Officer 
authoriz<^s payment of Provisional pension not exceeding the 
maximutn pension vdaich I’J'ould have been admissible on the 
basis of the Government servant's qualifying service. But 

no gratuity is authorised until the conclusion of the 
proceedings a-nd final issue of orders. This provisional 
pension is adjustel against final retirement benefits. 

4.22 Every Head of the Office shall undertake the work of 
preparing pension papc'-s one year before the government 
servant is due to retire on superannuation anl the Government 
servant himself is required to send the application to the 
Government one yasr in advance of the date on v;hich he 
attains the age of superannuation. 

4.2 3 The Head of the Office is to prepare a statement of the 
Government servant's service as also examine his se.rvico book 
in relation to pay bills and relevant records and satisfies 
himself as to whether the annual certificates of verification 
for the entire service are recorded therein. If any portion 
of service is not capable of being verified because the 
Government servant had, rendered the service in another office 
or Department, a reference is made to the Head of that office 
or Department for the ..purpose of this verification for that 
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4„24 If any portion of the Government servant's service cannot 
be verified in the above manner, then he shall file a written 
stc. :-,3ment on plain paper stating that he had in fact had 
rendered that period of statement and make a declaration as 
to fiC truth of that statement and shall procure all evidences 
to support this declaration. If the authority to sanction 
per^sion to that Government servant is satisfied with the 
written statement, the information furnished by government 
servant and the evidence pr<!?<3.uced by him, only that portion 
of service w'ill be calculated for purpose of sanction of 
pension. After caaplying these requirements the Head of the 
office certifies the character, conduct and past service of 
the Government servant to entitle him to the favourable 
consideration of the pension sanctioning authority- After 
conpleting these the Head of the office sends all these 
papers to the Audit Officer along with the concerned service 
book duly conpleted and any other documents relied upon for 
the verificition of service claimed. 


Note 2 Other consequent proceedings are the same as in the 
case of Gazetted Officers as given in Paras 3.18 ~ 
3.22. 


Summary 

1. Under the Central Civil Services (Pension) Rules 1972 
only substantively appointed central government employ- 
ees, after rendering a qualifying service are entitled, 
ta pension, und-ar certain conditions and limitations as 
also exemptions and privileges of counting , temporary 
and officiating periods, military services, under decla- 
ration of a post 'surplus' adding years to qualifying 
service. 

2. The central Civil Services (Pension) Rules, 1972 and 
subsequent amendments are applicable to all the Central 
Government employees substantively ■ appointed to civil 
services and posts including the civil employees in the 
Defence Services and if they have rendered 'qualifying 
service'. These Rules Jo not apply to : Railway 
Servants - who are still under 'Contributory Provident 
Fund* facilities, - casual and daily-rated' employees. 
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„ . locally recruited persons ' abro3 d in iiiplcmatic, consular 
or other Government of India esta'*,"'lishments and persons 
smploved hinder constitutional pro\ isions or any other 
lavj in force. Various provisions also relate to "^war- 

^ service' , 'dismissal', 'suspension', 'qualifying service 'etc. 

3. There are nine types of pensions : (i) Superannuation 
Pension; (ii) Retiring Pension; (iii) Pension under 
Rule 37 and 37 -A; (ivV Invalid Pension; (v) Compensation 
Pension; (vi) Compulsory Retirement ' Pension; (vii) Com- 
passionate Allowance 'in lieu of Pension Forfeited; 

(vlii) Extra or clina ry Pension; and (ix) Family Pension. 

The rules applicable and eligibility’ are discussed under 
each heading. 

4. From 50 per cent maximun, the proportion was brought 
down to 37.5 per cent, in 1962 (along viith DCRG 
introduced anev/) , and raised to 41.25 per cent on 
1.1.1973 of the last thirty six months' average pay and 
this has been further liberalised to 41.25 per cent of 
the last ten months' average pay. 

5. Death-cura -Retirement Grituity ( EX3RG) is h each 
completed six-monthly pjriocl of qualifying service 
subject to a :a.:iximum of 15 times of the ornolxments ; 

13 months in lump sum and 2 months for family pension. 
Following the Third Pay Commission's recemmendations the 
maximum amount of DCRG has been raiscid to Rs.30,000 
(from Rs„24,COO) subject to 14^^ months in lump-siam and 

2 months for providing family pension in the event of 
the demise of the pensioner. When a Government servant 
dies while in serv.cc- (or after r ..tiremont) without 
receiving the gratuity (DCRG) and leaves behind no family 
and has made no nomination or the nominee does not survi,>o, 
in such a situation the -D7RG payable lapses to the 
; ';:-;Goverhmant..; : f 

6. Procedures for sanction of ponsisris to Gazetted and. non- 
Gazetted serv-ants are separately laid down- and these have 
been now significantly rationalised by the Government 
Order of February 1976. 
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COMMUmTIOM VALUE FOR A P5M3I0N OF _ 

RUP ES ONE PER annum (EFFSCTIVE FROM 1.11. 19o3) 


Age next Canmutation value 
birthday expressed in number 
of years' purchase 


1 . 


2 . 


Age next Commutation value 
birthday expressed as 

nxjraber of years' 
purchase 


17 

20. 33 

51 

13.07 

18 

20.22 . 

52 

12.75 

19 

20.11 

53 

12.42 

20 

19.99 

54 

12.09 

21 

19.87 

55 

11.75 

22 

19.7 5 

56 

11.42 

2 3 

19.61 

57 

11.08 

24 

19.48 

58 

10.73 

2 5 

19.33 

59 

10.39 

26 

19.18 

60 

10.05 

27 

19.02 

61 

9.70 

28 

18.86 

62 

9.36 

29 

18.69 

63 

9.02 

30 

18.51 

64 

8.68 

31 

18.32 

65 

8.34 

32 

13.13 

66 

9.00 

33 

17.93 

67 

7 . 67 

34 

17.72 

68 

7.34 

354 ■ • 

17.50 

69 

7.02 

36 

17.28 

70 

6.70 

37 

17.05 

71 

6.39 

38 

16.80 

72 

■ 6.09 

391 

16.56 ■ 

73 

5.80 

4(. 

16.30 

74' 

5.51 

41 y 

16.04 ■ 4 ■ ■ . ' 

75 

5.23 

■'1 2 

15.77 

76 

4 , 96 

4 3 

:.15.49':4: • 

77 

4.70 

44 ; 

4 . :i5.2i 

78 

4.45 


9 . ;::09 

t:- 79 

4»20 

4 6 

14.629'::4:;4:' 

80 

3.97 

47 

'14.320'-,4' 

81 

3.75 

484: ^ 

' 14 .02 O'O. ;. 4; 

82 

3.54 

49 

'n • : 13.71 ' 

83 

3.64 

50 

4,' 13.39 4 "::::; V '44 

,84 

3.15 



: 85 

2.97 

Kobe 

: This table is based on 
per cent per annum and 

at rate ; 
;:as5;eff:e 

of interest o: 
ctive from Is- 


(vile Railway E?oard's letter Mo.P (P) 63NN1/35 
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CQMMU'mTIOISI OF (O RDIim-RY) PEHSIOM 

(a) A retire-i employea in receipt of pension can caoinute a 
portion of his pension to the extent of l/3r5. of his 
pension subject to further conciiti "'ns that after conrru- 
tation, he should ;.,,e in receipt of at least P.3<,20/-p„m. 
as pension. In lieu of the caramuted portion of pension, 
ha shall get lump sum calculated on the years of purchase 
laid down in the table at various ages. Such a tabla which 
is in force w.e.f. 1.11.63 vide Railway Board's letter 
No.P(P) GSPhi/SS ckited 29.10.1963 is enclosed. 

(b) If a pensioner at the age of 58 years, commutes a portion 
of his pansinn to the exfent of 1/3 Say Rs.30/- he shall 
gat the following lumpsami in lieu. 

Rs. 30 X 12 X 10.73 Rs. 3862. SO 

(c) In other words onehupeo pensi'an is equivalant to the value 
stovna against the particular age multiplied by tv/alve . 

The amount .''’o arrived at shill than bo multiplied by the 

p en s i on c ommut e d . 

(d) In cases of removal and dismissal from service whose 
pension is sanctioned as compassionate, grants, commutation 
vrill not ordinarily ba permittai except for the permanent 
benefit of the employea 's family and will require the 
prior approval of Railway Board. 

(e) Coranrjt;:iti'.:n is permissible only on the medical report. 

The commuted value depends on fna recommendations of the 
medical Board and on the age assigned by them at the time 
of examination, 

(f) If an employee after receiving pension through the treasury 
commutes a portion of his pension, the cemrnuted value 
should ba paid thr ^ ugh the treasur--, the same will be 

paid by the .Acebunts Cffieer. ’ : . . /I 
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Government Servants effective 

: from 

1st January, 1973 

Completed six 
monthly period 
of c’lalifying 
^service "h 

scale of pension 
■-a 3 . a-.- ’ fraction of 
average emoluments 

Maximum annual 
Pension (in Rs.) 

.oil. o. 



: 3.7 : 

20 

10/80ths 


3,750.00 . 

21 

ICVSOths 


3,937.50 

22 

1 l/80ths 


4,125.00 

23 

llVSOths 


4,312.50 

24 

■l2/80ths 


4,500.00 

2 5 

12J5/80ths 


4,687.50 

26 

13/80ths 


4,875.00 

27 

ISVSCths 


5,062.50 

28 

14/30ths 


5,250.00 

29 

1‘ih/QOtYiS 


5,437.50 

30 

15/80ths 


5, 625.00 

31- 

ISVSGths 


5,812.50 

32 t 

16/80ths 


6 , 000.00 

33 ' 

1 6^/80 ths 


6,187.50 

34 

17/80ths 


6,375.00 

35 

17V80ths 


6 , 562.50 

36 

18/80ths 


6,750.00 

37 

-ISVSOths 


6 , 937.50 

38 -G ' ' : O 

19/80ths 


7,125.00 

39 

19V80ths 


7, 312.50 

40' 

20/80ths 


7, 500.00 

41 

20V80ths 


7, 687.50 

42:' ; 4 

21/80ths, 


7,875.00 

43 7::, 

2 1 ^ 5/80 ths 


8,062.50 


2 2/80th3 


0,250.00 

:454; ;, 4; : 4 

22Jg/80ths 


8,437.50 

' 1'6 

23/80ths 


8, 625,00 , 

47 

23V80ths 


8,812.50 

48 

24/80ths 


9 , 000,00 

49 ' 

' 24Js/80ths- 


9,187.50 

50 

; :: : ;; 4 25/^80ths. : 


9,375.00 

51 

^ 2 5^/8 


9,562.50 

52: 

: : :26/80ths 


9,750.00 

■ 53 4:. v 

26'V8GthS 


9,937.50 

54': ^ 

27/80ths 


lO, 125. 00 

55 

27i5/80ths 


10,312.50 

56 

28/80ths 


10,500.00 

57 

28 VSOths • 


10,687.50 

58 

29 / 80 ths 


10,875,00 

59 

29V'80ths 


11,062.50 

60 

30/80ths 


11,250.00 

61 

303^80 ths. 


11,437.50 

62 

. , 31/8.0ths 


11,625.00 

63 

Sl^^SOths 


11,812.50 

64 

32/80 ths 


12 , 000,00 

■65 

, '7o ■::-.32^80ths 


12 , 000.00 

66 and above 

33/aoths . 


12 , 000.00 
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, Annex 4.05 

Gratuity admissible to Government servant 
A retiring before c ^ kpleting 10 yeer 'Qualifying 

Service' ” . 


Completed six monthly 
periods of 'qualifying 
service' 


Scale 

of gratuity 

1. 


2 

» 

'1 

■ "2 

month ' 

s emoluments 

2 

1 

n 

*1 „ 

3 

ih 

n 

** 

4 

2 

n 

H 

5 


II 

11 

6 

3 

n 

11 

7 

3h 

n 

■ !l 

8 

4 

11 

fl ' " ,, ■ ■ 

9 

4-3/8 

' n ■■ ■ 

li 

10 

4-3/4 

n 

■■ II . ■ ■ - ■ - ■ ■ 

11 

5-1/8 

H 

'11 ' . , 

12 

5-1/2 

n 

11 , ■ 

1'3 

5-7/8 

11 

11 ■ 

14 

6-1/4 

11 .. 

■ It ' . ■ ■ 

15 

6-5/8- 

n 

.11 ■ ■ 

16 

7 

It 

11 ■■ 

17 

7-3/8 

II 

■ ■ n 

18 

7-3/4 

» 

- ir . 

19 

8-1/8 

11 

ti ' ' 
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(1) (a) 'Audit Officer' means the Accounts and Audit Officer, 
(vjhat^-vor his official designation), who authorises the disbur- 
sement of pay and allowances of a Government servant; 

(b) 'cvjjrago empliirnents ' means three years average ■xanc.s 

{n6w only lO months average emoluments_ since 1976) 

monthly omolumonts^as determined in accordance with , rule 34; 

(c) 'child' moans a child of the Government servant who, 
if a son, is under eighteen years of age and if a /.daughter, 
is . unmarri.,_d and is mder twenty-one years of age and the 
expression 'children' is tQ be construed accordingly; 

(d) ' Gmolum,jnt3 ' means emoluments as defined in rule 33; 

(e) ‘ family pension' means contributory family pension 
admissible under rule 54 and includes non- contributory family 
pension admissible under rule 55; 

Cf) 'gratuity' includes : 

(i) 'service gratuity' payable under sub-rule (1) of 
rule 49; 

(ii) ' death-cum-retirement gratuity' payable under sub- 
rule (1) or sub- rule (3) of rule 50; and 

(iii) 'residuary gratuity' payable under sub-rule (2) of 
rule 50; 

(g) 'Hoad of a Department' moans an authority specified in 
Schc bale 1 to the Delegation of Financial Powers Rules, 1958, 
and iiicludes such other authority or person whom the President 
may,: by order, specify as Head of a Department; 

(h) 'Head of Office' means a Gazetted Officer declared as 

such under rule 10-A of the Delegation of Financial Powers 
Rules, 1958 an.,i includes such other authority or person whom 
the cempetent authority may by order, specify as Head of 
Office; ' ■ , 

(i) 'Local Fund a. daini stored by Government' moans the fiand 
a diiinistore 1 by a body whicla, by law or rule having the force 
of law, comes under the control of the Gover-nmont and over 
.whose expenditure the Government retains ccmplete and direct 

bbcyitrod;:./:^ " - : ■■■■'/ ::■ ' ; ■ ' /: /aoo.^;^; /^^ 

(j) 'minor' moans a person who has not completed the age 
of eighteen years; 


* m 0 m 8 3L • « w 


(k) ‘pension' includes gratuity except when the term 

•- e .. ■ ' ... stin ■ : 

pension is used in cbntr'idj/ction' to gratuity,* ■■ 

(l) 'qualifying service * means service rendered while on 
duty or otherwise which shall be taken into account for the 
purpose of pensions an d gratuities a.imissible un.lcr these 
rules-; 

(m) 'r.etirement benefits' include p. on si on or service 
gratuity, and death-cum-retiroment gratuity, where a.:amissiblo. 
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Annex 


4.07 


a family anl 

tte Gwernm^t^s|r^^ member, thereof, 

nominate one member, - rnentioned below who 

. the per son/per sons ^ .j^/tbem the right 

1. I hereby , J^milv, and confer on .^ity that 

iVa’-e ^---n^>=^-^^".,f,^LnrsSci£ied below a^^^ 

to receive, to Central Governme i death, to 

may be ^''ShtS having become 

deata ^J;3^ii'ied bela^ , ‘^’^^^omain ^naid at my death :- 

the extent retirement may remain nnp 

: actaissible^toj^^ 

' — ^unt 

isssrsn " of relatly^hy oo 


mmes and 

addresses of _ Government 

nominee/nominee. 


ril of the share 
share &age ot ^ne 

Lv to gratu- 

-- ^auTsfy So.- 

the event of 
the nominee 
predecasing the 
Government ser- 
vant or the 
nominee dying 
after the death 
of the Government 
servant but before 
receiving payment 
of gratuity 


' ''^ " . r-<'c>des the nomination made by me 

■ T^iis whiS stands cancelled. 

earlier on — ^'" > "lervant shall draw lines : ® 

Note : (i) The Government servant ^ prevent the 

!Sfrtforof"SrnSl after .a ms signed. 


(li) stride out whlc. is not applry g^. 


r:: n" — TirTTcover me «.oie 

in so as 

amount of the gratux y» ^ >,own in this column should 

** The ™°'“Vshare of me^g^ni ^s^^ original nominee (s) 

cover the whole amount/ snar ,p y ._a 3 . . 


. . . ( ii) • • 
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Sir, " ; ■ . ■ : 

In acknowledging' the receipt of your ncmina.tion 

: / / cancellation , -dated the ■ , , o . h of . the:;- ■ ^ 

nomination made earlier in respect of gratuity in Form 

I am to state that it has been fully placed on records • 

Plaeei; :! :■: ;-r ; 0;:-- :o:h 

Dated the Signature of Head of Office/ 

' • o :: ^ 'h';::' V v^;hii:|vudit Offideri^h 

NOTE : , The -.Government servant is advised that it would be in 
the interest of his nominees if copies of the ncroina- 
tions and the related notices and acknowledgements are 
kept in safe custody so that they may come into the 
possession of the beneficiaries in the .event of his 
death. 
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FORM 3 

(See rule 54 (12)) 
DETAILS OF FAMILY 

name of the Government servant 

Designation 

Date of birth 

Date of appointment 


Details of the members of my family as on 


SI. 

No. 

Names of 
the mem- 
bers o^ 
family 

Date of 
Birth 

^Relationship 
with the 
Officer 

Initials of the Remarks 

Head of Office 

1. 

2. 

X — 

'4. 

5 # . ■' 6 « 

1. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8 , 

9. 


I hereby undertake to keep the above particulars up-to- 
date by notifying to the Audit Officer/Kead of Office any addi 
tion or alteration. 

Place 


Dated the 


^Family for this purpose means 

(a) wife, in the case of a male Government servant; 

(b) husband, in the case of a female Government servant; 

(c) sons below eighteen years of age and unmarried daugh- 
ters below twenty-one years of age, including such son 
or daughter adopted legally before retirement. 

NOTE : Vlife and husband shall Include respectively judicially 
separated wife and husband. 


Signature of 
Government servant 
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-- 8 5 - 
FORM 5 

(See rules 58(1), 63(1), 66 and 83(1)) 
APPLICATION FOR PENSION 

ProTi 


To ' 


SUBJECT ; APPLICATION FOR SANCTION OF PENSION 
Sir, . • ; 

I beg to s-ay that I am due to retire fron service with 

effect from the m y date of .birth being . . \ 

therefore request that steps may kindly be taken v/ith a view 
to the pension and. gratuity admissible to me being sanctioned, 
by the date of my retirement. I desire to draw my pension 
from T reasury. 

2. I hereby declare that I have neither applied for, nor 
received any pension or gratuity in respect of any portion of 
the service qualifying for this pension and in respect of 
which pension and gratuity are claimed heroin nor shall I 
submit an application hereafter without quoting a reference to 
this application and the orders which may be passed hereon. 

3. I enclose herewith s- 

(i) two specimen signature of mine, duly attested; 

•k 

(ii) three copies c~ a passport si :.e joint photograph with 
my v.dfe/bu.3hard; 

+(ili) two slips each bearing my left hand thumb and finger 
" impressions,/'- duly . attested;!; : 


*0nly tv/o copies of passport size photograph of self need be 
furnished; - 

(i) if the Government servant is governed by rule 54 of the 
Central Cnvil Services (Pension) Rules, 1972, and is 
unmarried •.';r a widower or a v.ddow; 

(ii) if the Government servant is governed by the rule 55 of the 
Central Civil Service.s (Pension) Rules, 1972. 

+This is required only in the case of a person who is not liter- 
ate enough to sign his name . If such a Government servant on 
account of physical disability is unable to give left hand 
thumb and finger. Impressions, he may give the thumb and finger 
impressions of the right hand where a Government servant has 
lost both the hands he may give his toe impressions. Impressions 
::sigpi:d/:l?^idply((a;t,teitb(^P;-:./-///':d:/f/:;/v^//;/r/:/^ 


.... (xi) . 
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(iv) two slips shading fhe particulars of my height 
and identification marhs, duly attested. 


■f+4, : My present address is , 

and my address after retirement will be 


(Signature) 

Place Designation ; 

Da ted the 


++ Any subsequent change of address should be notified to the 
Audit Officer/Head of Office, 
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FORM 6 


: ^;a rules 60 (1) , 63 ( 1) , 69 and 73 (7)) 

FORM FOR SArKZTI GUI NG PEIISI ON 

(To be sent in duplicate if payment is desired in a 
different circle of audit) . 


1. Name of the Government Servant. 

2. Father's Name (and also husband' s name in th; 
female Government servant) ; 


case of a 


(a) Present or' last appointment, including name of 
establishment. 

(i) Substantive. 

(ii) Officiating, if any. 

(b) Remarks by the: Receiving Authority. 

(i) AS to the character, conduct and Good/Fair 

Past service of the. Government In different/ Bad 

' servant, 

(ii) Explanation of any suspension : 

or degradation. ^ ^ < 1 

(iii) Any other remar'ks. - ! 

(iv) Specific opinion of the Receiving 

Authority whether the ser\’-ice claimed 
is established and should be a^dmitted 
or^ not. 

Orders of the pension sanctioning authority 

(a) The undersigned having satisfied himself that the service 

of Sh,ri /Shrimati/Kumari ^has been 

thoroughly s-itiofaccory hereby orders the grant of the 
full pension/death-cum- retirement gratuity/ service 
gratuity v/'nich may be accepted by the Audit Officer as 
admissible under the Central Civil Services (Pension) 


Rules 


OR 


The undersigned having satisfied himself that the service 

of Shri/Sl-irimati/Kumari__ ^has not 

been tnoroug'hly satisfactory hereby orders that the 
full pension or gratuity or both which may be accepted 
by the Audit Officer as admissible under the Central 
Civil Sertrices (Pension) Rules, 1972, shall be reduced 
by the specified amotant or percentage indicated below ; 

Amount of reduction in the pension^ 


Amount of reduction in the graduity 

■ The grant of pension or gratuity shall take effect 
f ran 


(ta) In the event of death pension of Rs. 

after retirement, a contributor/ mder the 

v/ill be ■^'^missible to ohrxma ^ ^ (Pensionr" Rules, 1972. 

rule 54 of the Central Civil bervie^ v 

(c) The following service rSf 46 

aporoved for the grant of oST Sules, 1972. 
of the central Civil Services (Pension) Rules, 


(d) 


Post/Posts held — — 

Period of ^orvice ____ — — — — — 

^1 ■ 1=; -ubioGt to the condition that if the amoint 

This Older is afterwards found to be in _ 

of pension as the Government servant is 

excess of the amount -ivii Services (Pension) Rules, 

rg^lfSe"sha"ri Sl^Sie'^pon^o refund suoh exoesu. 


(e) The pension and gratuity are chargeable to the Head of 
A.ccount 


Place 


Signature and 
designation of 
the pension 
sanctioning 
authority 


Dated the 


rH Oa 00 ^ Ul VD 
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Anne^ 4.11 


FCRM 14 

(See rules 77(4), -79(3) and 81(2)) 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR THE GRANT OP CONTRI BUTORY FAMILY 
PENSION ON THE DEATH OP A G0VERNJ4ENT SERVAILP/PENSIONER. 

IP Name of ' the applicant 

(i) VJidov? /Widower, ■ 

, (ii) Gxiardian if the deceased 
person is survived by 
child or children. 

2 . Marne and age of surviving widcw/v/idowar and children of the 
deceased Governraent servant/pensioner. 


31. Name 

No. 

Relationship with pate of birth 

the deceased person iu Christian 

0 * . , ■ . . . ' 

1. 2. 

3. 4, : 



Date of death of the Government servant/pensioner. 

Office/Depa rtment/Ministry in which the deceased Government , 
servant /pensioner se^rved last- 

If the applicant is guardian, his fiate of birth and relation- 
hip with the deceasoi Government sc^-vant/pensioner . 

Full address of the applicant. 

Name of the Treasury or sub-Treas\ary at which payment is 
desired. 


Enclosures s 

(i) Two specirnon signatxires of the applicant, duly attested 
(to bo furnished in two separate sheets) . 

(ii) T'wo copies of passport size photographs of the applicant 
duly attested. 

(iii) Two slips e^ch bearing left hand th\mb and finger 
impressions of the applicant, duly attested. 

(iv) Descriptive Roll of the applicant, duly attested, 

indicating (a) height and (b) personal marks, if any, 
on the hand, face etc. 



oiriQina.1 witln two a.ttsstsc3. 
of birth of the children, 
from the Municipal Author!' 
nchayat or from the Head 
the child is studying in 
tion should be furnished in 
children the particulars 
e not available with the 


or left hand thumb impression 


Full Address 


11. Witne 


Attestation should be done by two Gazetted Government 
servants or two or more persons of respectability in 
the town, village or Pargana in which the applicant 
resides. 

*To be furnished in case the applicant is not literate 
enough to sign his name. 


NOTE 



FORM 17 


Annex 4.12 


(See rules 77(5) , 79 (4) and 81 (3) ) 

FORI4 OF APPLIC^TIO;; FOR THE GRANT OF NGN-CONTRIBUTORY 
Fi\i4ILY PEIJSION ON OHS DEATH OF A GOVERNMENT SERVANT/ 
PENSIONER. 

1. Name of the applicant. 

2. (i) Name of the guardian in case 

the applicant is a minor. 

(ii) Rc-lationship of the gtiardian 
with the applicant. ' 

3. Name of the deceased Government 
servant/pensioner. 

4. Relationship of the -applicant with 
the deceased Government servant/ 
pensioner. 

5. Date of death of- the Government 

servant/pensioner. 

6. Office/Department/Ministry in which' 
the deceased served last. 

7. (i) Date of birth of the applicant. 

(ii) Date of birth of the guardian in 
case th e applicant is a minor. 

8. Full address of the applicant/ 
guardian. 

9. Name of the Treasury-or Sub-Treasury 

at which payment is c:^sired. - 

10. Enclosures 

(i) Tv 70 specimen signatures of the 
, . applicant^, 'duly: attested (To: be : ^ 

furnished oh- .t^fo separate sheets) . ■ • t • ■ fti 

'(ii) Two copies' of a:, passport size 

photograph of the a;pplicant, duly 
',7attes''ted. -t . - 

' *(iii) Two slips- ::each; bearing' left-hand ■ t : - v;^ 

■thumb 'and': f inger/impre-ssions of ; ' 

; : . : t|'ie4:tpp:li.cant:p:4 du^ 

■ 4 liv)' : Deso-tibtive:tRal-l''tf:''':': the toplican-ti t':' 

- p :duly ::'atte:Ste:d,::Pdh:did'-ati'n§: '(a): .height::-;';./: 

::;::p::)::::;; and/ :Cb):::-:'p:erbOTi#i'-:mdrbs;,t;if ;-:a:ny,:-:;::-c^^^^ 
'/:t:v::'(/i-//)/:::)'the:):haiad;::4-da:dai'/:dtG:.::::,::: t//p;:;>/::::::':'.x/^ 

-:/-(-("t::::t//::/S:|//i:sl:/:/ildlii(-:/:/ih|di:ghed::dn::'>:d^ 




(vi) If the applicant is a minor orotner or one 
deceased' Governm'an t servant/pensioner, 

^ ^ (in original with two 

attested copies) showing the c3ate of ^ birth 

should be furnished. (The original will be 
returned to the applicant after necessary 
verification). 

(vii) tf f idcivit (Please see paragraph 2 of Form 16) 

11. Names and ages of surviving kindred of the deceased 
Government servant/pensioner t 


(a) Widov/s/husband 

6'. ns a ^ , V t ^ 

Unmarried daughters 
■Widowed daughters. g 

(b) Father 

Brothers belovi? the age eighteen years. 
Unmarried sisters. > 

Widowed sisters. 

•k ■ . ■■ ■ ■ 

Signature or thunb impression of the applicant 
attested by 

Name Full Address Signature 


MOTE ! 1, Attestation should be done by two Gazetted Government 
servants or by two or more .persons of respectability 
in the tovin, village or Pargana in which the 
applicant resides.’ 

2. If the applicant is a minor, the enclosures against 
item 10 (i) to (iv) are to be furnished by the 
giardian. 

*To be furnished in case the applicant is not literate enough 
to sign his name. 
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FORM 22 

(See rule 81 (4) ) 

FORM OP APPLICATION PCR THE GRANT OF RESIDUARY* 

GFATUITY ON THE, death OF A PENSIONER 

(To be filled in separately by each applicant) 

1. Name of the applicant. • 

2. (i) NamO: of the giaardian in case the a,pplicant is a minor, 
(ii) Data of birth e f guardian . 

3. Name of the deceased rjensioner. 

4. Office/Department/Ministry in v.’’hich the deceased 
pensioner served last. 

5. Date of death. of the pensioner. 

6. ' 'Date of retirement of the deceased pensioner - 

7. Amount of, monthly+p^ien si On (including ad hoc In crease, if any) i 
sanctioned to deceased pensioner. 

3. Amount of death-cum--retirement gratuity received by the 

deceased pensioners.' • 

9. The amount o£+pension (including hoc increase, if any) 

' drawn .. by the , deceased till the date of death. 

10. If the deceased had commuted a portion of pension before h';] 
his death, the commuted value of the pension. 

11. Total of items 8,9 and 10. -i 

12. Amount of death-cum-retirement gratuity equal to 12 times j 
of the ■.amoluments. 

13. .’he amount of residu.’-ry gratx,iity cla.'.mod i.e. the differencq 

between the amounc shewn against item 12 and item 11. ! 

14. Relationship of the applicant with the deceased pensioners.! 

15. Date of birth of the applicant. 

16. Name of the Treasury or Sub- Treasury at which payment i 

is desired. ' ■ , ■ , , 


+If a retired Government servant in receipt of service gratuity 
or pension dies within five years from the date of his retire-t 
ment from service including compulsory retirement as a penalty 
and the sums actually received by him at the time of his [ 

death on account of such gratuity or pension including ad hoc ! 
increase, if any, together with the doath-cum-retirement | 

gratuity and the conmuted value of any portion of pension j 

commuted by him are less than the amount equal to 12 times of ! 
his emoluments, a- residuary gratuity equal to the deficiency \ 
becomes payable . to. .the family. 
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CmPTER-V 

V. Research Des i m-r and Related Ir^oCTa-t-ion 

5.01 First four chapters offer a panorama of the present 
position in regard to (i) dynamics of the demographic structure, 
(ii) changing pattern of the 'aged' / their size and proportion 
in relation to total population; (iii) a picture of the govern- 
ment employees - particularly central civil employees and 
their proportion to total population and the v/orKing population 
in India; and (iv) A brief account of the Civil Servants 
Pension Rules and Procedures - including the difficulties 
which might arise to them, in general. It is, now, important 

to apprise on the efforts involved in developing information 

'to , ' 

system rala ting/collecting of information, statistical data 

etc. about the numerical size of the central civil pensioners 
at a latest point of time and to stress on the variois problems 
confronted by the pensioners - in particular the socio- 
economic problems. 


5.02 When the research proposal was first sent to the 
Department of Social Welfare by the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration (New Delhi), in October 1974, for 'grant-in-aid' 
for research project on "the policy an<. administrative ; 
problems of pensioners", it was pointed out that as India 
has been growing ir!du.3trial3.y slie vdll require adequate 
provision against risks incidental to industrialization ~ one 
of the risks being ' interruption and decline of earnings' due to 
old age and retirement. It was also stressed in the research 
proposal that Article 41 of the Constitution of India directs 
that the State shall, within the limits of economic capacity 
and development, make effective provision for assistance in 
cases of unemployment, old age , sickness and disablement and 


•in other cases. The problaas of old ago cut across the disci- 
plines of Politics, Economics, S-aciology, Psychology, Gorontolcgy, 
Public AdministraticTi, Law, etc. and therefore, an inter- 
disciplinary approach, it was emphasized, will bo called for in 



accomplishing the resc^arch. ' Further 
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has been a rapid expansion of Government aetivities and 
personnel employment in Government service at tlie Centre, State 
and Local levels; these are' incessantly expanding and will 
continue' to expand. In the expanding process, as an operation, 
retirement benefits will not only get rationalised but liber- 
alis id also - some getting pensions and/ some provident fmd; 
their principles and future re-orientations will continue to 
, play important roles in augmenting welfare levels. Nonetheless, 
it is an irony that hardly a substantial discussion takes 
place in respect of the adoption of the 'age of retirement* 
and 'principles" of fixing pensions' - though Article 41 of 
the Constitution lays emphasis about "effective provision" of 
protection against 'old age' - this requires close scrutiny 
from the standpoint of the State as also that of the pensioner. 
In addition, the arbitrary delays in the settlement of pension/ 
provident fund, and payment, to the beneficiaries, cause an 
array of harrassments - and these make a 'mockery’-' of Consti- 
tutional "effective provision". This aspect calls for 
examining the social, econoi-iic, psychological and administra- 
tive problems. Considering the above, the specific main aims 
of the project' listed wore ; 

(i) to estimate the magnitude and size of the pensioners 
■under the existing laws, regulation and orders and 
possibly, project the possible increases in the 
magnitude by the end of the century; 

(ii) to examine the existing policies, statutes and 
programmes, and see vr’nether those cover and arc 
flexible enough to bring witl-.in their fold the 
rapidly oxpan-ding number of amplcyeos in the public 
and private sectors so as to provide effective 
assistance for the aged in the context of industri- 
alisation of economy and disruption of security under 
family auspices; and 

(iii) to examine the organisation and pr'Ocedures for the 

settlement and disposal of pension cases and regular 
payment of pension without harrassmcnt to the 
claimants. 

5,03 In addition, the secondary objectives listed were : 

(a) the psycho— somatic problems of pensioners having 
, wife or, Widowed living with childrein or relatives . 

or living- single , in private residence or in public 
' ''institutions;'/,," , „ , 


«r # 
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(b) the occupation, recreation propensities and 
activities or the hobby patterns o£ pensionersena 

(c) the longevity rate of pensioners - sex-wise, area- 
wise, class-v/ise, etc. 

5.G4 The research questions or hypothesis framed for the 
study were ; 

(i) The pensioners, in India, have been suffering from 
a lack of a coherent policy towards the retired 
employees for providing effective assistance in old 
age as well as from the shortcomings in the imple- 
mentation of the existing policies; 

(ii) There is erosion of security duo to spiralling 

prices and hardly any policy or machinery exists 
to ailapt the pensions rates to the price rise and , 
this deficiency deserves to be remedied; 

(iii) The p^sycho- soma tic issuogbf the pensioners have 

never boon taken into account by the State in provi- 
ding pension, provident fund to the retired employees 
and hardly any services in kind arc available to 
the pensioners. These deserve to be improved or 
remediod. ^ , 

5.05 Pxrrthor, elaboration of tlie research hypothesis was also 
made in the- proposal, as below j 

(i) Retired Government or Quasi-Govornment servants are 
Xerovided meagre financial aid by way. of pension which 
is highly ina -equate for the maintenance of himself 
and, his depenaonts; ■ 

(ii) Decline in purchasing powjr of the rupee and increa- 
sing family- liabili tie h make tlio pensioner feel 
more insecure than the expectations entertained 
f 'before- retiremont; 

(iii) Unprecedented rise in. the prices of essential 

COTunoditics and increases in the list of new items 
of expenditure keep him hardpressed even if he has 
incono fran the earnings of a young son or daughter; 

(iv) The difficulties of making both ends meet puts a 
pensioner in an embarrassing position in terms of 
social status and also leads to malnutrition and 
health hazards in the old age; 

(v) On account of economic hardships, a would-be 

pensioner is likely to indulge in malpractices to 
collect money, and later on use his 'know-hov;' to 
serve a private citizen against public interest; 

(vi) The delays in the. settlement of pension claims, due to 
procedural and attitudinal factors cause much harra- 
ssment to the retired persons to got their claims 
settled. . , 
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, v (vii) The procedures required to c la irn every month the 

pension amount and lapses in claiming in intervals 
y.: cause hardships in the recovery of arrears and 

claims, for current periods; and 

(iii) The "family pension scheme" introduced a few years 
ago also needs examination from all these points 
of view - particularly whether all ho\^; far has it 
been contributing to the well-being of the family - 
both from objective and procedural points of view. 

5-i06 Hov;ever, the Department of Social Welfare while agree- 
ing to approve the grant-in-aid suggested, in February, 197 5 
made some of the follov;ing modifications on the 'substantive' 
points : ■ 

to include only Central Government 
employees in ’Delhi;. • 

(ii) Main focus on socio-economic problems; 

(iii) Reformulation of objectives in logical sequ'ance; 

(iv) A fevj case studies in regard to processes and 
procedures for settlement of pension cases.; ' 

(v) Rewording of the objectives -as below : . ■ 

(1) To estimate tVie magnitude and size of the 
pensioners- under the existing ’ laws, regulations 
and orders- and possibly project the possible 
increases in the magnitude by the end of the 

■ century; 

(2) to examine- ihe existing policies, statutes and 
• programmes 'with a viev; to suggesting policies, 

modifications in the light of increasing cost 
of living and needs of pensioners; 

(3) to examine the processes and procedures with a 
view to identify the causes and undue delays 
intimely settlement and disposal of pension 
cases; 

(4) to find out the physical, emotional and social 
problems of pensioners with a view to suggest- 
ing measures f pr . remedying these; and 

(5) to explore the possible role the pensioners can 
play in conmuhity life and in rendering social 
service. 

5.07 The present research study (from -the Department of 
Social Welfare, Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, 
Government of India) .confines,. ..as stated .above, tbegeographical 
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coverage to Delhi and to the central civil pensioners residing 
in Delhi, Because of wide differences in pension rules, this 
study has further confined the universe to only civil Central 
Government pensioners in Delhi “ leaving out defence active 
; services and Armed Forces. ■, . . 

5.08 Incidentally, the Central civil pensioners residing in 
Delhi form a prototype concentrated cluster of central civil 
pensioners as also that of the Central Government civil employ- 
ees. This provides a meaningful setting to derive a representa- 
tive sample - of all shades of central government civil 
employees (see Table 5 . 01 )^ and central civil pensioners, 

arising out of follovri.ng pertinent factors: 

Table 5.01 : Estimated Employment in the Public 
Sector in India (as on 31.3.1973) 

(in laichs) 

Years Central Index State Quasi- Local Total 

Govern- Govt. Est- Government Bodies 

ment ablish- Establish- 

Establi- ments ^ ments 

shments 

.“IT— X ~~3T“ 


Quasi- Local 

Government Bodies 
Establish- 
ments 


1961 

20.89 

(100.00) 

30.14 

7.73 

11.73 

80.49 

1964 

24.35 

(121,11) 

34.32 

10.97 

14.90 

84.54 

1965 

25.68 

(125.98) 

35.85 

12.07 

15.98 

89.58 

1966 

26.31 

(129.42) 

37.27 

13.16 

16.89 

93.63 

1967 

26.88 

(131.14) 

37.66 

14,02 

17.78 

96.34 

1968: 

27.15 

(133.48) 

38.03 

14.84 ' 

18.00 

98.02 

1969 

27.13 

(134.05) 

35.01;-. 

16.55 

18.2 5 

100.94 

1970 

.27.23 

(136.15) 

■39.83 

17.87 

18.57 

103.50 

1971 

27.71 

(139.49) 

41.52 

■ 19.29 . 

18.78 

107 . 30 

1972 

28.41 

(145.94) 

42.32 

21.71 

19.15 

112.09 

1973 

: 31,58^ 

(150.81) 

_ 

, — j 




Annual Average , 
Growth Rate 4% 


3.9% 


3.2 5% 


a/ The figure of 31.58 laths consists of 28.57 laths 

regular employees and 3.01 laths non-regular employees 

^ on 31.3.1973; and in the year ending 

on 31.3.1972 tne regular employment was 27.51 lakhs. 

For the year 1975-76 the Central Governments regular 
employees might be around 3.1 millions. cjaxui 

h/ See for details Annex 5*01 


Sources 


1. Statistical Abstract of India, 1972 (Table 136, p. 328) 
C.S.O,, (Department of Statistics) 

2 , Census of Central Government Employees - As on 31st 
darch, 1973 {Directorate General of Employment and 
Training, ^Ministry of Labour, New .Delhi) 

3 . Figures within brackets indicate indices' of croi/rfh 
with 1961 = 100. 9 xowun 


For the data on State enpioyees see Annex 5.01. 
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(i) Dellii has a representative spectrum of all the 

country '^s people - particularly within the universe 
of the central government civil employees - who 
hail from Northern, Southern, Eastern and Western 
regions/Statc-s of the country; nonetheless, it is 
true that Northerners' proportion is overwhelmingly 
high over 80-90. per cent because largely the 
officers in Class III and Class IV are often the 
people who come from local and neighbouring regions/ 
States of the North. Statewise distribution of 2 / 
Delhi pensioners also confirms this contention.-^ 

(ii) Delhi city has about 6.8 per cent of the Central 

Government employees - which is the highest propor- 
tion in any 'locality' and also the largest as 
compared to any other metropolitan city of Bombay, 
Calcutta and l-ladras, Hyderabad - having their 
proportions of 5.8 per cent, 4.46 per cent, 3.34 per 
cent? and 1.32 per cent respectively. 

. » C .100. B . ■ 


^ Nearly 87 per cent of the 1000 respondent sample pensioners 
are from the Northern region States {that is, the Punjab - 
including VJast Pakistan refugees - Haryana, Himachal Prddesh, 
U.P., and Jammu & Kashmir. Rest of the 13% come from scuthorn 
States (3.8% from Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh, 

•. Karnatak); Western States (3 per cant, cemprised of Rajastlan 
Gujarat, Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh) and Eastern States 
(5.6% comprised of Assam, Bengal (including Bangla Desh) , 
Bihar and Orissa as shown in the table given below; 


Regional Area/ Ho. of respondent Proportion : of total 

States of births pensioners respondents 


1. Nor.thvjrn States 

866 

(86.60) 

2. Eastern " 

56 

( 5.60) 

3. Southern " 

,38e: : 

( 3.80) 

4 . Western " 

ihSO: ' V h'v' 

( 3.00) 

5 . No response 
(not relc/ant) 

10 

( 1.00) 

Total ; 

1000 • ) i : . 

1 -^ 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 
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(iii) 8.1 per cent of the total. central government 

employees (nTtabering about 2,10^000) are in Delhi ^ 
Territory - or vrhich 6.8 per cent are in the Delhi 
City ~ as against this, 14 per cent of the central 
civil pensioners (or 45,000) are in Delhi out of 
0.355 million total central civil pensioners as on 
January 1,1975. This, gives a concentration coeffi- 
cient of '1.8' for pensioners vis-a-vis employees. 


5.0 9 Vlhatever data that could be moMlised from the Orfices 

2 ,. i ' ; : 

of the Accountant Gonerals Cl. Central RevDnues,/Commerca, Works 
and' 3, ' • , : , o . , . . 

Sc Miscellaneous,/ Posts « Telegraphs and Telecommunications), 

Ministry of Finance, Ministry of Railways and Ministry of 

Defence etc. indicate an estimated aggregate of about 1.15 


million total central pensioners as on 1.1.1975; of them 

3 / ■ ' ■ 4'/ 

nearly 0.355 millions— are civil pensioners; and 0.75 millions-' 

defence pensioners. (See Annex 5.02). Incidentally, the 

proportion of the total central pensioners is nearly 37 per 

cent of the central employees during 1975-76; but the size 

of. the Defonco pensioners, is more than the employees in 

that Ministry. It is important, however, to note that out of ■ 

about 1.5 million "railv/ay employees "about 0.5 milliop are 

still under Contributory Provident Fund Scheme and they have 

thus not oprted for pensions. Thus, the potential pension - 
civil ■. 

opting regular/contral govorirrient employees are 2.6 millions 
(or 84 per cent) only out of a total of 3.1 millions. The 
teclmological ratio between civil pensioners/regular civil 
employcos is 0.137 (or ,13.7 per. cent of. the civil employees). 


5.10 The highest proportion (6.'8 per cent) of regular central 
government employees is stationed in Delhi City (and 8.01% in 
Delhi Union Territory) - followed by Calcutta (5.80 per cent) 
Bcmbay (4.46 per cent), M:idras ,(3.34'per cent), and Hyderabad 
(1.32 per cent). The five big cities (namely, Delhi, Calcutta 
■ ,.,. 101 .. 



Out of 0.355 million civil pensioners the Ministry of 
Railways holds 0.09 million; - in the 'Min i stry of Defence, 

0,054 millions; in -the Ministry of Communications, 0.01 
/million million and 0.11/in other. Ministries (including the Ministry 
of Home ’Affairs). 

4/ Defence Ministry total ponsiohors, as. on 1.1.75 were 0.811 
million of which civil pansioners,' were 0. 054 (leaving a 
figure of 0.75 million, for "Defence pensioners) -see Annex 5.02. 
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Bombay, Madras and Hyderabad) account for 2 2.18 per cent of 
the regular central govornmant employees; nonetheless/ Delhi 
has a texture of employees as well as pensioners represented, 
in some way, by the original residents of almost all the States. 

5.11 In Delhi, the number of central civil pensioners is 
sizeable (that is, more than the proportion of regular civil 
central omployoes in Dell i) . Ap .■roximately 22,000 civil 
pensioners, draw their pensions, from Tees Hazari Treasury, 

10000 from R.K. Puram Troasiary, 4000 pensioners, from Post 
Offices, 600 from the Pay & Accounts Office and a certain 
nuiaber of pensioners from the departmental divisional offices. 

The number of the civil pensioners service by the foregoing 
agencies total to about 35,000 officers. In addition, some of 
the actual erstwhile retirees (equivalent to 30-35 per cent of 
the present pensioners)'' having loft for heavenly abode and have 
left behind an equal number of successor beneficiaries (called 
'family pensioners') of demised pensioners - who draw about half 
or one-quarter of the pensions. Their number is about 10,000. 

This makes a total of- 45,000 civil pensioners who draw their 
pensions in Delhi; they form 14 'per cent of the total civil 
pensioners in Delhi. VJhereas the central civilian employees 
in Delhi are only 8 per cent, as mentioned earlier; this 
implios that Delhi has a “co-efficient of concentration” of 
pensioners in relation to the regular central employees of 
little less than '2'. Consequently, it was thought meaningful 
that confining the survey to the central civil p:ensionars‘ 
ih' Dellii 'iione, will not ordinarily -checkmate tho meaningful 
portrayal of t^-e central civil pensioners in the country. 

5.12 It v;a3 difficult to carve out the strategy for the 
■survey op^eration; any of the thotght-proccss could have been 
intricate , enough to decipher ' the pensioners household distribu- 
tion according ' to residences and localities.' No list - organised 
or random one-r could be mado .available either by the Offices 
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of the Accountant Generals or the Treasuries (or any other 
pv^nsion disbursing agencies/institutions) . Further, to select 
the criteria and to oarnrirk about 1000 respondent pensionors'^- 
v/ho could represent the '\mr^ and woof of all the size of the 
pensioners according to thei^r economic and social status - 
was equally strewn with impediments. Inspirations were sought 
from the studios on the 'aged' or the 'pensioners' done in 
other countries and in our coiontry; the experience of the 
authors was not a smooth path and involved a number of 
constraints and bottlenecks.^ 

5.13 A study was consummated and published by the Taba 
Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay early in 1975. The study 
entitled : "Problems of Retired People in Greater Bombay" 
was sponsored by the Research Programme Committee of the 
Planning Commission. Dofinitionally, the study identified 
three attributes for the term '-retired person' : he is one 
who (1) is employed by others; '(2) does not retire voluntarily 
by himself; and (3) is forced to retire by the employers. 

For responses, the study confined to three groups of retirees 
from the Government or semi-Govemment organisations; the 
groups being (a) executives - that is. Gazetted Officers, 

(b) Clerks - that is, nor.-Gazetted Offic-^rs, and (c) teachers - 
both secondary and primary teachers - respectively of the 
Government Secondary Schools and Municipal Corporation Primary 
Schools. From each of the three groups an equal sample size 

. » 9 . lO 3 . • . 

^ See *A Technical' Note on Sample Size* ^ Annex 5.031: 

6/ Study on *'Probloms of Retired People' in Greater Bombay**, (Tata, 
In sti.tute .of .S.ocial Sciences# -Bornbay) durinp survey found. ' ' 
that the retired people* -were not 'inclined to talk about 
ailfBcnts# health problems# incomos and expenses# savings and 
indebtedness# oven with family and friends. Some respondents 
even bluntly stated that they would tell to the invostiga — 
tor(s) what their sonCs) might wish to say. Another study by 
Kxrpal Singh SO'Odon on' the , "Aged in 'India in the City of 
Lucknow* (1975) also - faced' the hurdles in canvassing the 
interview schedules. , ■ • 
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of 200 respondents was selected - after obtaining the lists 
fror, the offices of the ?.,ccountant General, Maharashtra the 
EduG-Lcion Department or the Bombay Municipal Corpora ticn -- 
this made a total sample sise of 600 retiree respondents. No 
Class IV employee was included in the sample as a respondent ' 
sinc'^' their low educational level - as the. authors thought - 
might come in the way for establishing rapport with thorn and 
also because proper responses may not be got. Prom the Account- 
ant Generals' Office a list of 200 executives/G.isetted Officers 
was talvon - 150 below the age of 70 years and 50 beyond the 
age of 70 years; and of 200 clerks/ non-gazetted officers - 
150 below the age of 70 years; and 50 beyond the ago of 70 
years. The teachers group of 200 respondents consisted of 7.5 
secondary school government teachers, and 12 5 miriicipal 
Corporation's primary school teachers as obtained respectively 
from the Government Educational Department and the Municipal 
Corporcation. An interview . schedule was canvassed to these 600 
respondents. 

5.14 Also, two other separata interviev; schedules 'were 

canvassed to : (1) younger generation {between 21-40 years) who 
stay in the retirees' households with the retired people - an 
iiitorview schedule was c mvassed to respondents; this was done 
to find out hov; the yoimger generation feels about the retirees 
- and (2) persons about to retire - for finding out, whether 
they made any preparation to face the probl'ams of retirement; 
in all 100 respondents were interviewed : 25 Gazetted Officers, 
25 non-Gazett>-i Officers, 25 secondary school teachers and 25 
primary school teachers. 

5.15 In passing, it may be observed that in the research 
design the representation of the three groups does not satisfy 
the .criterion of 'probability proportionate to size' since the 
gazetted off icers/ executives (drawing a pay range above Rs.SOCp.m.) 
the number and proportion in the total employees of the 
Government of Maharashtra /in Bombay) was less than 9000 (or 
less than 7 per cent) out of .a 'total of 141,000 lomployces - of 
which clerks and secondary, -.and prirtury -could be around 
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48,000 (or about 35%)V Similarly, the ratio of 3:5 in the 
samp?, e of 200 teachers from the Government secondary schools 
and the Corporations' primary school may as well suffer from 
the aforesaid lacunae. 

5.16 Another study undertaken was ; “Aged in the City of 
Lucknow" - based on a survey conducted during 1964-65 by 
kirpal Singh Soodan^ ‘The survey covered Lucknov; Mahapalika 
area only and excluded two areas which were parts of Lucknow 
urban -group (namely, Lucknow Cantonment and Chandtagh - 
Alambagh Notified Area). The Mahapalika had, in 1961, a popula- 
tion of 595,440 persons'^- in 32 wards - which were further 
divided into 613 census blocks. Considering that about 8 per 
cerit^^^of the population was in the age -group "55 years and 
over", a sample of 400 aged to be interviewed vras decided, for 
canvassing the intearviavr schedule. Hov/gvgi, only -390 respon- 
dents could be successfully administered the Schedule. Thus, 

the sample formed 0.8 per cent of the universe, of about 47,630 
‘aged’. 

5.17 Sampling operation consisted of two steps ; (1) a 

cluster sample from 613 census enumeration blocks, ch random, 
basis; and (2)- a census survey of the households in the s.ample 
bloc, .. To obviate the pcesible hurdles '.rising out of the 
non-availability of a list of the aged "55 years and over", the 
city was divided into mutually exclusive geographical areas 
and a sample of the areas w-as selected frori three groups of 
enumeration blocks : (a) blocks with 0-500 population; (b) 

blocks vfith population of 501-1000; and (c) blocks v;ith 
population of 1001-1500. All these wore serially numbered in 
order of sequence. In all, 1496 units wore soloctod in the 

.... 105 . . 

7/ The data about Bombay as given under Appondix-ii (in "the 
Census of Central Govt. Employees - as on 31st March, 1973" 

- mimo^agraphed; The Directorate General of Employment and 
Training, Ministry of Labour, New Dcilhi. 

8/ K. S. Soodan ; Aging in India (Minerva Associates, Pvt, Ltd. 197 5) 
9/ In 1971, Lucknow city's population reached 

10/ In 1951, in the U.P. aged's proportion was 8.3 per cent; it 
declined to 7.4 per cent .in 1961, 
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613 blocks - and out of them only 9 ^mple block S'^^w ere 
identified with the aid of the first 10,000 random decimal 
dicito from Rand Corporation’ s, "A Million Random Digits 
V7ith - 10,000 Normal Deviates". Thereafter, from 9 sample 
blocks 40C households were selected for canvassing the 
Interviev/ Schedule - but only 390 v/ere successfully canvassed. 

5.18 Two studies on the 'aged' , in Delhi, .v/ere undertaken 
earlier.. One by the Delhi School of Scicial Work and the other 
by the Central Institute of Research and Training in Public 
Co-operation, Me'w Delhi - with a particular eiaphasis on mobili- 
sing of voluntary service- However, these studies are at 
drafting stage and the results are not available. It is relevant 
to observe that the Delhi Study aims to be a longitudinal 
study of the aged in India (with a universe of persons of '60 
years and over’). Under this study an exploratory survey was 
■undertaken in 1970-71 - to collect inforraa-tion on social, 
economic, psychological and health ■problerr.s - with a variable 
concentration and distribution of the aged in various areas. 

For this the recourse v/as ta'-en to revised electoral rolls - 
.numbering 198 in all - (as prepared in March-April, 1970) of 
six parliamentary constituencies - which I'/ere obtained from the 
Chief electoral Officer, celhi. The number of the 'aged' in -the 
rolls was f ound to be 1,24,097 - which marked a raise of 30,000 
ovar c ''US 'Cigure. \ sarplo of 2000 ''/ias taken for survey. 

Since there v/cre 53 aged persons in a zone in East Delhi and 
17 54 oged .in another zone in Chandni Chovric - a systematic diff- 
erential d^aighting commensurate with their respective population 
s'trcngthc 'Was given. The propor-tion of the aged ‘60 years (-f) 
in Chanilni Chowk formed 10.62 per cent of the electorate; in 
sadar Bazar, 9.08 per cent; in South Delhi, 8.70 per cent; and 
6.04 per cent in Mov/ Delhi. The main objective of the sampling 
. • • ■ k ■ , ' ■ ■ . ..106.. 

1 1/ Name of wards and census enumeration blrxik nu-mbers (within 
brackets) are as follovrs Maulviganj (12) , riairaigan j (10) , 
Narhi ( 18) , ^ Pandariba (4)', Kumari Rakabgani(15),:iashak- 



design v;as to on sure jqui-profcability of selection to every 
aged : arson in Delhi, and to balance the distribution v«rithin 
manageable bounds. The simple size of 2000, gave 1;62 chance to 
o-ach individual in the aged -oopulation of 1,24,097 living in 
Delhi, Accordingly, the respondents' list was dravm frem 
20 zones (or 10 per cent) out of 198 zones to embrace all hues 
of the kaleidoscopic population. An additional sample of 25 per 
cent vris ils':< listed, to be used in case of need. It could have 
been quite cuinborsome and timo-consurning in the present study 
to list the 'umiverso of the pensioners' in Delhi; therefore, 
a diff.j.ront strategy vris employed as partly explained earlier 
under paras 5.08 to 5.16, 

5.19 The elaboration of the experiences of various studies 
done in India (as explained briefly in paragraphs 5.12 - 5.18) 
necessarily ].oft no alternative but to seek for a method as 
well as a sample opcerntion v.’hica would, in any case, not infringe 
the eleraencs of sampling theory and in the process evolve an 
agreeable solution. Whilts having a nurabor of discussions with 
the Treasury Officers of R.i'. Purarn Treasury and Tees liazari 
Treasury, it vjas disclosed that the pvjnsion payments arc made 
to different pensioners according to the size of taair monthly 
pensions on different da t.,.3 of the months. For example, in 
R.K. Purain Treasury the pensioners driv/ing pension between 
Ro. 80-140 per month were to get penhions on the first .and second 
day of tile month; between R.s. 140-27 5, on the third and fourth; 
between Rs.275 -400 on the fifth and sixth; between Rs.Sl and 
above, on the seventh; and betasreen R3.401 and above, on the 
eighth and ninoth. l*iov;evor, those v/ho raissed the visits to the 
Treasury eith .;r due to th., inability or duo to holiday or due 
to soma oLliex bot tlcneclvs, could agam visit the Treasum’^ on 
the 20th and 21st. Further, it v/as learnt that nearly 9C per 
cent of the poiasion:ars allotted to' R.K. Puram Treasury were 
drawing the pensions by visiting , the -Treasury personally on the 
scheduled dates and only about 10. per cent (mostly belonging 
to the highest pension income group) wore collecting pensions 
through the banks -■ a , largo .nuinbef through the R.K. Purarn Branch 
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of the Syndicate Bank - and rest through the State Bank of 

India and other nationalised bankso The broad pattern of the 

pensi'ai incornG groups and the scheduled dates for drawing the 

pensions at the Tees Hazari Treasury was little different ~ but 

suitable to bo synthesized to the income cj roups of R.K. Puram 
12 / 

Treasury-?— A group of freedom fighters was also driwing pensions 
from these Treasuries and so also Defence Ministry's pensioners 
from Armed Fcarces; as their survey was not relevant to the 
present study - vie could ignore them. 

5.20 Arising out of the knovi ledge gained rrolating to the 
system of payments on cortain fixed dates to various income 
groups of pension income earners, it was f>jlt that a built-in 
random sample was available at both the Treasuries. V?hat v/as 
needed j .s to got an idea of the rough distribution of the 
oroportion of the pensioners in different pension income groups 
and canvass the Intervlev; Schedule according to their vieightage 
commensurate with respective population strengths. The approxi- 
mate proportions wore s 2 g per cent, 35 per cent, 25 por cent, 

10 per cent, 5 per cent, and 5 per cent respectively for tiae 
pen si on- income groups of upto Rs.lOO, Rs. 101-200; Rs. 201- 300; 

Rs . 301-400; Rs. 401-500 and Rs.501 and -above. Accordin-gly, the 
numbci' of canvassing to different income-bracket pensioners vi 3 .s 
roughly fixed around the aforesaid proportions in both the 
Tre-asuries and also at tho' Post Off ico-S. ■ 

5.21 Tho variations in the proportions of tho actual numbers 
and proportions, nonetheless, crept in while conducting the 
survey because all tho pensioners wore not collecting pensions 
evory month - some were also collecting bi-monthly, quarterly, 
half-yearly, and -even -a few •over a longer periodicity. It 
turned out that 85.2 per cent wore collecting pensions monthly; 
7.5 par cent, bi-monthly; 5.6 nor cent quarterly; 0.7 per c-ent, 
half-'yeirly; and 1 per cent, -With longer periodicity, 

^ g - -I: ^ : -1 I- 

12/ For the date schedules of the R..K, Puram Treasury and Tees 
Hazari Treasury for ..ponsion-incGme ■ groups of pensioners 
;:P‘g:;P' Anhescg5g:^04 i 
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Aftor tho survey date analysis, it 


ajiso -curn. 




j-or th j six pension income groups (rnontionod in para 5. -20) the 
proper c.ions r -jprosented in tt.o Survey were ; 19.1 per cent; 34.1 
per cent; 24,3 per cent; 10.5 per cent; 5,9 per cent; and 6,1 per 
cent. The increase in the last two groups is more prominent 
b'.jcause i'c was necessary to canvass the interviev; schedules ' to 
nigner Income pensioners also separately because a largo number 
of theinv;ore collecting pensions t'nrough the banlcs - and it v/as 
necessary cu find out tno efficacy of the p.ension disbursements 
through the banks. 

5.23 Mov; a numtaei; of pensioners are collecting pensions through 
th^ iiubiic sector banks follov;lng the introduction of the Scheme 
Jul^ 1^ 13 7o in oeVvei; inecroi.;oe:i.t.\n cities and its. further 
extension on Movernber 1, 1976 to eight Stitos - namely, Clrnidi- 

garh, Gujarat, Hary.ina, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Punjab, 

Uttar Pradesh and w ct- n -i-v-,-! i . 

anu w,_ot .hdigai. a largj number of ponsi.oncrs 

will ctravr pension, from the banks follov/ing further oxtension ' 

of facilities in all tb.e States and Union Territories effective 

from March 1, 1977 from any of the branches of the public sector 

banks - as a.onounced on February 1, 1977. This ficility has 

boon made available to the former Members of the Parliament also 
to draw their pensions. 

5.24 Further, simplifying of the procedure announced on 

January 1, 1977 the pensioners will not be required to furnish 

certificate of non-emploa-ment or parbiculars of re-employment 

under the Central or state d-vernmont or under a Public ^ 

undertaking or Cor:0oration or an autonomous body or a local fund» 

30 also Class T officers and Ul-India Se.rviccs officers will 

not be required to furnish declarations in May and Nov.smbor 

oacn year about acceptance or non-arc ..--c 

1 uun accept„Lnco or com;nGrcial rmr]_ 

oymont, within l>;o yoirs from the date of their retire,ment; 
however, similar declaration will bo n.scessary about acceptance 
or non-acccptancc of any employment outside India. All th-e 

r'virrr'-'"" .or.cone=ung 

^von now, mono ttan 60 p.or cant of ponalonors are 
vontinuang to draw their pensions at „thc Treasuries. 

' ' 'k . * # ^ 109 AW* 
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5.25 It is probably useful to h^ve an T 

distribution amongst the Central Gov-r "income 

pensioners - so far a- - ^ distribution of the 

'rule of thumb' ^ thr ' f °®“sion incomes", as 

average pay of la;t 37.5 ' per , cent) of the 

pension income - a thirrul! "I""" determines the' 

• years - tliough i' new Foot l ^ for quite many 

W /3 or 33/80 (dr; 41.25 por cent) portion o 1 ' 

: average pay - wMo,v«, lid-,' i 

laat 10 .tenths average pay by F-^bruary lov) !° 

less the average pension oi all ■the;!ntll " 

■Je assumed as one-third of the-ia t Pensioners can 

plpht be lower in some oases - f_"" - though it 

Along With tho distribution of' the°n- inaioatesi 2 / 

Sevemment employees (as on ai.Iigysf the Central 

^ 'pension-income, distribution ' -f * Picture of the 

the irequencies and^cinnulativo froou!^^^^"' ^ - uheroan 

numbers of the employees and Jhe o:n^;lr 
that of their corresponding freoulnci -VV 
percentages of incofnes are pres'e^t" y ' "-^PPn=y 

tte e -:e is 3h«„ through iLenr ots! 

-.he graph demor.stra tas ' that th-e -i 
tlie ec;,,:’ .,y 03 p,,„ 3„,,,,.„e.., t,ie moomo .iistributim of 

rian in cF-'r-irat- '^doubtcdly uneven and un(t>a-i T t +- 

clir.acter. But the 'distribution .f ■ - 

IS mom irieqt.nl amongst the- civil ■ • " incomes' 

■ 1 . feeling of desoondoncv for th^ “ '^hich causes 

responsibU for this state of lafri 

over the years mu a ^ 'nccumulatino 

yy-aro. The -money, incom-i r^F 4-u -t-^emg 

average is ono-thlrd (or loss) of th- 

'Employees; in case of hi(^h ■ . they 'wore 

in pension income is much fnll 

is bound by oelling(s) - forma 1 "" P=aaion 

Whereas, the p» Rs. 1 , 000 /- 

■' .' O.^,ooo/- pur month. Further, • 


iw-/ See Ann OX"** 5 » 05 thr’K"} ri'''-i'i'i '‘''******’'**^^ » 0 d l.O, 2 . ^ 

of tho pensioners had put^ih ^hbut 15 por c"-nt 

' service". ;, : naa .put in loss thm 25 voiv-o. . - 
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EHTRAL GOVT- 
W\’L PEHStOMERS 


CmiRPl GOVERNMENT 
cMPLOVEES 


C!ViL £MPL0VSE5’7 CtVtl, PENSIONERS* CUMULATIVE 

PERCENTAGE, frequencies 




Ill - 


. fnr npnsioners is one— telf 

as the dearness compensation ra .r - ^ ^ 

of ttc canponsation given to tte e^ 

one-third .size, of tte omplcyoos pay. ^ 

allov/ancG or city compensation allowance are ^i . 

....- Mor ' the benefit of equi valence' , overtime, - 

•<> 4-t- r-vi-ions towards in the grades (by 

to the pensioners with the revioion. u. ^ 

• . N 1 -W-. same level of employees from whicn 

the pay Commissions) of th. - Above -11 the sequential 

retirees left the gfjvernment employment. . nranted 

spiral, erode one real veluo o. r.c Pensrons prantod 

a couple of decades ago. 
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5.2” The aged population (including the government pensioners) 
in India earlier \iras a part and parcel of the joint family; 
and the latter stood by the aged through thick and thin ' 
and the 'able* as vj-oII as 'younger* members of the family 
looked to trie aged for words of wisdom which was tampered with 
mature advice. 'Iho aged also, engaged themsolvos - in partici- 
pating in hou.aehold work according to their likes and physical' 
capacity. F olianao .r. doles from the governmental agency or 
charitablo; tru.sts v/a 3 usually shiained off except v;hen it 'was 
inovitabj r:uh v;it]' tiia miarati o’-' to urban areas and tie 
growth in industrial employraont the alliance between the 
meiTibers of the family becamo paper thin and rnutml help 
amongst th. emselv ,,.43 or betx*;oan th>- unemployed aged and bread- 
winning earners began vapourising. In the advanced industrial 

p.cuntriGs.a well-ffcve® social security system has b-®eh in .’S'-ogue 
for mors than three decades 

/for the sick, unemployed 'and the aged; and with the passage 
of tima it imprieved in content and quality. The developing 
countries could initiate the social security for some 
of the population and that too^ in a way, cannot provide 

all the essentials of 3 aial security. In India, for over 
a century a 11 the public sector organisations (Central, State 
and loc'il Guvernuient; could provide s .sae essentials of pension 
grants (including gratuity, family pensions, conroutod pensions 
etc. with the passage of time) or the contributory provident 
fund benefits to their employees v;ho rendered certain years 
of regular service. i;ut no worthwhile system o|^^rivate 
pensions or occupational xaensiens for the aged/ develop. 

5.28 liov;ovor, since about two doc.ad.es (that is, from 1957 
and .after) some of the State Govojmnients started announcing 
the grant of old-age pensions to domiciled citizens in their 
tGrrit''ries if they are 65 or 70 years or more in ago and 

j:)7destltutd::’-l;)|.Se;e);'l)abiep5:*;03|':.7:t7:7.:7^: h: ^ 

5.29 Social Security System established by legislatures of 
the Centro or the States in India:., in the organised industrial 

i : : . X -y •y:*:.* lid'.-:. t: y y : ' 



Table 5 . 03 : The Old Age Pension Scheme 
by the States 


Name of the Stat 


Uttar Pradesh 
Tamil Madu — 
Kerala 

Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka 
West Bengal 
Rajasthan / 

Punjab 
Haryana 

Himacha 1 Pradesh 

Chandigarh 

Delhi 

Andaman ScNicobar 
Goa, r&man & Diu 
Jammu Sc Kashmir 


1957 
1962 ■■ 

1960 

1961 
1964 
1964 
1964 

1968 
' 1969 

1969 
1969 
1975 . 

lands Uniform and destitute 
to dastitutes 
Aug.l976{for 65 years & 

above) 


sectors in essence help the people in ‘old age' and. the financial 
cost is borne jointly by some schemes financed by the workers 
and employers or through levy. These Schemes are : (1) Employees 
State ln.suranco Scheme; (2) Employees ^"'rovident Fund Scheme; 

(3) Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme; (4) Assam Tea Plantation 
Provident Fund Scheme; (5) Coal Minos Welfare Fund Scheme; 

(6) Mica Mines W'':’lfaro Fund Schema; (7) Maternity Benefits 
Scheme; (8) Unamploymont (Retrenchment and lay-off compensation 
Scheme; .(9) Plantation Labour Welfare and Fund Scheme; (lo) Ind- 
ustri'cl Fatal Accidents Scheme; (11) Industrial Housing Scheme; 
and (12) Schem s for Government Employees. 


5,29 The foregoing fcaokground account of the basic material 
available for casting a research design, .a review of various 
research designs used by various studios done in India on the 
pensioner s/aged, and other relevant information gives a well- 
rounded picture of the task involved, in regard to tho universe, 
sample-size and tho applicability of Pension Rules & Regulations 
for tho Central Civil employees - as also that about the genera- 
lised old-age pensions instituted in various states during the 

last two decades. ■ -With this ' infrasctructuro, empirical and 
analytical boundary conditions wiS-S gmfd against making incon- 
sistent inferences apd. interpretations. 


summary 


Article 'll 
tte ' 

, t 


of tv 


i-ndian Consti rcion . lays stress _ on 

■ effecti ve provision ' and faelays 

.aqol . - But so far in.^qnite many^ase.^ a bx tr 
in the settlamont of pension/providunt^^funao, 

.oayment to th'e beneficiaries cause _ ^ 

Sect itrir for olrdnbg Vho toclal, 
oqicol and ad-:iinistr3tiv^ problems, 
sSoific main aims of the projoct are: 


and 

an array of harrass- 
‘ effective 


mont 

provision 
oconomiic, 

(i) to estimate toe me ,nat>r c^and^to„ possibly 

uiidci. inortoiscs in tViC magnitude oy the 


of tVio pensioners 


pr oj act 


tht 


existing poli- 


whether tliei; 


their 


e 


end of the century; (ii) to exarainoj 

cies, statutes and_prograiwnes and^^^^ within 

?oIf thf rapidly^eSt^ndSrn^^^^ 

public and private sectors ®^.^''^ f'^.3xtof"indUBtri:ili- 

assistance for the aged in^the ^^der 

sation of the economy and disruption of ouQurity- 

firnily auspices; and (iii) to examine ^^^ani^^tion 

and procedures for the, ,sctt lemon t and dispooal o^ 

pensLn ?herf a^fs^ ' 

harrassment to the claimants. Xxie. - e. 

objectives, hypothesis and thoir eliborationo.^ , 

The universe of the/ study ^i 7 lhi^^’"witrmai? 

contra 1 Government Departmonts Delhi wi th , 

focus on socio-economic problems. Accordingly^ r^vioC 
five obiectives have been listed - in v/hich two new ^ ^ _ 

■ Slcr?Ions are : (a)' to find -out the physical, ^emotional 

. and so-ial orcb3 .ms of pensioners wieh a (h to 

suggesting measures for remedying these; and (b) to 

expiore the possible role _ the ^'^^.'^^'''’'^G^vico- ^ ^ 

community lire ana rendering soci.il sorvicuo. 

Fst-imat-"d total of Central omployoes on January 1975 
^av htvc been about 3.16 millions of which pension 
ootinn could be 2 . 6. millions (or B4 per cent),- and 

c n .naioners are 1.15 millions; 0.75 millions 

ar'"' defence oensionwrs; and 0.355 million central civil 
•a ’rsi'''n'^‘rs; +'hus the proporti'on of total pensioners is 
^37 cent of the cntnal employees. The technological 

ratio Vsetween Central civil pensionets and Central 
civil oiT^ipIoyeas. is 0.137 . (or 13.7 per cent). 

The universe of civil pensioners, .in telhi, in 1975 
was vibout 45,000 - which forms about 14 
tot'll centril civil pensipuers (that is, 0.355 million) 
as against the central Government employees in Delhi 
Union Territory .forming only 8 per cent of^the total 
central- OTplpyeos;' fhis gives a ■ co-cfficient ox 
concontritipn," : of '"civil pensioners percentage/ central 


eraployeGs -percantage '■ of 1.3. Delhi has a canvass 
with all the spec trijm of the coiintry's people - who 
hail frem Northern, Southern, Eastern and Western 
regions/Sbates of the country - though it is true 
that Northerners' proportion is bound to be overwhel- 
mingly high over 80-90 per cent; nonetheless Northern- 
ers proportion is large because a very high percentage 
of class III and IV employees are often from local and 
neighbouring regions/Sta to s. Delhi City's civil 
employees are 'the highest at 6.8 per cent amongst the 
motropolitan cities. 

A sample of 1000 respondent pensioners f(:)rm about 
2.22 per cent of the universe of 45,000 central civil 
pensioners in Delhi and 0.014 per cent of 0,355million 
total central civil pensioners carved out of the sample 
Based on the fact that the employees in different 
grades of pay, whan retiring woiild have a maximum 
pension around 37.5 per cent or 41,25 per cent of the 
last average, pay - and on an assumption it can be 
averaged to nearly ono-third of the average pay; 
according scales of equivalence are made, e 


• . ' ‘ Annex 5.01 

GOV3r:tN:-13I'3T EMPLOYSSS IH DIFFERSI3T _gT ^5S_CgLJMDg^ 


1. Assam . , 

2. Andaman Nicobar Island 

3. Arunachal Pradesh 

4 . An ih r a P r a de sh 
■5. Bihar 

6. Delhi 

7. Goa, Daman & Diii 

8. 'Gujarat 

9. Haryana 

10. Hii-nahhal Pradesh 

11. Meghalaya , 

12 . Manipur 

13. Nagaland 

14. Pondicherry 

15. Punjab 

16. Rajasthan 

17. Tamil Nadu 

18. Tripura 

19. Uttar Pradesh 

20. Kerala 

21. Madhya Pradesh 

22 . West Bengal 

23. Maharashtra 

24. 'Orissa ■: 

25. Karnataka 


At the end of 
financial year 


79,880 . 

1971 

'' 22, U3;- 

1973 

10,225 

197 3 

1,07,459 

1970 

2,44,590 . 

1971 

46,470 

1971 

15, 340^ 

1972 

1,18, 646 

1970 

1, 23,133. 

1973 

65,2 52 , ■ 

1971 

9,585 

1972 

21,622 

l::'7 3 

44,734 

1971 

10,658 

1972 

1,72,803 

1971 

2,21,965 

':'197 3 

5,43,190' 

: 1972 

26/202 

1970 

5,61,559 

1972 

1,51,280 

1961 

3,43,362 

1969 

2,85,208 

1971 

2,88,233 

1966 (July) 

1,48,796 

1967 (March) 

2,85,805 

1973 
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Annex 5.03 


A TQchnicul Note n the 


■ -r-^ (ntKnberinQAiiioiit •> 

TlT- universe of pensioners m iX-ini u _ 

" per cent of the total central 


4 S. 000 ) rs:jr:v. 3 w/it 3 r.c;irsy ^ ^ 

" . tr , .nmni- Of 1000 respondent pen si'^n- 

civilian pensioners. - o P -- 

o oo -- -<v- r’--<ri+- the universe and o.e..a ^ 

crs forms little over 2.22 per ,-^nt ^ T^vhs) „ 

per cent of the total civil pensioners (n'embcaing 

brackets of the perjsioeers' incomes, no doubt, is 

undjr the stuay wner^. ck^-^ v ^ , . . . 

w .. V,. ^ .p .... ^ ^ ^ r o su 1 tan t 

. - ra ir/ n'-wof fin lent of \ra r laetion , 

‘standard error' is oe Rs.lC/-. ihe ^ -- . r r»,-r 

r f> nv-aa' i - (T ^oxprosscd as percentage is x .. p. 

■of the moin, i.^* _ja__ A-. ■ . _ . _ ■ 

r ranf'rms that the Simple IS fairly 

cent. The low margin of ciri^r, cent^rmo - , 

r -1 r -’Or-' -* -'nt-' ti Vi=' of thi; pensioners' population, 
homogeneous ind t wPrv..-j'-n>- -c._ - - ^ ^ AR-!r,na.r,4- +-o 

The sample sine of, lOOO pensioners is thus apiite su ^ ^ 

/ croit -an cfficient-e:sbimate.^^o^^^^ 

oxlMin'Bd't c /hd'n ■ /\.h ; 'nC:-:/ ;:.//■ .■■ /■■■' 'f 

Th.. highest r_or.c::mti-nt^a, of pcr:« in tte raonthly 

,,.f -Dr^ "I n'ie 2 c/ £ol^’‘ 'iwed-ley pensionvjrs in tno m.-'nta y . 

-::incomc range ■■e£;hRo>lQi 20Co .^ ., ^ ., j.., , , . . _ ^ 

■fih it ifif h' f: ': ■ ■■ A y,:.:orn' 'Oh'O eAg- rs-'. dl-IOG. - The ' median '■ .and , mo,de 

^i: incdaQhranges-o£o:/oi:Cc>.t-ewe...o.«Aotv- ■ : :■ 

of-thS' income distributpreoffpensioners ilsc^ m tne 

monthly income range -■! Rs. 101-200. ; ^ 

■ ' OFrom the low sampling llnctuati.,.ns of. central c.o/il p^ansian 

■‘ ors, in Ddlhi, it can be presoned that the pattern o-f distrlbntion 

of - central civil paaoioners scattered all over India, ap-oro>-.ima- 

tPy naAvring 3.55 la-.hs, will ntill be Perhaps .nor.a homogenoius 

a ^ rat-nf-ivihs roqards the distribution of such pen pJ. oir-i 
and :r epresentativ.j as , reyaj-ej.o uiiv- 

Accordingly, the co-e£fioi-ent of vari-tion will stlH te l«ar. 
Hanqe, the' conclusions drawn on the of this survoy an 

rospoct of iontraX civil p.ansioners, in Delhi, iwill in all 
prahabiltty. be /rgely;.AlirAt tha cqntral civil perisioners 

olstv/hcx*'a in Ind.i.a.# y ^ ^ 1 3 . 9 « «» 
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R.K. Puram and Tjos Hag-3.ri TrG-3:3ury 
Distribution q£ Ponsicxi-inc-orng brr.ckcts 
for Disbursamcnt of pensions on different 
dotos in a Month ~ \ 


i • R.K, puRft.M TRSgvsiJRY (Troasury Officor ; shri Pandit): 


Inc omo Group : 


1. Rs. 

2 . " 

3. " 

A * * 

5, Rs., 


30-140 
141-275 
276-400 
401 and above 


Dates : 
1st and 2nd 
3rd and 4th 
5th and 6th 
8th and 9th 


51 and abova(ladios) 7th 

6. A. 11 those under (i)to(5) 
missing the dates can 

cone 20th and 21st 


90% come from 
pensions to the 
Troasury 


1 . New Pensioners 


Dates assigned 
individually. 


10 % 


II . Toes Hazari Trea-sury (Traa.surv Officer : Shri R.C.Jdin) 


1. 

Up to Rs , loo 

1st and 2nd 

2 . 

Rs. 101 - 200 

3rd and 4th 

3. 

a bo VO Rs . 2 OC L ladies 

5th and 6th ■ 

‘ i «• 

Proodom righturs 

8 th 

5., 

Old per sons ; in ■? Delhi : :• 

9 th 

6. 

New Pensibners;:^': : 

loth 

7 . 

Those who could come 



on , earlier ■;dates 4 ’ 

11th and 12 th 

8. 

' ;Ncv; P. 2 n si oners : 

13th and 14th 

9- 

Pensioners with loss 



than RS.150 and any 
group 

18th - 25th 



Annex 5 .Q5 


Yonrs se r ved ns ~i C-.-ntr-n-l Civil Bmployeo 
by ICfeO sAmplo pensioners 


Years served 

Ne .. of ■ p an si en er 3 

Proportion 

:d.' 

G; : ^ 

3. 

IJpto 10 yenrs 

7 

0.70 

IG - 15 G " : 

■’ G ■ 12 ’ G G 

1.20 

15e- 20 • 

^0 

4.00 

20 - - 2 5 VG; " 

98 

9.30 ; 

25 G.-.. 30 " . ■ 

■ ■ • 169 .G- ;• ■ 

16.90 

30 ~ ' 35 : . 

1 ' 326:- :G 

32,60 

35 years and ' 

: ’ Oy e r . 

G: 286 :g G 

28.60 

No; response , 

62 .;G e' ; 

6.20 

Total ■' 

1(X)0 

100.00 
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: CHAPTER VI ■ . . 

and their Income Classes/ Age as 
f-ensioiiers/ Educational levels. Knowledge of 
Pension Rules, Etelay in Pension Sanctions/ etc. 


■■**^ Sox and 
Marital 
St atus 


6.01 Out of a sample. of 1000 retired pensioners, 89.5% 

are males and onlyl05per cent are females; these proportions 
are, however, not proportional to the sex-:.iLstribution of 
regular central goverranent employees which is 97.4 per cent 
and 2.6 per cant for males and females respectively. For 
purposes of ..analyses, .all the other variables have been rela- 
ted -to the inceme-g roups of the pensioners which have been 
divided into .six; income brackets; (1) Upto Rs.lOOp.m.; -(2) 
Rs.l.Oi-200; (3) Rs. 201-300; (4) Re. 301-400; (5) Rs. 401-500; 

and (6) Rs.501 and above. Accordingly, the proportions of 
tn^ pensioners in the six income brackets are': 19.1 per cent 

34.1 per cent, 24.3 per cent; 10.5 per cent; 5. 9 per cent and 

6.1 per cent respectively. 


6.02 For societal and social education and occupation 
characteristics of each of the income biacketspr op ortional 
distribution of males and fanales, is indicated in Table 6.01 

f&c^\?din^"'^mi^;y females 

^0.5 per cent and that of males^ 89.5 per cant. It appears 

that the inceme- distribution in between the female pensiesners 
is less egalitarian than that of the male retirees because 
only about 5C per cent of male pensioners are in inccame ^ 
brackets I and II whereas amongst the v;omon pensioners the 
proportion is as high as 94 per cent in these two brackets. 

In regard to marital status, it emerges that the highest 
proportion of the married is in inca.ie bracket V; but 
income-wise general trei;id is : higher the income bracket, 

Silrration^^*^ married - with a little 

• ... . ./decline in the trend from bracket V to VI. Regarding 

widowhood, it appears that lower the income bracket the highe 
is the proportion, of widoiVwi dower - beginning fran bracket I 
at 40.8. per cent and, going down to 5.1 per cent in bracket V. 
Incidentally, it also flows from the foregoing that the 
proportipn of “ family . pehsione rs”- is, in- consequence, higher ' 
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in lov;er brackets. Here, as a pareDfchstieaJay it, may be observed 
that out of 105 women pensioners - 96 are family pensioners 
and only 9 are the retirsi pensioners xn the sample of 
pensioners. ■ 

\ge Class! - 6.03 Though the prescribed age-group for retirement ranges 
l-^Gtween 55-65 years, there are cases where the pensioners 
oners retired at earlier ages as well either tacauso of ill-health, 

or on account of compmlsory/voluntary retirement. Also, 
consoguent to tlie operatim of rules - in some specific 

■Talle 6.01 : Distribution of Samplo Pensioners ^accord - 

ing to income brS-ckets sek and Marital ■ - - 
3ta tus 


Y Marital Status 


1 


Si. Group 
No. No. 

Inccrae 

bracket 

Total Sex 

No.of Males Fcfnaies Marri 

pension- ■ . 

ers ■ . ' . 

-;1 Widow/ ■ Separa- 
ed Widower ted 

1. 2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

■ 6 • 

7. 

8. 

... 9. 

H 

« 

HI 

Up to 

Rs.lOO 

191 

144 

47 

105 

78 

8 


% 

(100.00) 

(75.4) 

(24.6) 

(55.0) 

(40.8) ( 

4.2) 

2. II 

101 

- 200 

341 

293 

48 

280 

53 

7 


% (100.00) 

(85.9) 

(14.1) 

(82.1) 

(15.5) 

(2.1) 

3. Ill 

201 

- 300 

24 3 

236 

7 

2 21 

19 

3 ' 


°/c 

, (100.00) 

(97.1) 

(2.9) 

(90.9) 

( 7.S) 

(1.2) 

4 . IV 

301 

- xOO 

105 

10‘. 

1 

93'' 

9 

3 


% 

(100.00) 

(99.0) 

( 1.0) 

(88.6) 

( 8.6) 

(2.9) 

5. V 

401 

- 500 

59 

58 

1 

56 

3 

NIL 


% (IOC. 00) 

(98.3) 

( 1.7) 

( 94 . 9 ) 

( 5.1) 

(0.0) 

6. VI 

501 

&abovQ 

61 

60 

1 

52 

7 

2 


% 

(100.00) 

(98.4) 

{ 1.6) 

. (85.2) 

(11.5) 

(3.3) 


Total 

1000 

895 

105 

808 

169 

23 


% 

(ICC. 00) 

(89.5) 

(10.5) 

(80.8) 

(16.9) 

(2.3) 

Note ; 

Figures in brackets 

show percontaget 

5 horizontally in 

relation 


to tota Is in 

col. 4 f 

or various incj'ine brackets as also for Maritc 


status and the grand total. 






Departments, such as, in Police, tho Departments of Border 
Security Forces, Defence and Railways civil employees retire 
at ages earlier than 55 year.s or even below 50 years. 

6.04 In a sample, of, 1000 respondent pensioners (see 
Table 6.02), 71 |5ej:|^||3»nors -(or'?;! per cent) are belovr SC/yoarj 
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204 (or 20.4 per cent), between 50-60 years; 578 (or 57.8 per 
■ ■cent) , between 60-70 years; 121 (or 12 . 1 per cent) , be-tween 
70-80 years; 20 (2 . 0j6)above 80 years; and 6(0.6 per cent) did 
- . not taspond. This also es-tablishes that some of the pension- 

ers, however, small -they may be, survive by 30-35 years after 
retirement. The distribution of the pensioners into different 

haped viith 57.8 per cent of the sample pensioners 

certain (See Table 6.02) 
aegree of 

skev/nass and Table 6.02 Distribution of Saranle lOOO 


mode age~ 
ip is 60-70 
■s which 


accordin-g to 

income-fcWa<3®^an d age 

:>"-groups 






Si 

ho 

. Income bra eke 

t 

AGE 

G 

ROUE 


Total 

Below 50-60 

50 years years 

60-70 

years 

1Q~ 80 
years 

SOyoars No 
& above res-. 

D on SG 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

■ 5,' 

6. 

7. 8. 

9. 

1. 

upto loo 

31 

2 5 

99 

24 

7 5 

191 


% 

(16.2) 

(13.1) 

(51.8) 

(12 .6) 

(3.7) (2.6) 

(100.00) 

2. 

101 - 200 

35 

53 

195 

47 

10 1 

341 


% 

(10.3) 

(15.5) 

(57.2) 

(13.8) 

(2.9) (0.3) 

(100.00) 

3. 

201 - 300 

4 

57 

149 

31 

2 0 

243 : 


% 

( 1.6) 

(23.5) 

(61.3) 

(12.8) 

(0.8) (0.0) 

(100.00) 

4 * 

301 - 400 

I 

' 25 

65 

13 

1 0 

105 


% 

( 1.0) 

(23.8) 

(61.9) 

(12.4) 

(1.0) (0.0) 

(100.00) 

5. 

401 - 500 

0 . ... 

.'.16 ^ 

41 

' 2' 

0 0 

59 i 


% 


(27.1) 

(69.5) 

( 3.4) 

(0.0) (0.0) 

(100. oc) 

6, 

501 & abc'v'o 

1 

28 

28 

. ' 4 

0 0 

61 : 


■ ’ ■ ■■ 

/b 

(1.6) 

(45.9) 

(45.9) 

( 6.6) 

(0.0) (0.0) 

(100,00) 


rota 1 


204 

577 

121 

20 6 

1000 > 



( 7.1) 

(20,4) 

(57.8) 

(12.1) 

{2»0) (0«6) 

(100.00) 

i 


6.05 According 

to the income brackets. 

the ' younger 

pensiorers' 1 


(that is. 

in the ago-group 

below 50 years), proportion is high- 


Gst in bracket I 

(16. 2 '.per cent) 

- being 

followed by bracket II 


(10.3 per 

cent) , 

bracket 

III and Vl (1.6%)and in bracket IV i 


(1.0 per 

cent) . 

In the next elderly age 

group-' 50-60 

yv3ars 


the proportion of 

income' 

bracket 

VI is 'the highest (45.9 per 


cent) - declining 

downwards to 27 

.1 per cent in brack 

3t V; 


23.8 per 

cent in 

bracket , 

IV, 23.5 

per cent in bneket 

III; ' 


15.5 per 

cent in' 

bracket' 

I'l; and. 

13'*1 pC3 

r cent in bracket I. 
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In tli 3 next higher elderly group '60-70 years', the canposition 
is structurally dxsburbetl - it indicates importance to 
bracket V where the proportion goes upto 69.5 per cent - 
followed by Group IV at 61.9 per cant; Group III at 61.3%; 
Group II, 57,2 per cent and Grorp I, 51.8 per cent; 
sinks the proportion for the bracket VI at the lowest to 45-. 9/ 
Ir'i another upward group of senior citizens of '70-80 years'’, 
another surprise coraes that inconc bracket V has the lo\.' 7 Cst 
proportion of 3.4 per cent follov;ed by br’ickot VI at 6.6 per 
cent but the lower incomo brackets - and IV range 

in proportions betw-ven 12.4 - 13.3 per cent. Mevertheless, 
the age-group of seniormost pensioners' '80 years and above' 
is topped by x:;onsionors of lowijS't income brackvat I (3.7 per 
cent), followed by Group H (2."9 per cent) and Group III and 
IV (about 1 per cent) with ivnird of 'blanks' for Groups V and 
VI. Underlying the .mechanism of the structural variations 
occurinn in ■die prooortionalities of the old-age groups vis- 


.a-vis income brackets and vice vursa tend, -perhaps to establish 
that mental workers^ (who arc r.olatively more in hlgh-pension- 
income gr oups) have n sizeable longer Proportion at earlier 
stages. The proportions relatively sink to lower levels In 
later stages of aa o- grou, s. O' ' the other hand, the low incaae 
brackets (who are rol-atively, more of physical workers) at the 


later st.a'jes - pa:, tic al.irly in tli j a'je-group of '80 years. .and 
above '—■^survive bc;t tor th:an ti ie hi gh-incaac men ba 1 ly a dvanced 


pensioners bo c ruse the physic il bar! work i n the former injects 
in them more resistance pOAfor to physic .\1 onslaughts of illness 
than it is possible, in case of mental warkers with softer 



e T.ablG 6.02) 




^ Nearly 92 per cent of tho 'mental workers' within the 
highest irKOomc bracket of Rs.501 and above in the age 
groups of 50-60, years and 60-70 - almost divided into 
frequencies of equivalence between the aforesaid two age- 'iCi 

■groups (see Table, 6.02), These 'mental workars' also put 
more burden on their mental f.aGultiGs - while they arc 
students; as well' as in active life and thereafter als.o 
there is lesser and lesser exertion on physical parts of 
the, body and that makes ,them prone to bo physically vulner- 
sl ial e « - 

2/ See Vortical Col ',.7 'of. Table No. 6. 02 
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6.06 Table 6.03 shows the educational levels that the 
pensioners of different inccme groups had acquired before 
entering Government service or during the government employ- 
ment. Also their distribution according to technical/ 
professional education— ' is shown under vertical columns ~ 

11 and 12. It is obvious that the proportion of post-graduate' 
•and technical qualificatic'cs are at a high level in case of 
the incumbents v/ho have pension incaae -bracket VI. However^ 
the prox^ortions in the income groups IV and V of graduates 
arc relatively higher than in Group VI; perhaos it is because 
tile graduates in incorric brackets IV and v/at lcv;er ranks 
qualitatively as cctnparod to the qualitative higher ranks 
in Groups VI. In income bracket I^ . proportions of the illite- 
rates is as much as 24.6 per cent and only 2 per cent are 
graduates and less than 3C per cant achieved educational levels | 
'upto matric and above' - and this includes 2 per cent as i 

graduates. Highest proportion (54.8 per cent) of the matricu- 
la-tes is in the income bracket II follov/cd by Group III, IV 

V and VI respectively at 42.3 per cent, 27.6 per cent, [ 

18.6 -oer cent and 13.1 pc;-- cent; and the intermediate proper- | 
tion is highest for income -bracket III at 16.00 per cent. The 
number of pensioners with Post-Graduate qu;ali£ication was 20 I 
in inc ana -bracket VI - being 32.8 per- cent of the total 61 

pens ', aners in this bracket; 28 per cent) were graduates. [ 

The number and proportions {vdthin the ^mo bracket) declined 

fo'l?owe9^'^by°^^'^‘^^'^^® sequentially highest being/' bracket VI, 

/9 (or 15.3 per cent), in bracket V; 1-2 (or 11.4 per cent) in i 
bracket IV; 16 (or .,,6.. 6* pet' cent) , in bracket III, and ; 

7 (or 2.1 par cent) in bracket ii, and none in bracket I. | 

6-o7 Since over 60 per cent of the 'pensioners had educaticn I 

only upto matriculation (including ti-io illiterates, primary 
and middle level education), it is possible that a large number ^ 
of the Government servants/pon si oners/ would be pensioners 



2/ A large number in brackets lower than Group bracket, might I 
bo only certificate or Diplcma holders - in various technicalj 
or professional educations. 
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are not familiar and less well- versed in respect of the pensicn 
rules and the procedures that have to be pursued. Aforesaid 
is also possible, though in lesser degree, in case of those 
who acquired education upto intermediate or $ven B-A./B.Sc. 
with lower grade or also those whose pension levels are 
' Rs. 300 or below* . Such income groups, and education groups 
will be more than three-fourths. Agair, amongst income 
Groups IV, V and VI (as also those v/ho have post-graduate 
degrees and also technical degrees) a certain proportion of 
the government amployees/pensioners, may have to get briefing 
from, the administrative’ officers or accounts officers in 
respect of pension rules and procedures to expedite pension 
sanctions. In view of this background, it was thought relevant 
to conduct inquiry in respect of these issues with lOOOsample 
pensioners; in this context it was also considered meaningful 
to cull out information from, the opinions of the pensioners 
in ; regard to any difficulties/ delays etc. in receiving the 
pension sanctions v/ithout inconvjnipncos or repeated visits 
■ to : various concerned of ficers of the Government. So also 
whet:-. or the government s: '.'vants - knowing fully wall that they 
have to retire soma day make preparations pretty in advance 
to fee ; p insion-status when the incaae could sink to about 
'one third suddenly - almost overnight - and they might as 
v/ell feel vacuum and contront idle hours and find 'it difficult 
to Use or pass time and somotimas a decline in social prestige, 
respect in the family and from the erstwhile colleagues - 
senior equals and subordinates. 

6.08 It is revealing from the data in Table 6 .04 that 56.6 

per Cent of the 1000 of sample pensioners ■ di d have knowledge 

about pension 'rules and procedures' to invoke, Aqaii-v/ 18 per 

cent did know the rules and procedures in income Group -I; 

49 per cent in. Group II; '73 per cent in Group III; 81 per cent 

in Group IV; and even in Grpups V & VI the knowledge was tacit Sir 

of pensioners 

around 86~89 per coni/. The consciousness about the 'things to 
come was more correlated to higher inceme groups and also to 
the higher levels of"»<33ifiatiion. But even those who had the 
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knowledge of rules- and procedures for the 'second life' in 
the existence of pensioners, no advance preparations were 
made by them and if made, these were made late when most of 
them aad only about a year or lesser ptariod to retire. For 
Gxample, only 17.8 per cent of the sample pensioners prepared 
only three months ahead of actual retirement, 4 5.2 per cent 
within 3-6 months of rotiremont; 2 9.7 p.jr cent, 6-12 months 
ahead; 7.3 per cant, over a year. In the aggrogate only 440 
pensioners (or 44 per cent) made advance 'preparations and 
even these were not dutiful to their interests in good time 
V for details see Table 6.04). Proportions of nnn-p reparations 
were in the inverse relation to tho inconolovcls; 84 por cent 
for incone-group i; 65 per cent for income Oroup II; 4 6 por 
cent for Group III; 33 per cent for Group IV; and between 
25-28 par cent for Groups V and •'.;i. 

6.G9 In view of the aforesaid ignorance regarding rules 

and procedures of about 44 por cent pensioners and no advance- 
preparations by 56 por cent 'pensioners apcl neolect in initiat-^ 
ing --tion in good time my Of 3-5^''/'^5cro^he hinderances 
in the timely sanction of pensions - -though the -existing rules 
reguipe^^ ^both the departments- and prospective pensioners 

months ah-ead of retirement. It is 
t hat 5 years ahead -Otire rnGnt. the government 
sh '>uld be given a ro-oriont a tion course in tho 
different departments about tho 

an -3. they should ho given infor mation and concessions for 

Statio n in the new way of li fe which can make thelife 
the pe nsioners meaningful, enjoyabl e and complementary and 

w-ith the younger ago PGoplo both i n the fa milv"‘ani 
the community . 

6.10 Arising out of lower level of education, among the 
low inccsTio levels, less of ’know-how' about pension rules and 
procedures- as also absence of timely preparations to retire 
and initiate action by a majority of pensioners in this regard 
impinge against^ the- interests of the pensioners' themselves. 
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They f.ce tho cruel sitpion.^ suchjs^ end resultant 

gratuity (DCRG Benofi^o), . - - . ^ time when 

.cc»uX..ion o* 

«30ir regular =‘J ^ of 1000 got 

590 pensioners (59 pOo. cent; i-o three years; rest 

thoir ponsious la -o rmg y • 3 ^.onths 

of the number, however, got the = ^ore 
-- rrf -loliv in sanction thi- ooi ^ 

of rotiremont. In ca^e of lel-y - rod hold more 

for higher Income groups perhaps ^ - 1 

^“'“^::r::r"toT.ri: o::Vrrp:^ not, m general. 

service ladd-.i. ...el „ 1 ,,, a-oqraphicil mobility 

have either verticil or horizontal or de^r^P 

and this did not create much of di.fiiculty in fmalis g 
ana ti i - j- Jig+-,r 4 -n -ircclerate movement 

cas'“s; yet the rust on the facility - •■ , +-■! -n 

in ihoir case was thicker because of limitations of .^ucat 

knowledge and influence with those who are the pen ^ 

these did cause delay, emulative proportions for the c eora 

of the pension oases out of the 1000 sample pensioners with n 

the calendar year as well as within one full year in 

all the incoae groups reached between 82-80 per 

less, the remaining 14-18 per cent of the 

* '± iTo-a«Q* of t'h 0 pensioners siitic© trstix 

faced the ‘critical woas or me p f^vout 195) 

sanction rangod from 1-3 years and above; such oasOe (abo t 
cause or caused disarray, disillusions and like a corpse in the 
public place (and so also for the public policy for ponsxoners) 
throw a' volley of brickbats, condemnations and allegations ue 
to lack Of humanitarian attitude ingrained in red-tapism. The 

delayed cases were more for higher income brackets, for ewamp e, 

■ vm ror-min X 7 T * 79 rer ct^nti' in Group V, and 78 
82 per cent were in Group VI# / r 

per cent for Groups HI and 74 per cent for Group I and II - 
though it is true for Group IV the .percentage was lower at 
per cont^'fiSuld get their eases within the same calendar year. 
The causes of delays should be nipped in bud at the earliest; 
and tho governmental system also needs stream-lining in this 

roaard.' 
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a n d above ** 

3jI-.ag£yjH-_ganGtlon of tha nr^n.^iono 


Ca us3i“ ot delay \ 

■j- • IiOss of Records/ 

Inccmplote records 

2. Attitude of dcalinq 
^ staff 


■3. Rules & proceduras 

111 

(2O.0C 

4. Departmental delays 

208 

(37.8) 

5. Treasury 

3 


( 1.5) 

6. Employees own lapses 

16 

( 3.C) 

7. Miscellaneous factors 

■ 45 


.No. of difficulties 
by pension e r s 


59 

(10.5) 

106 

(19.4) 


( 8.3) 

552 

f.. n T.V , x: -li^9r002_f raced by 195 ■ ,. 

iie .actors of bottlenecks and obsbac5§§®i8r®Silav 
may be attributed both f-h . ^ 

as th. yovonraental dopartnert^ 8^actxve pensioners as well 

the delays .ouldb-./nn . Specifically 

'-cjras, ( 11 ) attitude of the d. 'all no r. 4 .-, 4 :r . 

AGCR* I'li-.M ^ X o>-xiing staff m the 

'^ocK, ( 111 ) artmental delavc-. (T-,r\ m 

Eensir^n rH,v . ■ ^^-^ayo, (iv) Treasury for L.P.c. and 

s ursing .a gency for giving data for the f i r f- 

Lni: r ^ ■<''> "“-oners' own 

I'^Poes; (vi) ignorance of rules etc. The -™in .. 

faced delays of more tlian • 4 -v, ^ Pensioners who 

^ ^ ^ ^ months to 3 years" wore 552 n,,.- 

of this nunber 58 for lo f;'y^ n -> 

records- in 4 ' '^ooeuso of loss of 

records, 19.4 per cent due to sttltudo of deriing stoff,- 20 

per cent due to ignorance o-f t, ' 

ignorance of rules and procedures; 37.8 per 

cent on accou-it of deparb^^tal delays; 1.5 per cent due to ■ 

rodsury and .about 3.0 per cent due to employees' «n lapses 

ind rest of the 8.3 per cent, on aoco^.t of yarlous miscllla- ' 

ne-ouo reasais. Table.. ■6.0,6, sWRarieee to ,, .i'; 

' ‘ ^ i ' ' * * * * 1 

' ■> _ ^ to. y « * 4 ;*i , ' , 

’ . : . . ' t' '/.ifl lb- b _ ' 4 ■ .'idbi ‘ ‘ 

' 
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reason, mentioned .y .no pansaona-ra. Al- - 

..s oeusos o. delays as Lo^t Is 

Accountant General. Posts ^ Telegrapts on thXa 

given in Annex 6.01. ' , 


1 . 

^10.5 


^aberraticn 


^importance 


su mmary 

out of lOCOi^feired proportional to 

and L L regular central Govern- 

the sox-distrihution o^ ‘ ^ ^ 97.4 per cent and 

ment employees " social, educational and 

2.6 of the pensioners, accord- 

occupational including wonon family 

ing to sox, are comes upto 10.5 per 

pensioners - tno ^own to 89.5 per cent 

cent from 1 of nialos. The pension income 

from 99 per ^'t'pons-- oners is more egalitarian 

distribution of femal^^pan.- ^ ^ highest proportion 

than that of male r^tir<^^- . ^ ^ 

of the marrieo “ ,ral fes^ohd is : higher the 

though the incme-wioo rtion of the _ 

income bracKet, ^ of the tend for income 

married - with a li^t^^ £ widowhood with lower 

brackets V and VI; highc^r is, me 

incame bracket; 

. ,^ro--crihcd retircimijnt age is 55-65 

Civil pensioners' of earlier retirements due 

yoars, but there are reman t - and also 

lo ill-hmlth Border Security 

in the departments ^o£ Poli^c^^^-t^^ 

ho^v^ar-^'- fch^r'^o report! on' is 7.1 . ^'^^'*^f‘^o..,^2onors 

Sm^lS'^Oc/p-^ionors vge 

is^ Lll-shapad with ^nsioners is 

however, the mode ago 3 i ^ According 

60-70 ycers .•:! the younger pensioners' 

to income \ in the l:^wost incame 

(50 years and I'f f ^ f;^™t S the noxt age-group 

’?S‘' 60 %ia?s? tic ?ioportion Ic highest in Inccme 

^S'^T^v Irs) r PhWidod to incomo-braokot 

V ?'6?.rpffl contf in the. senior ?gb-gb°tP 

V - D».o Fo irtw,-i.r Incamo brackets with proportions 

the marks go to iOWor 1 I.,L 4 . x-t- n '.rhans 

^ngi^ng (who'aro more in high- 

D-SionSneeme brackets), have a sizeable larger proper- ^ 

lions: at earlier- stages in later 

v,v,^r,ryr-t-4rtn«i sinkbrfelativC^ly .-to lower levels in lamx. 

sSlos of a8s-grdipS.': .0n,, t^ tho lo«-rno:M. 
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brackets (which consist more of physical workers) , at 
the Inter stages - and. more particularly in the age- 
group ' 80 years and above' survive better than the 
hig'h-income mentally advanced pensioners - because 
the physical hard work in the former injects in them 
more resistance power to the physical onslaughts of 
illness than it i;s possible in case of mental works rs 
with softer physical health. 

Educational levels - particularly of post-graduate and 
teclmical variety at tlie time of entering in Government 
service - v;ere higher of higher income bracket VI 
(that is, 'Rs.501 and over'); of graduate levels in 
income brackets IV and V; of matriciilatcs in income 
brackets III, II and IV; and middle and primary level 
education plus illiteracy, v;as largely confined to 
income bracket I. 

The inquiry whether the Rules and Procedures described 
in Chapter IV were known to the pensioners while in 
service or at least few years before retirement; and 
according to; their knowledge or ignorance of these 
rules, revealed that 56.6 per cent of the pensioners 
know the rules and procedures - but it v.’'as in a larger 
way for [_ III to VI v/hero the proportions ranged 
between 73 -^81 per cent; but oven who had the knowledge 
of rules, did not make advance preparation for retire- 
ment; for example. 17.8 per cent prepared only before 
less than 3 months of actual retirement; 45.2 per cent 
within 3-6 months before retirement; 29.7 per cent, 

6-.12 months ahead; and only 8.3 per cent over a year. 
Only 440 p.^nsioners (or 44 per cent) made, advance 
preparations, but even they were not dutiful to them- 
selves about their interests in good time; the propor- 
tions of non-^J?®&^ Nations were in inverse relation to 
inc ome- levels; 84 per cent in inc-me bracket I and 

2 5-28 per cent in income brackets V and VI. 

Nearly, 590 pensioners (or 59 per cent) got their 
pensions sanctions in periods ranging from 3 months - 

3 year.s; rest of than, however, got the sanctions 
within 3 months of retirement. Delay in sanction was 
more for higher incanc brackets p-erhaps because of their 
holding more jobs and that too the movement was often 
vertical and geographical on the service ladder - as 
much as 82 per cent, in inc^ana bracket VI779 per cent, 

in inceme bracket V; 78, par cent, in income brackets 
IV and III;, and 74 per cent for brackets II and I. But 
nearly 82-86 per cent of sanctions vk^tq consummated 
within a year or a shorter period; nonethel.ess, 14-18 
per cent of the pensioners faced 'critical woes* since 
the trail of. ' non- sanction ranged from '1-3 years and 
above.' - causing disillusions and in public places, 
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condemnation and allegations ag.-inst the inhumanit- 
attitude of the rcd-tapism. ^tie main cauo^s f 
delay were due to loss o£ -records, attitude of th- 
. dealiig staff , ignorance of rules and procedures, 
departoenbal delays. Treasury l-apses etc. 


til 

I 

I 
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Annex 6^01 . 

biff icul ties -in -getting (a) the sanction of the pension 
and, (2) ■ the remittances of pension and .PCRG (as reported 
by the Accountant General, Posts & Telegraphs) 


Type' of difficulties Nature of difficulties 

v/ith their sources' ' ■ ' ' ^ 

_____ ___ _____ __ 


1 . Depa rtrnen ta 1 


2 . Procedural 


3. DGRG 

(b) Non-payment of JXRG in full for 
not vacating the Govt, quarters* 

4,. Treasury"' 3 lapses (a) For want of L.P.C. and fl’o Demand 

Certi ficato, 

5. Enployees* Own (a) For want of nomination in the 
lapses case of deceased employees. 

(b) Due to involvement of employees 
fraud or loss cases. 


(a) Receipt of incomplete pension 
papers. from the executive. 

(b) For want of information regarding 
the grant of provisional pension 
by the Head of the Office. 

(c) Non-finaliz/ation of Departmental 
cases. 

(a) Non-raceipt of reply to Audit : ' 
enfac orient. 

(b) Cases .of irregular retirement. ; 

la) Mon-payinont of DCRG for want of 
recovery of Government dues. 




rmPTER VII 


■ .ordinq 

* * , ^ 4.^,p disbursing autbori- • 

7.01 For the 1000 sample pon^ion-r^, ^ Puram Treasury, 
...3 in Dolni »era _= (i) (=) Pay ^ 

New Dolbi; (b) .Lue^a Hazara . ^ Offices *• m all 900 

Accounts Officer, Kew Del i^cn "^^T^^bilsuries : (a) 800 

sample ponsionerG drew pcnsi ^ indirectly frem tbe 

diroctlv from tb- tr eSoiira-o, primarily tbrougb tbe 

treasuries - but tbrougb ,Lvpn, this does 

State Bank of India and ^ provided this facility, 

not exclude otb^ Pample 

' A r^T.'^rn r’lqyi 1 ~od. IDOI 

pensioners is p^-CoUi - distribution 

sasiseusi = 

: in Bslbi ^ i/ - : ^ ^ 


T TTna s uries 1 ' : ' n/ ; e_y 
XU offico^-^ (Rati redX 

(a) Drawing directly 
i n ( b) :Drawi ng ' tbr ougb ^ : 

i ; i ; ; ^ i banks- ;' 

i ; ( ii:y- mm±2MlMsi9£^^ 

; 1 : te POAb^o^^ 

Drawlng;,/dirbgbly:;;;- 

n;":!: ;tbrou,gb;:nrv. 

banks 

TT Post Office^ 

(1) officers (Retired) 

(2) Family Pensioners 


TOOO 


Treasuries s 100 Banks : 100 Post offices 
Notes J (1) ®o0 ire in®/ 105^ 

(2 ) : Off icdbbbfwbv^°"^^®°' 

rtat y* Cl 4* Q '*^GlTl3i.X0 P0ntSX OXlOXTS 

(3) 895 Male PcpsxoneKS^+. J ^e^ar 

96 Fa mlly-'Pensic^ers ^ - IQOO 

. ‘ ■ .. ' _ ! ^ '-'-yi.' ;! t' 



7.02 The above sample pensioners/ according to their monthly 
pension inccme, are distributed as shown in Table 7.02. The 
pension income distribution is a broad reflection of the income 
distribution of regular central Government income-distribution 
while in employment with the government; almost analogous 
inequity exists -.except that the ceiling for the pension used 
to, be Rs. 67 5 p .m. and now it-, is raised to Rs. 1,000 p.rn. follow- 
ing the acceptance by the government of the recommendation of 
the Third Pay Commission. 


Table 7 . 02 : 1000 sample pensioners and their distri- 
bution according to six income-groups 


SI. 

No. 

Income Group 

Total. No. of 
sample pensl 
oners 

Percentages 

1. 


2. 


3. 

4 c 

1. 

Below Rs. 

100 

191 

19.10 

2. 

Rs. 

101 - 

200 

341 

34.10 

3. 

It 

201 - 

300 

243 

24.30 

4. 

If 

301 - 

400 

105 

10,50 

5. 

1! 

401 - 

500 

59 ■ 

5.90 

6. 

H 

501 & 

above 

61 

6.10 



Total 

; 

1000 

100.00 


7.03 The above pensioners, as self-opted choice, have been I 

ordin'-rily collecting the pensions either on monthly, bi- : 

j 

monthly, quarterly, half-yearly or at random. Nonetheless | 

about 85.2 per cent of the sample pensioners are collecting | 

... ■ . • i 

the pensions with monthly periodicity; 7,5 per cent, bi-monthly; I 

5.6 per cent, quarterly; 0,7 per cent half-yearly; and l.OO per i: 

I 

cent at random time , periodicity. Broadly, it indicates that | 

about 15 per cent of the pensioners are not living in 'high and. j 

dry' financial conditions - though some of them in a financial | 

difficulty, do not find it physically possible to negotiate , [ 

distance to treasuries or post-offices every month or even at 
longer time gaps. ' • .V. 


7.04 Pensioners When they have to collect thei'r pension 



come across conparative convenionccs or difficulties from 
different points of different factors. Nearly two-thirds 
of the sample pensionorc, (56.9 per. cent) cj<prosscd that they 
face difficulties in collecting their pension in person. 

Typos of diflicuJtios they faco aro in regard to (a) long 
v/ait in the troasury/and also long time in regard to credit- 
ing in the accounts of those who collect through bankS/ (b) 
lef active disbursing system, (c) shortage of staff strength 
in die troasurv, (d) inefficient staff in the treasury (e) no 
facility while waiting as regards fans, benches, canteen, 
queuing system, call-system, etc. (f) transport facilities 
and the high cost of transport; (g) lack of proper management 
of required files and papers, in good time, at the treasury. 

Out of the two-thirds of sample pensioners 615 indicated 
difficulty in regard to (a)*205 in respect of (b)* 49 in 
regard' to (c)' 33- .in regard to,. (d);i08 in ■ -regard to (e)*34 
in regard to (f);a'nd 6 in regard to (g) . 

7.05 Besides, the above physical difficulties V7hich quite 

often be nerve-breaking,' patience exhausting,, and irritating 
for the senior citizens, they also face the 'inadeq'ijacies in 
their pension - inc-ame to meet '.their expenses and difficulties 
in running the housahol 1, 95 per cent .of the sample pensioners, 
stated that their incones wore: .inadcQuate; they therefore 
supplement their incomes by one' or mere of die following 
riidthods : , ' ■ 

■ (i) By 'doing part-time work or interest incomes on ^ 
their past savings etc.; ' ' ' 

(ii) By reducing expenses on, various items of consumption; 

(iil) Financial remittances frexn their sons/ daughters; 
and ' . ■ 

(iv) Borrowing, 

About 12 per cent Irive the way by first source; 27 per cent by 
economising or reducing expenses; 29 pex cent by getting 
remittances fran sons/daughters; and -ft . per cent by borrowing. 

7.06 Earlier, a broad schematic . 'Ibble^has, been presented 

1 / So'c'also Tablc""S,o2' 
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which attempts to GCxrelate all central Government employees 
salary distribution pattern with the pension distribution 
pattern of the pensioners. This, however, is a conceptual 
presentation which may always not ’be identical to thC actual 
data; and more so, it may not fully operate in the .context 
of da-ta emerging from a sample survey. Normally, the pension 
■amount rests on the length of regular service and the last 
average pay; but it is possible that the length of service 
by itself does not earn a high level of pension income, nor 
does high incCTne earns a high pension v/hen the length of 
service is relatively short. Therefore, the pcnsionmay be 
much below 37.5 per cent o^^ 41.25 per cent of the last average 
pay;^ and it is only a few' retirees who reach a proportion of 
40 .per cent or more, yet it is correct that little less than 
50 per cent of the pensioners come in the range of 35-40 per 
cent, pension of the last average pay as shovm in the Table 
below for 861 responses. 


Table 7.03 


Fensions a; 
average pa^ 
out of the 


Si . Pension proportions 
No. of last average pay 


rev ea leg t 
) sample p; 

No. of 

responses 

_______ 


the last 
861 responses 
sloners 

'^Percentages' 

4 . 


1. 

Less than 20 

per cent 


(1.80) 

2 . , 

20 -2 5 

: -ii ■■ 

67 

(6.70) 

3. 


,. II- 

24 

(2.40) 

4. 

30 -35' 

Ii : 

250 

(25.00) 

5. 

35 -40 

It 

474 

(47.40) 

6 . 

More than 40 

It 

28 

(2.80) 


Total : 


861 

(86.10) 


No response 


139 

(13.90) 


Grand Total 

* 

1000 

(100.00) 


7.08 The pensioners proportions of the last average pay were 
35 per cent and above for about half the pensioners- and less for 
the others; also the economic ' plight suffered by the pensioners 
was providing ■ 'more so, under the crushing burdfisn of 


« « * 


^7.04 gjsjes 

lata on 

Densioners 

reactions. 


inflationary pressures. 

7.09 Tlie existing tig u©r pension proportions~^o£ the 1 s 

pay in quite many countries it v?as thought imperative to inquire 
from the pensioners about their Views on prqportions. The 

Tabled Mora than two- thirds of the sample pensioners made a 
reference that the size of the pension in relation to the last 
•average pay should h-e between 50~6C per cent/ between 8.50 per 
cert, between 70-80 p^er cent; 4.00 per cent, bet>;een 90-100 


Table 7,04 : Sample Pensioners views on the Pension 
as a proportion of last average pay 


*1 

Wo. 

Ranges of proportions 
suggested by the 
Pensioners 

Mo. of 
pen Sion 

Percentages 
ors di stribution 

X * 

Below 50 per cent 

25 

(2.50) 

2. 

50 -60 ” 

684 

(68.40) 

3 - 

60 -70 " 

33 

(3.30) 

4. 

70 -80 " 

85 

(8.50) 

5. 

80 -90 " 

6 

(0 . 60) 

6. 

90-100 " 

40 

(4.00) 

7. 

Above 100" 

10 

(1.00) 


No response 

117 

(11.70) 


Total ; 

1000 

(100.00) 


por cent; 3.30 per G.e,nt, between 60-70 per cent; 2.50 for less 
than 50 por cent. Perhaps the maximum proportion needs to be 
raised to 50-60 per cent in view of the expressed views by more 
than two- thirds of pensioners fran 41.25 per cent recominendod 
by the Third Pay Commission. Range of pension as a proportion 
of last pay in s-omo of the countries is given below. Mere than 
three-fourths (to bo precise, 77,50 per cent) of the pensioners 
have an pension income of less than Rs.3600 per annum (see 
Table 6.01),. Size of an average household in India, as revealed 
by 1971 census, is 5,6 persons, and the per capita incane for 



2/ See Table 7-03 •, .h 

^ Column 40 of the Interview Schedule, 
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the year 1975-76 is about Rs.lCOO/- in current prices; therefore, 
the per household average incone is Rs.5600/-. The Pensioners 
average household size comes to '4'; however, about 55 per 
cent of pension households have a household size below '4'. 


Consequently, the average per capita income of the pensioners 
which IS 

IS R 3.900 10 per cent below the national average. But 

another 45 per cent of pension households have an average incema 
much below the average, since the dependency ratio is 6-9 or 
more for these households - as compared to 4 or less than four 
for the 55 per cent of the first category of households - as 



can be seen from the data in Table 7.05. Such a 

structure of the households reduces the, income per capita in 

the range of 100-2 50. 

Table 7.05 : Household size end Cependo nev ratio of 
1000 sample civil pensioners in 1976 


SI. 

No. 

No, of 
pension 
house- 
holds 

Percentage No. of 

distribution persons 

Mid 

point 

Depen- 

dents 

Dapen^ency 

ratio 

i. 

. 2: . „■ 

3. 

4. 

5. 

FT" 

7. ' 

1 . 

60 

(0 - 6) 

1 

— 

None 

0.00 

2 . 

138 

(13.80) 

2 


1 

0. 50 

3 . 

459 

(45.90) 

3-5 

4 

2-4' 

4.00 

4 .' 

276 

(27,60) 

6-8 

7 

5-7 

6.00 

5 . 

55 

( 5.50) 

9-11 

10 

8-10 

9.00 

6.’ 

4 

( 0.40) 

above 11 

11 ab.^vo 10 

above 10 

7. 

8 

( 0.80) 

No responsi 

2 No response 

— 

Total: 1000 

(100.00) 


— 




^Number of dependents ^oduced by 'I'* - a a- the 
'pensioner' is the oaly earner in the household. 


7 » 1C Bcoides, the recurring monthly income in the forms of 
pension, as stated above in -the earlier paragraphs, the pension- 
ers also receive capital funds on retirement from their (a) 
accumulated savings in .provident funds; (b) gratuity -DCRG; 

(c) eemmuted pension, by : those ■ who opt for it and also have the 
necessary health standards’;a.s assessed by the Medical Board; ■ 

• 142 .... 
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(d) Life Insurance funds; and (e) others 
rece:! pts of capital fund ■ Question 31 or 
sought information -on the above possible 


To assess the 
the Intervievr Schedule 
sources. The informa~ 


tion is tabulated, according to sizes of funds in ■ Table 7.06. 
The data indicate that above two- thirds of the pensioners 


received capital amounts ranging fron Rs.BCOl -20000 and over; 
15.8 per cent in the size range of Fls.SOOl -10,000; 24.6 per 


cent, in the range of Ps. 10,001 -20,000; and 26.10 per cent 
in the range of P 3 . 20, 001 ar d ovor."^ In case all these capital 

Table 7.06 : Capital Funds rocejved by the P en sioners 

at Re tir cmcn'E baaides the Recurring Pension 


SI. 

Range of accoiants 

No. of 

Percentage 

No. 

roccivod 

pensioners 

Distribution 

"1. 


■■ O' . 

■■■■■■■ 0. 

4. 

1. 

Upto Rs.lOOO -■ ' 

31 , . ■ 

(3.10)' 

2. 

Rs. 1001-2000 

. 5S' 

(5.50) 


" 2001-5COO 

130 

(13.00) 

4. 

" 5001-10000 

158 

(15.80) 

5 « 

"1 0001-2 OOCO 

246 ... 

■ (24.60) . 

6.* , 

"20001 & above ■ ■ 

' ■ 261 .. 

(26.10 . 


- No response 

119 

( 11 . 90 ) 


Total. ; 

1000 

(100.00) 


funds are not used in discharging debts - if any, or on any 
consumptions expenditure, such as, marriage, or on the higher 
education of boys/qirls, medical expenses, investment on housing 
etc. it is possible for the two-thirds of the pensioners to 
derive monthly incar.o ranging from about Rs. '50-200 par month. 
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^ In the ija4, for the aged '65 years and over', 26 per 

and 42 individuiP had capital a'sscts; less than $1000, 

17 per C'jnt couples and 19 per cent individuals; between 
$lCX)0-2999, 15 I'lur cent c;oiiples and 11 per a'int individuals; 
between $3Cf;0-4 999, 3 per cjnt couples and 6 per cent 
individuals; between $5000-9999; 12 per cent couples and 9 
par cent individuals; botwoon $10,000-19,999; 11 per cent 
couples and 7 per cent individuals $10,000 & more, 13 per 
cent couples and 5 per cent individuals. (Refer to James 
'H Schultz : "Ecancwics of Aging", 1976 : Table 9). If one . 
xiee’8 ptiTcha»ing power is regarded eqtiiva.lent to qae 
dollar,, the position of government civil pensioners is 
relatively better. 



However, this is a very optimistic a ssxjmption , 

7.J. 1 In case of the failure to pay the commuted pension v/ithin 
a reasonable time, it can be an issue in equity that 'pension' 
'When commuted, should be paid within a reasonable time of one 
month from the date of absolute right earned on the date of 
medical f itness report sent . In case of delayed payment, maidcet 
rate of interest be paid to the pcansioners- Again, V7ith the 
rise in expectations of life at various ages and inflation moving 
upA'/ards, it is relevant to revive the full pension after 10 years 
or to recast the commutation formula v/ith the expert advice of 
proper actuarial assessment. 

7.12 The data in Table 7.07 convoy that only 172 pensioners 
(17.2 per cent) out of 1000 sample pensioners v/ere in debt a-fe 
the time of retirement; and out of 172 pensioners, the size 
ranges of debts xifere ■not" specif iad by 26 pensioners - which ^ 
prolbably tells that they did not have any v/orthwhilo debt 
incumberancos. For the remaining 146 pensioners the debt size 
ranges tabulated show that 59 (or little above 40 per cent of 
the P’"""' sioner debtors) vrere in the range of Rs.SOOl - 20000 
an al'.'ove 'and 87 v/ero in the rans'fe of l-ess than Rs.5000. Thus, 
the elemont of indclatedriess: inha by trie co!-.tral civil 

P'on si oners is in no vjay alarming. This is obvious from the 
credit-worthiness of the government omployues/pensioners 
because 104 of the 14-6 .ponsionors had already discharged their 
J'Cbts by the ti..ie of th-e present survey~c urn- study : The 


pensioners were obliged to incur debts on account of delay in 
■the sanction of the pension, 44 persons incurred indebtedness 


ranging upto Rs.2000 and above and delay iaa receiving the pay- 

meant of gratuity G.P.P. rand pension. The central civil employees, 

in general, cultivated the genius of built- in-thrift; partly 

by borrowing from G.P.F.for marriages, education or against 

tho security of life insurance policies, v;hich was often repaid 

through monthly. instalment cuts/paymonts. This establishes 

efficacy of tho. built-in-savings by monthly instalment cuts or 

payinont in the G.P.F. and Insurance. In addition, middle and. 

- ... - . ■ fixed deposits 

high income govemmeht c-rapl;^des,' in good number, also have/ , 


with the tenWng institution.. Unit Trust 'of India, Postal 

Cortifioates which give GV,amptlons from Income-tax evy. 

„ , a . of the 1 4 6 pensto ner^ . out , : , o £ 

^ of ~000 respS ^h^jniiiniri 

In- plllioners distribution of 

MO. iiiac,i',->-t.ct-jeoo frequencies in 

■ : :c,ol .^ 3' . i : : i; 

_______ — — . . — — — — ^ ^ n 4 , _____ 

1 . ' 2 ■ 

■^ r nr. 1 fi (i • 60) 

}■ “P 1,-^1 ig (2.90) 

2. HS.lOGl - ^U'.jO . (4 70) 

3. " 2001-5000 « 240 

4. " 5001 -lOCOO U. d 

5. ” 10001 -20000 19 


1. 


2 * 


1. 

Uf 

),t.o Rs 

, 1000 

2. 


:=.» lUUl 


3. 

u 

2001 

- 5GG0 : 

4. 

1) 

5001 

-lOGOO 

5„ 

n 

10001 

-20000 

6. 

II 

2 0001 

& above 


Mot appl-i cable 
(or not responded) 

Total : 


856 

1000 


(85.60) 

( 100 . 00 ) 


^ 4 -haJ_r_T nj-'.+- nir+ure of other income accrual 
7.12 However^ the total ntct pic>.ur!- 

to tbe pensioners relates to the flc^ of funds besides pension. 

(1) Dividends earned fran investanents in shares and securities,, 

(2) rent from property investmants; (3) interest from deposits; 
(4) .earnings frcm post - retirement omployraent; (5) remittances 

from relatives; and (6) 

the totality of incctT.e accrual, question No. 35 of the Schedule 

was employed. The aata on this aspect are given in Table 7.08. 

rn_>^-) 7 m • Tnr'(ome pca: month earned or not- ear ned 

T ab le ._7^7B l - oW '^3EH ira^£cai^.oner^ 

'(in'lL976r‘besides Pension income. 


Si. 

; Si'2' 

q 7 range '-o: 

.ivv,/ # 

1. 

Upto 

R S' . 

lOG 

2.: 

Rs, 

101- 

- 200 

3 . 

M 

201- 

.500 

4.:, 

n 

501- 

-1000 

5. 

: i” : d 

,0)1- 

-2000 


NO, of 


,Sub- total 
Not specified 
Not applicable 
Sub- total 
Total , ! ' ' ' 


02 0 
1000 


Percentage 
lers distribution 
(14.80) 

( 7.80) 

(14.40) 

( 7.30) 

( 3.10) 

( 47.40 ) 

••P': 

( 100 . 00 ) 
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for 474 respondents, as there is either no response or no 
applicabilitY to 411 remaining pensioners plus 115 respondents 
who did not (could not) specify the income earned by them 
besides pension income. The data convey that 148 (14.80 per 
cent) pensioners had monthly inc erne of less than Rs.lOO; 78 
or 7.8 per cent between Rs.lOO-200; 144 or 14.40 per cent 
between 201 - 500 ; 73 or 7.30 per cent between 501-1000; and 
31 or 3.1 per cent between Rs.lOCl to 2000 and above . 


Sumraa ry 

1. out of 1000, respondent 

pr^nsions from the treasuries ; (a) 800 dii cCtly trern cne 

treasuries, and (b) ICC indirectly frem the treasuries - 
but through the banks largely frm the State BaiA of 
India and the Syndicate mnx; and (2) another 100 frOT 
the Post' Offices - of those, 83 W-ro the officers an 
17 family pensioners. Out of the dOO pensioners of 
the first category, 79 were family pen sioners : 70 draw- 
inc! directly from the Treasuries and 9 through the 
bankers. In all, out of the 1000 sample pensioners, 96 
wSe family pensioners. Again, out of 904 officer 
pensioners, 895 v;.. re male pensioners and 9 female , ^ . 

pensioners. - 

9 ] OOO 'Densioners were distributed into six incite brack- 

ets' 19 per 'cent, in the income bracket of 'Rs.lOO and 
loss'; 34.1 per cent, in the income bracket f^s-101- 
200; 24.30 per oont, in the inceme bracket of Rs. 201-300; 
10 50 per G'-'nt in the incor.e bracket of Rs.30l--400; 5.9 
per cert'in the inceme bracket of Rs. 401-500; and 6.1 
per cent in the income bracket of Rs.501 and above. 

85.2 per cent of the pensioners, collect pension monthly; 
7,5 per cent bi-monthly; 5.6 per cent, quarterly; and ^ 

0 7 per C';nt, annually. Nearly two-thirds of the pension 
-Irs face difficulties tn collecting pension _ in person, 
particularly in the treasuries. The difficulties being 
of (a) long wait in the treasury or bank, (b) defective 
disbursing system, (c) shortage of staff at the 
treasury, (d) inefficient staff in the treasury, (e) no 
facilities of fans, benches, canteen, queueing, ^call- 
system' in the treasury, (f) transport difficulties and 
the high cost of transport, and (g) ^lack of proper , ^ 

management ' of required papers and files. o'f 

Pension income is inadequate for a large number of pens-, 
loners' and they ^supplement their inceme by (a) doing 
' part-?ime-Jdb, (iiy reducing expenses_on various itomay,,, 

' ■ n ^ 
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of consumption, (iii) financial remittances from 
their Gons/'.iaughters and (iv) borrov/ing. About 1^ 
per cent depend on first resources; 27 per cent, on 
second; 2 9 per cent, on the third; and 4 per cent^on 
the fourth. The important reason for inadequacy is_ 
a Stria Her proportion of the last average pay which is 
less than 35 per cent, for about 50 per cant of the 
pensioners - and in effect the pension value is cut 
to one- third of the last average pay overnight - 
■ superimposed by the inflationary pressures and seme 
of the ri'spondent pensioners (more than two-thirds) 
have suggested pension fixing at 50-60 per cent and 
more of the last average pay. The income inadequacy 
oacomas more biting because the dependency ratio of 
more than 85 respondent .ponsioners is '4' or more - 
e,<tciidinc] upto ' 9 and raore' for 6 per cent of them. • 

4. Of the capital funds or lump-sxims roceivod at the time 
of rctiroment or after by the respondent pensioners, 

3.1 per cent, had less than Rs.lOOQ; 5.5 per cent, 
hetMQori R3,1C01-2000; 13.0 per cent, between Rs. 2001- 
5000; 15.8 per cent, between Fs . 5001-10, 000; 24.6 per 
cent, Rs .10, 001-20, 000; 26.1 per cent, Rs.20,c01 and 
more; and 11. 9. per cent did not respond. It shows that 
nearlY two-thirds of the /pensioners got capital funds 
between Rs.5001 -20,000. These funds flowed from iXRG, 
Provident Fund, Comiauted Pension, Life Insurance funds, 
and others. Only IT. 2 per dent , of the total sample 
pensioners were in debt; of these, 2 6 did not rospond- 
and the remaining 146 ddotor-pensioners, 69 (or little 
less than 50 per cent) v/ero borrov/ors in the range of 

, ■ 'Rs.SOOl -20,000 '.nd above', and 77 v/ere indebted, upto 

; ‘ Rse BOCO andflees;';?; : thus; the findabtediiess incurred by 
the pensioners is not alarming - as a result 104 debtors 
out of 146 had already discharged, their debts by the 
time dj::-'thd,,durvey 'v3i-ncdtdobt.&':wera because 

of delay in receiving pensioner iXRG and whatever debts 
wore incurred earlier were fran G.P.F. generally and 
was repaid by monthly deductions from the salary every 

; ; t/tt ; • ::raQnt^^^ ; ■ / ■'■■//, ;/ ':(' '" t/./^/t)h;:t/;:;:;t////(,,t;t: .;,;^^ ; 

5. Besides pensions, the 474 ponsioners v;ho specifically 
responded, of the 1000 sample, pensioners had recurring 
income fran dividends, rent, interest, post-ratiroment 
craploymont, remittances fran relatives. Of the iceo 
pensioners, 14.8 per cent had extra inceme of loss 
than Rs.lOO per month; 7.8 per cent, between Ps. 101-200; 
14,4 per cent, between Rs. 201-500; 7.3 per cent, between 
Rs. 501-1000; and 3.1 per cent, between Rs. 1001-2000 per 

:/;T :-/: :;/ / mdn th:.;^i /'/ t ) / t’t --Ift'' /// / ^"f:"/i t / '//•/ ;^^ 
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CHAPTSn -• VIII 

VIII. Bx-ante Plans for Retirement and Ex-Post 

Implernentations/Hurdles and the Distribution 
of the Period Spent as Pensioners 

8.01 VIhen a person working on a pensionable job, few 

months before the retirement thinks about the things to visit 

him in terns of ( 3 ) fall in incomes (2) worries about the 

spending of time, (3) developing tastJ for utilizing leisure 

hours, (4) his role and status in the family, relations, 

community etc. - he may confront a number of problems. 

Therefore, he would like to be shrewd enough to chart out 

a v7ork programme for himself; he may think of re-employment 

in service in a private or semi-public organisation, starting 

own business, writing of memoirs, or a treatize in the 
, . - ■ or 

discipline of hiS ' expertise, /take a parcel of cultivated 
land and start agricultural production, ^Engage in social 
works, /§ovoto 'to peaceful religious activities etc. In regard 
to analysis of any action programme that. some of, the 
pensioners think out and plan in this direction, it was 
necjssary to put relevant question (s) to them. Accordingly, 
a question was included in the interview schedule. Tho 
analysis of the replies received on this point reveal that 
out of loco sample pensioners, 26 did not respond, and 457 
(or 45.7 per cent), stated that they had thought of 'how to 
use the retirement pveriod' whereas 517- (or 51.7 per cent) had 
not given any thought on this issue- A distribution of the 
would-be -plans for retirement of 457 persons is given in 
Table 8.01. 

Table 8.01 

8.02 Prom the data -in / it appears that out of those who 
planned programmes for the retirement period, more than tTaree- 
fOTiirths (or 76.4 per cent) did plan for improving thoir income 
towards supplementing the reduced incano/ caused by retirement. ' . 
Tho rest (or Dne-fQ«?th) ' of' them preferred to engage thcaaselvcs'' 
in S'ocial work, religious .activities and develop their hobbies 
who perhaps were better-off financially. It might also be 
inferred that 76.4 peC / wore^badly off financially and felt 
it imperative to look for work th«at would some way blupt.;the, '■ i L.g 
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misery oC reducad inccme* 


Table 8.01 : Distribution of "wv::uld-be -plans" of 


4 57 pensioners out 

of 1000 sample 

pensioners 

Si . No. . ' Plans 

No. . 

%age distribution 

i. 2. 

3. 

4. 

1. Re-employment 

174 

(37. So) 

2 . Starting own 

business 

176 

(37.60) 

3. Cultivation 

14 

( 3.00) 

4. Social Worlc 

40 ■ 

( 9.00) 

5. Hobbies/Religious 

, activitiesd 

53 

(11.60) 

. TC'tal ; ■ ■ 

457 

(100.00) 


8.03 It further turned out that out of 457 pensioners v/ho 
had planned to engage in work (either money-yielding or for 
using : the abundant leisure hours) only 166 pensioners (that 
is, 36%) could be sv^cessful in initiating or materialization 
of their pl-ans and the rest of them (that is, 64 par cent) 
could, not. It also, follov/s that only about 76 persons 
(or 7.6 pel* cent) out ^ f 1000 sample p nsioners could materia- 
lize thoir posl:-i etircment pxans; and the ranaining 92.4 per 


cent of the sample pensioners could not bo successful in 


finalising their plans or, did not plan at all. The factors 
which proved insuperiblc obstacles even for the thoughtful 
pensioners viere : (1) insufficient f ends/ resources ■ (47 .3K7 per ; 
cent); (ii) n;.'n- avail ability of jobs/employrnont (29.30 per 
cent); (iii) unfavourable family circumstances (9»8 per cent); 
(iv) laid health {^.8 iaa: cent); and (v) lack of experience 
(3.80 pvir Cent) . Pr ,;portionil weights of these factors are 
shown fe Table 8.02 in a dosG,endinq order. 


S.Q4 The structure of the 1000 sample pensioners, (either as 
active workers or othen^;isu) roccording to the periods already 
speRtdaf:dgehsip;ha::rp:a-di|?:rphie^^ 
bG;tarsin:Qh:t:;:fi(a,:::prd5pa|igdei|5j;j3Si|ol(i 




¥ 
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half (53.^ per cent) of the current pensioners 
had spent not more than 5 years of retirement and about one- 
i-ourcn nad spent between 5 -10 years. Only 11 per cent, had 

Table 8.02 . g:| , cto£ £_re s|gpnsible _f or_Non-materializatj on 

■ g^-£i2§-£j:ans_for; retirement- in the~y-.an4-o"" 


Factors 


No . o f 
pen si on I- 
”3. 


Insufficient funds 
or resources 

Non-availability of 

j ob/ emp 1 oymen t 
Family circumstances 
Bad Health 
Lack of experience 
Total : 


?&ge distribution 


(4?.§0) 

(29.30) 
( 9 .80 ) 

( 9.S0) 
( 3 . £0 ) 
(100. CO) 


lived 
2 per 


as psnsioners for 10-15 yaars; 6 por cent for 15-20 years, 
cant for 20-25 years: 1.5 per cent for 25-30 years; and 

roscopic 0.4 per Gent for over 30 years. 

Slij gig .. , 8.03 : IQ ^.. simple Civil Central Pcnciir>n.ovf 

3±£UGture.jic^rding to tho'TIiH^r'^ra^- 
retiraes in 1976- “ ~~ — 


Years spent" 

as rotirees 
— ^ ^ - 


Mmiabdr of 
pensioners 


Proportion; 


Less than 5 years 
5 - 10 

10 - 15 " ■ 

15-20 >' 

20 - 25 " 

2 5 - 30 ; " , , ■ 

30 years & over 

Total j 


loco 


(53.20) 
(25.90) 
( 11 . 00 ) 
( 6 . 00 ) 
( 2 . 00 ) 
( 1.50) 
( 0.40) 

( 100 . 00 ) 


8.05 hn approximate image of the. total distribution of all the 
current civil pensioners, according to their live ages in' 
::;r||ipee;|sfai-|sp|::::|s||||||^ 
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it ds felt thit this structure in future will change and 
the percentages for ' eJ srly pensioner ’ ' move .ipwardsin view 
of higher survival rates for the pensioners and a siire decline 
in proper ~tional composition of the •younger pensioners' will 
ensue. - ' 1 . 

■ ^ tahlo- 8.04 ; An approximate: Distribution of Central 

Civil Pensioners according to their age- 
, structure: aa Retirees in 1976 


SI. Y 
Ho. a 

ears spent 
3 retirees 


No. of eased on propor- 

civil tions as revcalec 

pensionors by ICC-C sample 
pensioners 

1. 

2. 


-■■■ 3.P 

4 . 

1 - Le 

ss than B 

years 

1,36,200 

(53.20) 

2. ' 

5 - 10 

II 

90,650 

(2 5,90) 

3. 

10 - 15 

11 

38, 500 

(11. OC) 

/* ' 

“-x , 

15 - 20 

11 

21,000 

( 6.00) 

5., 

20 - 2:5 

u 

7,000 

( 2.00) 

6- . 

25 - 30 

!} 

5,2 50 

( 1.5C) 

7. 

30 years 

.&c .pOve 

r 1,400 

( 0.4C) 


■ Total 


3,50,000 

(100,00) 

source 

: vOolumns 

.51.^52 

of the 1 n to rv iew .schedul e 


8*06 .In .order to relax, to heap friendly and social contacts, 

to/i, tone 'tony of ijol^ti ■ , p-' t'-^ feel. ;.iea.‘inglul, spending o# 

:ao :::a: are rGquirea.:to^ > '■ ^a' 

a Certain nature 'of associations/play 'i fruitful part foi" the ■ 
aejod. In a straxgat qu-^stiorj i r. v;i3 asKod whoti'ier tha tensioners 
were 3-1 tisiiad-^ with thoir lix'x as pensioner ta which 63.3 par 
Cent replied in the affirmativ..; 36.3 per cent replied in 
viinega tive; : and t ha • 0 . 4ppar t:ent;iai-^ ; :tesptnd. ; That , ■ tatatfi ae- 
tion to about two-thirds of the p xisioners is, h^awovar, 
associitecl with their "lives for recreation" such as, 'picnics', 
attending th;.: clubs^ going out for excursions, participatio’n 
in informal education, mixing with persons other th-an the 
pGnsiont.;rs (or th-e aged) . Of a sample of loco pensioners, 

32.4 per cent indicated their 'lilies for recreation'; 35 per 
cent expressed their 'v::ry much willingness' for picnics; 
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par cent for ' excursions ' ; 2.6 per cent for 'visiting regular- 
ly to, the clubs’ ; 33.6 per cent for 'particip-i ting in informal 
euuGacion' ;^and 74.2 per cent 'in mixing with persons other than 
pensioner'. Those- cross-pref eronecs by tli- pensioners, perhaps 
Help -cne subjects in feeling satisfied v/ith the life as pension-' 
els, in the a.osencG of those opportunities monotony clouds apd,. 
the eyes scare blankly at tiio skv. -■ 


Summa r y 

Of the 1000 sample pensioners, 457 (or f5 
tli'-jught of 'how to use the rc'tiirQiT!Gnt per 
51.7 per cent) 'had not given any thought 
and 26 (or 2.6 pgr cent) did not respond. 
37. S per cent had thought of rG-omployrnon 
of ^starting ovrn business; 3 per cent of c 
9.C per cent, of social or k; and ll.G pe 
religious ^activities. Thus, 76.4 percent 
fifths) did plan for improving the income 
if turned out that out of 4 57 pension'S-r, < 
cent) could be successful in initiating" o 
.f their plans and to,, rest (or 2 91) coul 
■7 _ (or 7.6 per cent ei 1000) could sue. 
-alise the plans. ^ hain obstacles in realJ. 
for^ 291 wore : (i) insufficient funds (47 
til) non-ava^ of jobs ( 29.20 per < 

favourable fa.rrdly circumstances (9.80'per 
,-e-iltlil9.80 per cen^tj; and lacic of Gxr>.'>r"’< 
c_nt). 


j.7 per cent) had 
■iod'; 517 (or 
; on this issue'; 

Out of 457, 
it; 38.6 per cent, 
lultivation; 

;r cent of hobbies/ 
0 C'or nearly three- 
!3. But actually 
only 166 (36 per 
<r materialisation 
d not - and only 
iceosful to motori- 
sing the plans 
.20 per cent) ; 
cent) ; (iii) un- 
co., it); (iv) bad 
ence <3.80 per 


Approximately, 53.2 per cent of the sampl:. pensioners hav.e 

- years of retirement; 25.9 per cent, 
10-15 years; 6 per cent, 15-20 
cent 20-25 years, 1.50 per cent, 25-30 years;' 
and U.4 per cent, 30 years and over. 

per cent indicated their 'likes 
per cent, tor picnics; 41 D...’.r c.'jnt for 
o,x.uroions; 2.6 faer cent cor 'visiting regularly the rliibs; 
3o.6 per cent, ^participating in inforra'.l .iducition; and 

with persons other than pensioner. 

_ by _ the pensioner perhaps I'leip 
oi,.,eaoly in .uoeling satisfied \7ith the life as' pensioners; 

opportunities, monotony clouds, 
th.„ir leelincjb .ana the. eyes scar blanlc-ly at the SJiy, 

: ^ : ^ .,...152.. 

In a _ question under Col. 50 of the Interviu^v’ Sched^leT the 

pensioners for 'mixing vdth others' 
0 -^cningo ,,of xdo*as :ind- xxpariencos in i wider 

per Cent ox the samx^lo); (ii) orie's o/n inn.it-o 

f'^^lina'ofhoithfulSa^fwgr^® 

^oung.-r pe-jple - 6.5 per cunt; (xirl good for social life ' 
B.„ oor cent. x a.x4.c. 


Normal Hou- 
sing Fad 11' 
ties in 
Delhi for 
Govt. Emplo- 
V-J3S and 
repaxcuss - 
ions on the 
pensioners 


Survey 

suits 

and Tenant 
Status 
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emPTBR IX i : 

I X . Housing Accornmc l atlon and Hou sung Facilities to r, the 
Pensioners 

of all . n mn 

9.01 In Delhi State, cfut^the households^ m 1971, . 

“in urban areas, rented houses were used by 58. 5 per cent; 

and ovmed houses by 41.5% of the households (Pvagistrar General 

of India, 1971; Census Part I .IXB,^ Page 321) . Again, the ^ 

housing satisfaction, in Delhi, to the Central Government 

civil errix^loyees in rogard to governmont houses, wae . availed by 45 

per cent; thoreforo, it can roughly be assumed that it is 

only 45 per cent of the retiring employees that have to leave 

the government accommodation. Whoroas, nearly 55 per cent are 

the tenants of the private landlord or living in owned houses. 

It iiiay as well be that even those v/ho live in private houses 

as tenants get rent allov/ance equivalent to 15 per cent of |t 

their salary . might, find it difficult to live in the same rented 
after retirenient : ■ ■ 

hou.se/and cuite many of them might look for a smaller hoiase or 

move to a colony or housing estate where rents are lower; 

failing which, half cf the pension (or even more) mivght be 

eaten up by rentof th.j houso,^,-^Jh^|^r,eng 

able since no rent subsidy/ only 1/6 of the dearness 

allowance 

allc ance as a^iainst the same levcd. of deamestS/governTiGnt 
allC'.;ea to 

/ernplew jes) . .To assess of the emerging housing 

proLulerr for f'l por.3i'n..rs gome questions (No. 36-40) in the 
Schedule v/era canvassed to the sample pensioners. 

9.02 The inquiry revealed that' 444 pensioners (or 44.4 per 
cent) lived in the s.'me 'rented* house after retirement as 
they did pri.-r to r.rci roman t. This conveys that 44.4 per cent 
of ti'rj per: si oners totli during the government omploymont and 
also after r .•tiroment li%"ed in private landlords', houses as 
tenants; they never got allotiriont of g.ovornment tenement. 

However, 3lC pon.sioners (or 31.00 per cent) though lived in 
'rented' house, they were living after retirom-aat in 'own' 
houses indicating that 31 per cent .had mobilised 'savings' as 
also 'loan finance' as v/cll as they partly used the 'lump sum 
capital funds' received as, a .consequence of retirement.. Once 
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owning the house impelled than spontaneously to stay in their 
own houses ~ unless the rent control lav? inequitably ted 

them from living in their am houses. ■ But following the Rent 
t Control Amen dn.jnt Ordinance enacted, early in 1976, the edges 

of onslaughts of inequity could have blunted a little. Further, 
165 pensioners (or 16.5 par cent) were living before and after 
retirement in their own houses - and to that extent they had 
• eased the demand on government residential accommodation. 

However, there wore 11 pensioners (or 1.1 per cent) who wore 
staying before retirement in 'own' house were residing, 
after retirement in 'rented' houses - fie rhaps because 

the own house became redundant or in the retirement period they 
were obliged to sell out the house and supplGment the inccnie 
to meet the expenses. About 6.7 per cant (or 67 pensioners) 

if ' f ' 

^ were staying with others; of these, 58 piensioners (or 5.8 per 

, - nonetheless 

cent) who were living in rented house - v/ere^staying 

either as guests or as close relations or friends. Incidehta-* 

lly, pensioners (or 0.07per cent) v;are all the time staying 

with someone -because they were not married or out of love and , 

affection of a close relation or friend they preferred to stay 

with them all the time. (For detail s see- Table 9.01) '' ) V 


Table 9.01 : Type of Tanancy f or Housing Acconmodation 
hold by pensioners before and after : ^ ^ 

Retirement 


SI. 

T’^^’pe of accommodation ^ 

No. of 

'Percentage^ : 

No. 


. pension-*"' 
ers 

■ Di stribution 

1. 

2. ■ 

: . 'VS. • 0„: 


1. 

'Rented' both before and 
after retirement 

, 4 ' 4 . 4 ' : ' ■’ , , : , ^ 

(44 .40) 

2 . 

'Rented' house before and 
'own' after retirement 

/'■Slo':; •; 

(31.00) 

3. 

' C7«'n ' house both bef ore 
and after retirement 

' 16 5 ; : ' 

(16.50) 

4 . 

'Own' house before and 
'rented' after retirement 


( 1.10) 

5. 

'Retired' staying .with oth 

ers 67 ; ■ ' 

( 6.70) 

6. 

sp:bh:se;y.:v'l 


( C.30) 



1000 

(100.00) 


:ome Ela-9.03 In terms 


Lcity of 
::ome for 
asing 
i Its 
<elY imp' 
fc on the 
using 
a-nrlards 

thcB 

n si oners 


of distribution of consumption expenditure 
because of higher income elasticity for expenditure On housing 
it can be said tnut with the fall dn income, the expenditure 
.on housing will fall precipitously. However, it is equally 
possible that the market phenomenon could have escalated the 
rent levels iLsoroing sizeable proportion of the pension income 
in the urtyan- centres (and more: so, in Metropolitan Centres) 
where the supply of nev? housing is very mu^h^lt|ss than the 
growth of .needs/ demands for housing •” tic^/natural grov/th of 
population as vvell as the waves of immigation from the rural 
to the urtran centres o Such' a situation increase the rents 

much higheu' - and the rents that the pensioners have to pay 
are much more than what they WGre accustaxiGd to pay earlier 
and this could as v/ell develop constraints to obtain the same 
space airea in the 'nev; bousing'. Resultantly, less space area 
is ranted and tha t too in poor sta tus resi dentia 1 c olonles . 

9.04: In order to assess, the above phencmenQh, Question Ho. 39 

of the Interview Schedule tried to eke out information from the 
pensioners. The data (as shown in Table 9.02) suggest that 

Table 9. 02 : Changes in , the Expenses on Housing from 
P go- retirement to po s t-retirement period 


31 • 

No. 

Levels of expenses 

NO, of 
pen si on -or G 

Percentage 
of distri- 
bution 


2. 

3. , ' ' 

: : 4:. 

i.:;: 

Expenses more in post- 
retiremen:! ; I"': .'..'■'v':?'; : V \ 

340 

(34.00) 

2. 

Expenses same' as in the 
pre-rotirernent period 

'y 269'';'' 

(26.90) 

3, 

Expenses less in the post- 
re t i r erne n t p e rio d 

:'235:. '. 

(23.50) 


No nuaningful response 

:y 156/:; :;: ' 

(15.60) 


TO'tal ■ i " ^ . h/'h'' 

1000 

(100,00) 


26.9 per cent of the pensioners were spending the same amount 
as they v/ere doing before retirement;, x^hereas, 34 par cent were 
spending more after retirement tha.n they did prior to retire- 
ment, Hov/ever, 23.5 per cent . of the pensioners spent 'less' 
after retirement - perhaps '.partly. "impelled 'by fall in income. 
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partly by the shrinkage in the size of family, and also by 
having a siTHller space for housing and that too probably 
because of the shift in lower status resi.Jontial colonies. 

About 11 per cent v/ere sts-ying with othert. - presumably without 
paying any rent charge's' and "15. 6 per cent did not respond 


raeanlngfully to the question. Since 34 per cent of the pensioners 


spend more than vdiat they did before retirG^ment a-'id another 
27 per cent ssierit th. oin'i.; amoui.t a ■.•3 tliey vierse Gi-'cniiinQ L/cforG, 


in any case 


hous3incj eoepen 


scs arc 


exorbitant for the pensioners. 


Ill order to ease the hardship in ewningor .i:.;ntinq a house after 
r i rernent / the * hire"*purcha.se systoiTV* sn.ould l^o invclcod by 
the Government during the active service a,s has been done in 
Punjab early in 1976. .Another altemativo is, to continue tho 
rental subsidy — .as due during tho last month of roLiioment 
along with income-tax re1>ato/r\^lief . 

9,05 Lonc'-torm data on natj.cjnal consumer expenditure of 
di f f or .. uit cotintrio.s sugge.'^ 3 tiac next to *£ood' , ’hou.jing has 
an important place, and ’clothing' comes taoreafter. ■ It’ can 
be observed that the proportion of consumer expenditure on 
'food' becom.es low :'.ri the developed coin trios a.s cemparod 
to del' ..doping countries, of .Asia and lati’i .America. On the 
otlujr, tho proportion of iixpenditure on 'housing and housing 
service, s' in dcV’^lo’Ccd countries is iceiativiily more and or ton it 
is twice or thric.; that of the proportion on 'clothing'. It can 
thus bo inferred that an increase' in tho proportion of the 
consumer expox^dituro on 'housing' and housing services' is an 
affirmative, p-ositlvo and perspective- indicator of progress. 
Uni'hed nations developed "indicators of housing lov.:;is of 
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living'f'^ thGaftare j (1) four basic indiGators; (2) Flv . ? 

suppl.einentary indicators; and (3) a Gomplex of tlii rt een 

subsidiary indicators. 3y applying tbose 

it camerges that ,. _ tt,. • 

indicators, in general,/ housing conditions of Delhi pensioners 

is bettor ■ as can be seen from someof the data presented 

in Table 9.03 - - 9.07- o.nd in paras 9.06 and 9.07. . 


Table 9.03 : Constructio n Types of the Kouses resided 
by the sample pensioner households 


Si . 
NO. 

TyxDe of Houses 

Total No. 

Proportions 

' 1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

1 . 

Puc ca ( or c on ven ti ona 1 ) 

957 

95.70 

2 -. 

Kutcha (or rustic) 

32 

3.20 

3. , 

Somi-pucoa 

6 

G.60 

4. : 

No response 

5 

0.50 


Total ; ' 

. 1000 , 

100.00 


9.06 As regards the housing conditions of the residences 
presently occupied by the pensioners^ it appears that 95.70 
per cent of the oensioners lived in 'pucca ' houses;-^ and only 


1/ Four basic indicators 'are : per cent of population living 

ioconventional (or pucca) dA'Gllings; B 2 , per cent of occupied 
dyollings ^\oVth 3 or /TTiOra; persons per; room; Bg/ per cent of 
occupied d/;ellings with- pipedewater inside dwelling or out- 
side dwelling but at- a distance of lOO m-etres or less; ' and 
B 4 , per cent of houses served with toilets. Five supplemen- 
tary indic'vtors are : Si, cant of population living in 
housing uriits classified as rustic or improvised, and not 
intended for habitation, or v/ithout shelter of any kind 
(equiva lent to ' kutcha ’ or ' slum ' area s) ; 32 / average . number 
of persons per room; ,33, per cent of occupied dwellings with 
flush toilets (urban); S 4 , per cent of occupied dwellings 
with trilets other than flush; and 35 , index of dwelling 
construction in relation to, the ostirnatod requirements. A 
cc-rnplex of thirteen subsidiary indicators are ; (i) cooking 
facilities; (ii) bathing facilities} (iii) electricity; 

(iv) typo of buildings; (v) ,Year of .construction; (vi)mater- 
ill of wall; (vii) material of r )of; (vili) material of 
/(xi) outdoor fleer; (ix) state of repair; ■ (x). floor space;Z(xii) rent; -'4 

space; and (xiii) ownership, 

2 / In comparison, in the .urban-. areas, of the country in 1971, 
only 19.8 per cent/ of the h^w^usos wero *pucca*; 4-0.9 per 

' -36;.;35^;pte:I0-..,-Cen't,.:^ 

'kuteto' houses are 8,3,6 per cent; and 'semi-pucca' 2.00 per 
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0, 60 per cont in ’ S 3 mi— pucca ’ tioustis. (Sgo Tafelc 9.03) Pensioners 
numbering 383 ( 38. 30 par cent) livod in two-room houses; 

22.00 per cent, in three room houses; 11.80 par cent; in 
’4~rGom’ houses;, and 6.60 per cent in ‘5-rooin or more' houses. 
Whereas, 19.30 per cent, were living in on^-room houses and 
2 per Cent did not respond. In comparison, out of the total 
households of urban Delhi, 57.3 per cent of the households 
lived in '1-room' house; 27.1 per cent, in 2-room houses; 

9.3 per cent, in 3~room houses; 4.3 per cent, in 4— room houses; 
and 3 per cent, in ' 5-rpom and more ' houses. (Table ,9.04) 

From the point of view of structural comoononta of th.i housas, 
it is comparativoly obvious that housing facility enjoyed by ^ 
the sample pensioner households is of a good order, o ^ 


Table 9.04 


No. of rooms in the houses resided in 
■ by the sample pensioner households ; 


sl. 

Wo. 

No. of rooms 
in ^ the housG' 

No.. of pensioner 
hoiosaholds 

f Percentage 
Distribution: 

1. 

1-room 

193 


2. 

2-rooms. ■ ■ ■ 

383 ■ 

38.30 : , ; 

. 1 ,... 

f 3-robms: 

220 

■■■OV22.00 :■ --. TO ■ 

4. 

4-rooms 

118 

11.80 

5. 

; 5 rooms and : over 

66 

/ .6.6:G^:;; : 

6.: ; 

Wo- responso 

20- 

' ; ;2 .oc) :::e:-if f 


f Total ; ; 

1000 

: 100.00 ;'o,;: e 


■ 9.07 In rs^spect of availability of. s-cme essential housing 
services to the pensioner households - such as, potible water, 
srnitary facilities (that is, flush latrine/ dry latrine), 
dispensary, school, bus stop, library, park etc. Q. 40, .collected 
the information. It is shov;n by the data that 94.4 per cent of 
the p-ensioncr households had water taps in the houses (or in 
the. -premises or nearby) 'and only 5.6 per cent did not have 
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the facility. (See Table 9.05) Further, it also comes out 
that 80.70 per cant of the pensioners’ houses had flush 
latrines inside the house; 14,20 per cent, dry latrines; and 
3.70 per cent, dry latrines cent, 

flush latrines outside' the house;/ and 0.6 per cent of the 
pensioners di.d not respond. About tho community services of 
dispensary, school, bus stop, library, parks etc, the 

Table 9,05 ; . Sources of water supply by taps in the 
sample pensioners' houses 


V/hether taps 


No. of 
houses 
3. " 


Percen'tage 

distribution 


1. 

Yes 

944 

94.40 

2. 

No 

56 

5.60 


Tota 1 : 

1000 

100 . 00 


information collectv^d reveals (See Table 9,07) that 70.2 per 
cent of the pensioners had these facilities ’very near'; 23 

'per cent, scmevhat nearer; 5.9 per • cent, far off; and 0.9 per 

3 / ' ' " ” ■ 

cent : did not respcnd. — V ' , ■ ; > ^ v- 

Table 9.06 : Sanitary Arrangements in tlio sample 


SI. Type of Saritary 

:1. t ' ■ 2 . 


N'- .of pensi- Pereentage 
oner households distribution 

; '3.: • ^ • 7^ ' 4.:. ^ 


Flush /In 'the; house///!', 

807 

80.70 

F 1 ush! ou t s i do • hbusp/'! ' / ' !!■• , :' ! !!■';: 

' ! :. 142 !! : ' 

; 714.20 

■Dry^' latrine /ih- the'h/ouse'' 7^ 

7 

0,70 

.Dry:; la tr ine ! ';Outsi de:!/:'/!'v/.; ;!:': 

!::/:^!':::!-:3a;::.::::/: 

3,80 

ika !:!i-esppn3e:yv7'' /',"'■ '^'/l!''.- v, / ■ ',//:;;:^ 


0.60 

Total /; ^'./z' ^ 'z! .7 ^ 

1000 

100.00 


Table 9.07 : Availdbilitv of Community Services , such 
as," Ois'pohsdrW School, Bus 'Stop, L l lprary 
Park!, etc. 


L iaDiia ty 0,1 
Hoar/Par oi 


lio.of 

n QT-t rM-IOT 


~P’er c en tage 


■7,:::-^;:/.'/:^'77r:^/ 

Very Near 

702 

70.20 

"//•n:v/!;:^,/;^ 

Scniowhat Near 

2 30 

2 3.00 

!!^!7:;f!'7!!7////:!'!!7 

Far off 

59 

5.90 

:^/!,l!'^;!^7:/;^!//,':y:!;^ ''z/y;!':,, '^7,'';/'!,!';./,;,7 

:/Nh :fesponse!/!y; '!'!■ ! ^ h.^'y/ 

9 

0.90 


;/lhta;b;:y;/:;7;;!'7"/--/!7^ 

1000 

100.00 

^ For the 

(iata analysed in paragraphs 

9.06 and 

9.07, refer 

to Tabl: 

OS 9. 03. , - - , 
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Special 
Housing 
Meeds of 
the Aged 


. . „ 15 9'-' , 

9.08 In sum, it can be observed that adequate accommodation 
and physical environment are essential for thC'Welfare of all 
the age groups, but more so, for the older persons^ they 

can either stay in own houses or live with relatives/friends 
or live in retirement communities, rooming/nursing/aged- 
peoplos' homes. But as the aged are societal beings, only a 
very small proportion of them like to live outside their .'>J'n 
familiar habitat' groups/colonies.— '^In viev/ of the above, the 
elderly people do not prefer to change from the familiar place 
they lived for a long time and therefore they do not join 
institutional housing facilities— except when there is a 
failure on the part of the conmunity to provide organised 
programmes with community support. In this context it may be 
stated that, in Delhi, The- Low-inc erne Family Emancipation (Life) 
Society - which started social welfare work in the capital in 
slums since 1971, has activated its programme for the housing 
of people over 60 years of age. 


The importance of keeping older people in their own homes, as 
long as possible,, is caisidered desirable by medical autho- 
rities and sccial work analysts, and they regret thinking 
of shifting the aged to the nursing homo as an escape. As , 
regards group-living the prescription for the aged is a club/ 
boarding house with ideal location on a busy thoroughfare, 
preferably between a ten cent store and i movie theatre. It 
is here that the needs of the older people can be met easily 
■and Gonvejiiontly, such as, needle buttons, thread, hooks, 
letter paper - and as a bonus they can enjoy the excitement 
of a ten cant store and kill the boredom. In the matter of 
appropriateness or suitability of housing for the aged 
persons, major questions concern to ill-health, dis.ability, 
organisation of commxanity services in the context of their 
physical limitations to meet their noeds/dosircs. This is 
the central problem in any canmunity planning - both for 
housing and adaptation of facilities and services to the 
changing demands of the 'aged', and to fulfill those they 
need’ 'invisible' subsidi.as fran the c'xnmunity - if they have 
to c';'ntinua to function .as members of the s jciety without 
loss of dignity. 

5/ In the USA, less than 5 per cent of the aged live in ■•the 

institutional settings; in the Netherlands, only 2.2 per cent 
live in hospitals and nursing hcxnes of ■all kinds. (U.N. : 
ibid, page 28) 
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9.09 Housing as a matter’ of 'policY sho’old include a design 
of environments which support the ’potential for 'age-oriehtea;' 
activities rather than ’age-segregated', that is, young and 
aged according to ’bheir ages need special care in respect of 
housing, since they' have large differences Physiologically, 
psychologically and socially. The age-segregated housing 
should hio the .last choice left to be opted by the 'aged' . 
Along v/ith it all types of housing optiohs (including new 
housing) sh:mld be open to the variegated needs of the acred- 
acGoriroanied by propor concessional transport services to 
sug.uent .".n^bjJity from r.; si Jence to sh.qpping centres, dispen- 
ser ioc/hospi t-il a, religious and Gulturai centres etc. 


Sun'-na ry 



The satisfactias ratio in Delhi, .for the Central 
Government civil employees in government accommodation 
is,'nearly 45 par cent; therefore, generally it is only 
the 45 per cent of the 'r eti ring; employees who; have to 
leave the government accoimr-.odation - follov/ing retire- 
maat; , and put of the rest of the/ 55 per cent employees 
44 .4 per cent a re . the/ tonahts, both before and after 
retlrefBGht. //’It/ may'/'hh:rwell:(ta.;iei:id that ■ rent allowance 
equi va .lent of 1 5 per cent ;; ; of /; t ho la st ■ pa y ; ± s al so 1 ost 
by those; who/ lived/ in /rah ted/Kousve/ory; own-houses; and :/ 
those ;.v;hO; /seeh (r’dnted/houses :::af ter /retirement liave to . ) 
pay very high rents o-ating half or more then half of the 
■pen;siQn;^’ihccraee' flBut .y after/ r a tir omen t, 31’ per cant of ’ the 
dOQO-:.sampleipariSioner;s/ -i/whoZ/ehrii’er’ -lived; in : rented;, 
house s''/ware;; ;’idvihg;yd’in;:’, thet^r'')pgn//hPuse^ indie i tingi tba t / 

;;th;yjy y’’.iia d :'m obi li^sed/;;':: saving sb;ih s/(wel.l’/as /loan -.f ina nee ,ae , '/i 
yhlsp;.taplta’iy);ylirip-;sura;’;;eaM:t2d:/:;£unds;/;(’GChssquent^^^^ 
r etlyremeh’t);;. ;/;:/://;. /y:i/f//:/’y);;;//bi//i/;'’’y/;//?/^y 

34 :pe'r/;;co:nt /of/;tho':v^’himhidy/,peasioher;s /'were/ spen’ding ' more 
;;bn/;d retit:'yyythan/th;ey/di’i/;befprei per;’’: 

:ceht/ ■the:;/sam e;:;§mouht/ ’psy/ilpf bre.;/y’dd.^’5''v^ 
spen/ang//' Its s;:;; I;; ■•’phbhay|3t: y - in/ yinc cme, : - '• ■ 

;shrlhlagye//:in//iimi;iyy/siyitv:/''Shi:ft;,;;|;b'/;i^ 
y reysi deatiyyil//G;plPhi:e sd/\///.yy/,;/t /f: ’’i’ /:’;/;/(/ :b/v:i:r/y;/;;’;yy^ 

;9:5y,y’yypysr//cerih;/p|5ytht/;^^le’/|>dnsSbhebs/’::ilvad^^ 

houses; 22 per cent in- -threc-rocm houses; 11. S per cent 



,0: C3y<l ’.'It:’..;.#"’: 
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in 4-room; 6,6 per cent in S-rooni; and only 19.3 per:^ 
cont in one- room 'housa-s. Again, 94.4 per cent of the 
sample pensioner households had supply of potable 
v/ater through water, taps in the houses; 80.7 per cent 
of :.the-'--households had flush latrines; 70.2 per cent, 
had availability ■ of community services 'very n^r' 
thei'r residence and 2 3 per cent 'somewhat nearer'. Thus, 
it can bo averred that Delhi - based central civil 
pensioners, had, a canparativaly better housing 
facilities. 

\ ' -k "k ’^■'k if: . 
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X. Social Problems of Pensioners and the Aged 

10.01 A superanniaated person is worried not only about the 
welfare of hirasolf; ha is concerned about his family members 
and tho education, upbringing etc. cf his younger children or 
grand children. About himself, he might develop some social 
complexes about now earning less inca-ae, lack of contacts with 
friends, relations; also on account of physical inertness he 
might not find it feasible in moving to meet a near and de«r 
friend or attend a lecture of an erudite scholar or a marriage 
or a social get-together, etc. He might look for innate 
respect from his family members or more communion with them 
or his friends to coTipensato the loss caused by rare facility 
of meeting and talking to his professional friends and older 
GOllaagues in the offices. In regard to his younger family 
members or dependents he would: like to particularly see that 
the disadvantages he suffered from during his younger age do 
not come up as constraints in the development of his children 
or grand-chi 1 dr: on in regard to their health, educational 
f'-icilities, acquisition of voider and deeper kno\’;lodge of men 
and matters as also of the lonfolding mysteries of tho universe 
and science. He desiires , that his successors achieve more 
success in life than what he himself achieved. 

10,02 A majority of people, in pro-in clu stria 1 periods - who 
lived mostly upto about 40-50 years - were dependent on the 
family as a unit of production ~ and with this ‘low expectation 
of life’ aged had a pl:|CQ. But in the industrial and urbanised 
age, tlio ro].es of tho parents and grand-parents became sl:owly 
less and less important and made tJie elders helpless. In the 
Western industrial societies, siseable number of people live 
in hospitals and nursing’ home - not because they are seriously 
ill but duo to. non-availatility of the services and facilities 
from the family and community, to assist thera when they have 
to adapt and adjust while aging; superimposed by the limita- 
tions and uncongenial environment, set by the c'mpetitive 
market ac'.'ao'mies - whore the value attaches pr-imarily to the 

••••163.C 
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productive potential of the individual. 

10.03, The Question Nos. 4 1-4 3 of the schedule were canvassed to 
the sample respondents to knpw and analyse various factors 
which brought about a sea -change in the social problems of the 
pensioners as compared to, the situation that prevailed during 
the v/orking life. . 

10.04 Out of .the loco sample pensioners, only 11.6 per cent 
expressed that they do not face or have not faced any social 
problems, but 88.4 per cent did say that they have been confr- 
onting some social problem (s) . But when they were asked to 
mention some of the specific social problems, only 483 (48.30 
per cent) specified and the rest did not respond. The various 
problem (s) were nob limited -to one area or range diere were 
'overlaps'. Out of 483 pensioners, 370 identified the problem 
of children's education - in respect of admissions, transport 
facilities. Costly books and a large number of books, insis- 
tence by the teachers to write only on one side of the exercise 
books, demand for donations -the last item made a big dent on 
the purse of the pensioners. Again, 294 pensioners stated that 
movement away from the familiar surroundings - while living 

in tb 2 government rGsidential colonies after retirement has not 
only been a big process of ro-adjustment for the pensioners and 
elder members of the family, but much more for the younger 
children - viho lost their dear friends, familiar parks and 
play-grounds and the schools v/here they had read earlier and 
had earned some trophies and prizes; their own-self is perhaps 
been put to further test in the new surroundings. The displace- 
ment of the family from a familiar to strange surroundings and 

has 

the process of adaptation afresh to the new surr jun ding become 
sl'-'W and difficult sccial process for the whole family. This 
is a big sx:ial problem in the case of p.ensioners hiving young 
adolescent children. 

10.05 Some 286 pensioners have a -lurking feeling that their 

social status has been slwly eroding after retirement and 

already 

Itbis burdens the/difficult life they are spending. ' Further, 

X64 . .' ■' 


263 pensioners were of the view that, the housing facilities 
that they vjere enjoying ware poorer/lss'?c3r than what they had 

while in service, they were paying more rent; enjoying less 

’ ■ . ' -jLp ■ ■ 

space and rooms resulting/little over-crow dingj 230 pensioners 
felt that the social and ccmmunity services that they v;ere 
nov; enjoying in respect of dispensary, schools, bus stop, 
library, park, conrnunity centre, cultural meetings, etc. were 
much more while they were in active servico; te sultan tly, they 
they feel that they are novr poorer in this regard. 


Table 10.01 : Gocial Probl e ms confronted by the 


bension.ers .... . 

SI 

. Social service Problems 

Total 

No. of rGspondent 

No 


respon- 

not getting the 



dents 

S0.rvice . 

, 1. 

. 2. 

3. 

■ 4. c ■ 

■ 3*<tr . # 

Problem of childr'en's 




education 

483 

370 

2 . 

Problem of children's 




settlement 

483 

294 

3. 

Lov;er Social status of 




the Pensioners/life 




becoming difficult 

483 

286 

4. 

: Problem of declirie in 




Housing facility 

483 

■ 263 

5 . 

Lack of community and 




social , .facilities 

483 

230 

6. 

Loss of life-partner and 




consequent f deling of 




is.olati en \ ' - ' ; : ■ . 

483 

40 . 

7. 

Non- respondents 

. 517 

NIL 


.^Totad : . f r P, c ,. c 

1000 



10.06 In relation ' to above : social probleins, the sample pensi- 
oners were asked to suggest, remedies. In this direction, seme res- 

■ certa in ■ 

pondaTitiS, suggested that •/ stepsjnay be taken up to remove 
the hurdles and broadly most of thetn suggested for remedying 
the lapses and made a few specific suggestions; for example, 

(a) about 5 per cent of the pensioners suggested that social 
evil of dowry should be abolished; (b) about 3.5 per cent 
suggested that social . and' .cultural activities bo organi sed;and 
(c) about 5, per cent stressed that the , pensioners be given 



more monetary help, to solve soc.i.al problems.. Among these 
three, the second deserves attention as it specificallY refers 
to col lectivs .action by -che State or the oommunity. 

10.07 In regard to the social contacts and their frequencies 
Q.42 v7as specifically inserted in the Schedule. It’ came out 
that 83.5 per cent of the pensioners have been maintaining 
social contacts - though v/ith some difficulty emd less of 
frequency; and only 11. 5 per cant have been unable to maintain 
and enjoy this social ethos. Again^ those who maintained 
social contacts, very often were only 354 (or 35.4 per cent); 
42.9 per cent, only sometimes and 10.2 par cent, rarely. 

(For details sea below Table 10.02) 


Table 10.02 ; Social Contacts an d their frequencies 



by thQ sample 

pensioners 


Si. 

Mature of Frequency 

Mo. of 

Percentage 

No. 


pan si oners 

di stri buti on 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

1, 

Very often 

354 

(35.40) 

2. 

Sometimes , 

429 

(42.90) 

3 . 

Rarely 

■ 102 

■ (10.20) 

4. 

Not applicable 

■ 115 

(11.50) 


Total 

loco 

(100.00) 


10.08 The pensioners, .as stated earlier, in to.rms of social ," 
status, socia] contacts, societal involvement face a series of 
irritants, frustrations and isolation - particularly in regard 
to the response from f.amily rolations, community neighbours, 
etc. the status and. respect they enjoy now as distinguished 
from what they had enjoyed in the period of their active 
employment. (Q.43 of the schedule ■w.as inserted to get informa- 
tion on this side of the social problem). Table 13.03 shows 
an -analysis on this aspect. Out of 1000 sample pensioners, 

808 (or 80.80 per cent) stated that they had w.arm and cordial 
treatrnont/raspoct , f rem the family members; 156 (or 15.60 per 
cent) felt that the family m^anbers wore indifferent; and 36 
(or 3.60 per cent) found the family, members cold. The cordial/ 
respectful treatment from the relations, community, neighbours, 
former colleagues' and society in general' was felt by 63,40 
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to 68.10 per cent peiTsioners -f lower range bein 
relations (63, 4G per cent) and higher ra {68,10 per cent) 
for tv 3 former colleagues; hov.'ever, the percentages v/ere 
hifjher as regards ‘indifferent treatment' to the pensioners - 
ranging from 16.00 per' carhc from the ' society in general' 
to 30.40 per cent from the relations; the attitude of 'cold- 
ness' v^ero .ilso '‘ligher for 6.2 per cent from relations and 
for 17 .10 per cent from 'Society/ in general ' , Nonetheless, it 
is interesting that tVie percentages for- the 'relations ' were 
lovrest as regards warmth/cordiality (63.4 per cent) and 
highest for indiffeirence at 3G.40 per cent. On the whole, 
f-'inii ly 'nernbers' attitude stood at 4 respectalDle levels (80.8 
cent) oo the positive si'lo of warmth/oordiality and at 
lovfer point as caapared to other six groups on the negative 
sides of 'indifference' (15,6 per cent) and 'coldness' (3.6 per 
cent). It emerges that the faudly members 'by and large' remain 
' thick and : thin ' V7ith mrmth, lass of empathy and shunning 
away the familial duties, love, affect! ai and respect. 

Table 10.03 ; VJarmth/ Respect, indifference and coldness ^ 
expericnCGd by t he P e nsioners frori family- 
m ember s, relatlGns, Ganmun ltv ne i ghbours, 
form er c olle agu es, soci ety in general ' 


si I 

'^PO. 

Tr~ 

' '.. G-roups;: ■ 

Ho. of pen si. 
ionprs : 
Warmth/ 
:re3pect.':or:: 
cordiality 

-No.pf pens- Me. of pen- Total 

si oners 

ic iiffar'ence coldness 



3. 

V ; . r 4. 

5« ' 

6 . 



Family luam'bers 

'?':a08;)ivi i 

. '. i ' 156 : . ' 

■ 'M 36 

1000 



(80.80) - 

(15,60) 

(3.60) 

(100,00) 

8 vV 

RelatJ ons 


V -304 givV-'., 

'62 

1000 



■ (63.40) : 

(30,40' 

(6 .20) 

(100,00) 

3. 

;::€dS'tbi'c’anrt(itiity)Vi ■ ; 

ii \i/' 

v.r:2i6i,:-;::: ^ 

' i MI4B 

1000 


ni;':!fal:>ers 

(63 « 60)' : ' 

■(3ii:.:6ei^^^ '' - i 


( IC-C ^ 00 ) 

4. 

iHeighfopur 3 iVii -hi 'i- i ;■ 


2,24::..^': iv:: 

: i: ■ 107 : - 

1000 




i(22'.40) : 

(10,70) 

(icc.oc) 

r. 

Former colleagues 



141 

1000 



::'(68 . h3)rC' : 

id7.3G):'a'ii: 

(14.10) 

(100,00) 

6 ♦ 

Socic'ty in general 

669 

ci-deo’:-'-' 
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loco 



:;;:(|6i;90i:/;;|/ 


(17-10) 

(100,00) 


Note : Figures within- brackets indicate pcrcentagas. 


'i 


ir 
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1C. 09: There are various 


the cQuntrY/throuah various/Oigineral and. specitieu 

ricies, such as ; (i) A.ssani-Tea .Plantations Provi- 

(ii) Coal Mines .Provident Fund; (iii) Ccal Mines 
Employees Provident Fund; (v) Employeas 
State Insurance Seheme :(ESI3) ; (vi) Mica Mines Welfare Fund 
Scheme; (vii) Plantation Labour Welfare Find scheme; and 
(viii) Workman s Gomoensation Act . Besides, the.re are gene: 


n 


dent Fund 
Welfare Fund 


or government employees retiring under 
rannuation and Retirement Rules from the C-entral Governraent 
tate or Local Governmont. Also there have been initiated, 
age pensions by S 'tate Governments for the domicilc'd agod 


3 ion schemes 


jpective provinces/ stab 


10.10 The Central Social Welfare Board and State Governments 
as well give financial grants:- to voluntary organisations for 
promoting the welfare of old people. Voluntary organisations, 
dn the country, serve the aged (be3i.3cs rendering ether social 
vielfare services).. - Somo of the organisations are e (i) Ashoka- 
shram, Surat; (ii) Cheshire Homes for old pexsons at Bombay, 
G-.ilcutta, Dehra Dun, Delhi, ICotpadi; (iii) David Sasoon lniiOT-i: 
Asylum at Poona, Jamshedpur, Serampur, etc . (iv)- Friend dn Need 
Society of Bangalore; (v) Grant Govan Memorial Kcme Socisty 
in Delhi; (vi) King George Memorial Home Society; (vii) Xing's 
Poor Homo, Li.icknow; (viii) Little Sistoirs of the Poor, Calcutta; 


organ i sat ion 


10.11 One aspect which is not ineduded in tiie qucBtiomnaire 
but which dosGi'ves mention is the distance that separates the 
retired frem their sons and diuvghters. The distance is both 
physical and social. The sons and daughters might be employed 
in far off j:!laces and the retired persons - malo/feniilo; 
singlo/couple ~ might find invitations from the grchm up 
children to reside with them unacceptable because th.a aged 


vrould havG to forego old friends and acquaintances, or loss of 
freedom and inswap, an dencc in household rranageraent. The social 
distance might arise if the children or the parents are/were 
accustomed to higher standards of comfort that could not be 
presently available for either. The better occupied children 
might not be able to ac^ust the not so better occupied ways of 
their parents. and vice versa . Reciprocal adjustments in 
attitudes towards the high and lox'/ standa,rds might strain 
mutual relations and might be interpreted as lack of respect. 


empathy, or loss of status. This phenomenon is as much s 
(»s pertains to family as a group)and psychological 

it pertains to specifics individuals). 


ocial 

much 


10.12 The geo- social distance as well as socio-economi'a or 
psychological problems coulg^not be wished out of existence. 
The solutions to these have /many and varied - Homes for the 


Aged; aay care and Recreation Centres for the Aged or Hostels 
for the Aged or Hospitals- for the Aged. But none of these 
satisfy each individual aged personCor couple) unless there is 


a readiness on the part of the aged himself /themselves to 
understand the irreversible process of aging and its concomi- 
tan'-s and each should be prepared to adapt psychologically 
:to^ -the/family/andVinstitutiorial airrangements. Here, the role 
of educating/tr lining the retired to orientate themselves to 


the new "status" and "circumstances" deseri/es attantion, 

10.13 It is imperative that follow-up actions in Social Work 
and vSocial-Welfare on tiie problems of pensioners/aged by the 

interested in social worl: and social welfare needs/ 
-'ncluding ' Researches on the various problems of the pensioners 


2to be taken Institut 
on hand 


i: 


Summ-a ry 

1. A superannuated person is not worried only about his 

/o///p:;:k5:©^;oweif;a;ije/'-obiitoddsM;ipr/hih'5^^ 

educition, upbringing etc.' of his younger children or 
o’":, grand children. For: himself .he might develop social 



complexes as regards earning less income, loss of 
contacts with fri-;nds- and reiaticns, difficulty in 
meeting" by moving to a near and near friend or attend 
an erudite lecture or- participating in a marriage or 
a social get-together. 

In pre-industrial society, with a low expectation of ; 

life, the aged used -to be between 40-50 years and they 
had a . place of respect;; but vj-i-th industrialisation, 
urbanisation and rise in expectation of life, old people 
cannot command- the attention b-f the younger and working 
members -of the f-amily and . a good number -have -to look 
to live in hospitals and nursing hcrnes - under the 
limitation of incongenial environments set by the ccmpe- 
titive market iGconomi-as v/he re the value attaches to the 
productive potvantial of the individual. 

.The survey of 1000 sample pensioners also indicates that 
but of 483 respondents, 370 did not get sorvice. about 
solving the problom fb childrens' education; 294, tor 
childrens' settlement; 286 faced status problem in 
society; 263 had a decline in getting housing f-acilities; 
2 30, in getting ccramuni ty atd social f -a ci lities ; and 
40, due to loss of a life partner. 

It came out that 88.5 per- c-ent .of the. ponsioners have; 
been maintaining social contacts - though with sane 
-difficulty -and less of - frequency - and only 11.5 per 
cant have, been unable to .enjoy, this- social ethos. . Some 
35.4 per c-ent, could rnaintain fr-eguent soci-al contacts;: , 
42.9 per cent,- sometimes; and 10.20 per cent, rarely. . 

As regards w.armth or indif f:arGnco, and coldness towards 
pensioners fr-m family nvembors, relations, community 
neighbours f jnagi colleagues - 66.9 per cent 

experienced warmth, rjspect .and cordiality; 16 per cent 
indifference; and 17.1 p.n: cent co-ldneas. However, 
specifically fr-om family, -80.6 per cent g .b warmth; 
from relations, 63.4 per cant; from community. 63.6 per 
'cent;' from neighbours; c6,9 per cent; fr.'m former 
colleagues^ and .-fraa society' in general, 66.9 per cent. 


social security programmes far the 'aged' in the c->untry 
are run by various -.organised .amplo'-’crs in Tea Plantations, 
Coal Mines, Mica, Minos, -and also through Employees State 
insurance Scheme; 'Workmens Compens.-ation Act, Provident 
■ Funds etc. Some voluntary org.anisations als:' son/;, the 
'.aged' either through .housing facilities -or through 
:ya:ri;c)us ; sbeia:!- wbl fibre :#ro#^fei;nTOb^s^ : ' j'y-- d ^ d : '-'d;;- 


ra- 


The 'question of 'geo-social distance; between the oia_ 
..p'lrents “in .d . y..oun.g'Gr...son..s/ di-.'ag.'hters, .ei.thor duo,," tQ, 

tioh gap' or in regard- to "standards of living" ot the. 
Gaming members and-. the 'aged, might still exist in spite 
of various social, welfare facilities provided oy the 
cOTtumity. Hero the role of aducating/training th-o ‘ag-.,;d* 
and the retiraes/pensioners to,_ ro-orient thomsolves to 
: yfbed- h ew 'v-ysUb iiso^3es^iybs';;5Stf^:feiph::.«;d;; od 

y;b y,'v;"--'dy;d-:" d:',bd;-''.y -"y-d . /'y;;., ydyyd-yd;y'..o-,^,-.j,d.-,'.::-.- .,-dj,y..y,-,y.;y5, ,y;y,-;;i.;,yd:d-i:y, 
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■ Cm.PTER XI : ^ : 

L BGonomic Problems 

11.01 In old age - with diminutive income levels and growing 
expenses on medicines, medical care, some conventional social 
and festival-time expenses, high prices and heavy taxes - a 
majority of pensioners experience and suffer from the economic 
difficulties and a dented standard of living which impinges 
adversely on their economic and social welfare. This state of 
affairs make them 'vulnerable' to the onslaughts of inflation - 
imposed from abroad and also the one generated, domestically, 
in an economy of shortages - which is superimposed by sorie- 
times faulty and inefficient supply/distribution systems of 
essential 'wage-goods* and long wait in queue at the ration 
shop Si 


11.02 To assess the degree and type of economic problems .the 
Questions 44 to 47 of the Interview schedule were canvassed. 

But of lOCiO sample pensioners, 946 (or 94.60 per cent) stated 
that they face and suffer from economic problems and only 
54 (or 5.40 per cent) escape or do not confront economic 
problems. The information sought about the factors responsible 
for the economic plight, the 946 pensioners responded mention- 
ing a number of overlapping factors. Out of 946 respondents, 
for 357 (or 37.00 per cent) respondents, one of the factors 
is 'inadequacy of sanctioned pension' ; 300 (or 31.60 per cent) , 
blamed 'high prices and taxes'? 254 (or 27.00 per cent) suffered 


from the 'pinch of financial liabilities'; l25(or 13.10 per 
cent) felt the 'shortages of opportunities for re-employment'; 
74 (or 8.00 per cent) attributed to 'lack of other financial 
support'; 50( or 5.30 per cant) felt the pinch , of 'decline in 
Stanford of living*; and 25 (or. 2.65 per cent) assigned to 
'fault v;ith distribution system'.. (See Table' 11.01) 


11.03 Information from the pensioners was gathered about 
their c3wn views/ op in ions ^towards improving their economic 


status (or measures that will solve or 


mitigate the brunt of 

.... 1 7 1 . . 





Table 11.01 


Factors responsible for creating econanlG 
problems confronted by the Central Civil 
Pensioners as stated by 94 6 respondents 
out of a sample of 1000 pensioners 


si. Factors 

No. 

No . cf 
respondents 

94.6 per cent of 
respondents 
pensioners 

i. 2, 

3. 

4. 

1. Inadequate Pension 

357 

37.00 

2 Higher Prices/Taxes . 

300 

31. 60 

3. Financial liabilities 

254 

27.00 

4, Shortage of employment 

opportunities 

125 

13.10 

5. -No other financial 

support 

74 

8.00 

6, Decline in standard of 

living 

50 

5.30 ■ 

7. Faulty distribution 

system 

. 25 

2.65 


$ 


economic problems)/ only 946 responded out of 1000 sample; 
pensioners, and they specified some overlapping suggestions 
to solve the problems : 392 (or 41.26 per cent) suggested, 
‘increase in pensions’; 296 (or 3.10 par cent), for 'availa- 
bility of casual employment' to pensioners/ their chlldreh; ; ■ 
193 (or 20.32 per cent) , for ‘ subsidisation of expenses bn^^ : ,: 
travel, health, education and other services'; 170(or 19 per 
cent), for arresting of the price rise; 118 (or 12 ,4 per cent) 
for sanctioning of government loans/grants; and 35 (or 3.7 per 
cent) , for quick settlement ■ of 'pensions/family pensions' ; to 
all. (See Table 11.02) 

Table 11.02 ; SuggestiQns emerging fr^dn 946 respondents ; 

■ out of loop sample pensioners towards ■ ; : : ' 
solving the economic problems 


SI. Suggestions No. of 94.6 per cent 

No. ^ " v . ; O' v'-v: pensioners ' of respondent 




Increases in pensions 392 

Ga sua 1' tmpl oyrnent: , • f Pr 
self/children 296 

Travel, hea 1th, education 
an;d);oti|0ry:0ub:si'dies'';7)i^^^ 
:Atre:sf^ing;;;;pf)'p:rice:s'/ 

£l:olh^s/gran:bs7:a/::;:/;.;V;7 

Quick settlement of Pensions/ 

family pensions ^ to' all 35 
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Inflation 11.04 Generally^ under 'pension schemes' (jointly both of the 

,e 

1 /. 


Qublic a n.d private sectors) in free enterprise economies - the 
Consequences ^ , : ■ -■ ■ 

salary or 


final .salary scheme (or average last three years 
.average la.st, 10 , .months, salary) ..constitutes nearly 50 per cent- 
a‘nd the rest of 'the other pension schemes-assume different 
noraenclaturos, such as, occupationa'l pensions,, or contributory 

provident funds or national insurance, or graduated pensions. 
The latter ones rest on 'fxmding' tecloniques. Whereas, most 
of the final sal.sry schemes (largely .represented by State or 
Government pensions) are not 'funded'. ‘ For meeting the 




1/ The pension formula for calculating pension in the US4. is 


67.97 per cent of first $ llc per month average earnings 

22.90 " " ' " next" $ 290 " ' " ' ' ” " 

21,40 " . " "next $ 150 " ' 


The iTaximira actual, earnings which are taken into account in 
reaching the average are .$500 (in 1963) and therefore the 
maximum state pension for one who is consistently at or 
above this earnings would e'/entually get $2,014 per annum; 
this maximum pension turned out bo be on a- third of average 
yearly earnings, in the USA, of $6000(in 1968). Under 
Italian pen sion Scheme da tes ha.ck from the Mussolini era of 
the last 1930.' s . . the f ormula:)is a .complicated one. The - 

pension benefits arc payable at 60 years(for men) and 55(for 
women) and are based on. average earnings by means' of basic 
■•■‘ontribution fixed - into 23 diffo; .mt s^alary class-es, 

Basic con -tri but ion 3, by tl.o am'ployer ('vary b.etw...-on 0.1 per 
ccant 'and 0.2 . per) cent 'of 'current, oarni,ngs, vB 
tions paivi prior tol939 are updated by a, multi.pie of 2.7 and 
those paid ‘dviring 1939-4 3 by 1.5. The total thus built up 
over the year is treated, as belciw; 

i) 45% 'is taken of the ‘first Li.ra, 1506' (but it is 30% in 

' :' '.r , case of women) 

" " " next Lix'a, 1500 (but it is 26% in 

case of women) 

” " " bal"’. nee (without any d.i.stincticn for 

wo, non) 

Thor.oaf ter Lira 100 is added and the r.jsulting total is 
multiplied by *72' to allow for changes in aar.ning3 lovel. a 
C hristmas bonus .of l/12th of the yearly pension is ea-yable 
in addition to the normal pension. Ordinarily, for the 
average wag.o-earner, the scheme yields nearly 1.75 iDer cent 
of average earnings' per year of service. Far dcfemient of 
retiro'ipjat by mother 5 years upto 65 yea an increase by 
40% an^yvJomon 22% for years cJSffrrnen.t lapto 60 years “‘‘he 
allowed. 

lag 


ii) 33% 
iii) 20% " 
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essJpenditures on public pension demands/ year to year provisions 
are made in the budgets. The pension is based on n/60 or n/80 
or any other denominator in vv'hich 'n' represents the number of 
years of continuous service - accompanied by benefits of 
gratuity and options of 'commutation' for a part -of the 
pension. 

11.05 Rise in the prices inversely affects the value of money; 
also the changes in value of money do not equally affect all 
strata of income levels in the society - sots arebonefited and 
others injured. Almost everyone suffers, but some do gain 
also. Gain of one is a loss to the other; consequently distri- 
bution of income and wealth can be phonOTonal but it could be 

IS harmful since they 

hazardous as vrell. A rise in pi'ica to the pensioners^ 
have fixed pension income and some may havj fixed accruals, 
frem portions of gratuity, provident fund or coinmutod pensions 
deposited in the banks and in the form of bonds, shares, 
debentures or might iaarn rent on properties. In the aggregate'* 
the income and assets got adversiily affected in their purchas- 
ing povier. On the oth..r hand, the business class and in semo 
way organised industrial labour gain in inceme, during periods 
of inflation. During the past 3-4 years (or early 1970' s) rise 
in .prices - and inflat;;. onary pressures have been inordinately 
high all over the world, without differentiating botWvien 
developed and developing countries. Annual increases in prices 
have been phenomenal - ranging from 20-30 per cent per annum 
in India.;. , ' 

11.06 The fall in real wages during peri;ads of rising prices, 
have attracted the attention of the public sector organisations 
to take steps to neutralise the decline in real wages. In 
general, the Wage Boards, Unions of Public Undertakings and 
Uationalisod Banks in India etc. have recOTrnonded -a formula 
which link the payment of Dearness Allowance/Pay with the 
c'h'inges in tlio consumer price index. Resultant ly, as estima- 
ted by the National Commission on Labour about two-thirds of 
the industrial workers in the organised industrial sector are 
being COTponsated . on the basis of the movement of the* 
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consiffn'Ar price in dsx. So also in most of the countries the 
Government employees get periodical revisions in salaries/ 
dearness allovances. In Indie., the Idy carimissions, 1955, 1960, 

& 1972-73 as well as Gajendragadkar Caamission on Dearness h '' 

Allowance (1966—67) recommended the rise in pay scales/dearness 
allowance/pay. 


11.07 *Hox'^rever, the compensation for the erosion In pension due 
to inflation was for the first time recognised, in India, by 
the Third Pay Commission to provide relief to the Government 
Pensioners to a certain degree. 2\bovs all, the rise in prices 
has been recognised as a continuing process in all the countries 
and also recognised by the Planning Coiamission and the Reserve 
Bank of India that the prices will perhaps continue to rise in 
the coming few years. It, therefore, became imperative to 
compensate not only the Government employees and industrial 
workers but also to rJolc out some canpensation to the pensioners. 

11,03 The neutralisation .of the dearness allowance is on a 
graduated scale under. -which -the highest relief in terms of 
percentages is provided to the lowest pay slab which tapers off 
for the 'higher pay slabs. Thorofore, the employees associat- 
ions deroan dad, bofore the Third Pay Conmission, that tlie dear- 
ness allovnnce should L>-r paid as a percentage of pay so that 
the level of equivalence is Gstablished. The re commendations of 


the Pay cemmission 


s t r o s s e d: tha t a s ' be-bween di f f e r en t 


eg teg o- 


ries, gr',int o.-^ dearness allowance should not corap le to ly/dis tor -tod 
by the fortuitous operation of the dearness allowance formula. 


The .quantum of dearness allowance and neutralization percentages 
change in a symphony quite often. Therefore, no change in the 
dearnes.s allo’^rin’-'o payable in different ranges or in the neutra- 




lisition through percentage was allowed at different pay levels 
As such varying percentages for differences in p.ay scale became 
difficult in achieving higher rates of neutral! s. a tion at the 
lower pay ranges and vice versa. 


11,09 Based on tlie above , ideas, .and on tiia basis of the pay 
scales which the Commission recommended view-points on a three 
.stage doarnass allowance scheane of 12 months average on ; 
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(1) 8 points for the employees up to Rs .900/-; (ii) 16 points 
for employees drovring revised pay in the range of Rs. 901-1600; 
and, (iii) 24 points for all employees in the pay range of 
Rs . 1601-2250. The above paragraphs help in identifying the 
degree of discrimination vis-a-vis the high degree of erosion 
in the purchasing power of the retir;;es - in respect of pension 
and dearness allowance along with the ccxnplote cGosure of the 
benefit of equivalence, in relating the pension to the revised 
grades or at least in according the same status from which 
the retirees v/ore granted pension. 

11.10 A largo number of countries have been now providing 
automatic adjustment in pension payments based on periodic 
changes in the offici.al consumer cost-of-living index; the 
countries are Belgium, Canada, Chile, Denmarlt, Soua dor, Finland, 
France, Iceland, Israel, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Svjoden, die United Kingdom, the United States of America^ 
Uruguay, Yugoslavia, etc. 

11.11 To protect the government employees who retire frem the 
erosion of the purchasing power following fast increases in 
the future cost of living most of the pensioners/governmont 
empl v.,-GG 3 had pleaded, with the Third Pay Ccramission for grant- 
ing oe dearness .illowance to the pensioners at the rate 
applicable to the governiaent employees. The Comptroller and 
Auditor General had also suggested the same to the Pay 

Comm"' 3sion - and in this regard quoted the U.K. Pension (Increase) 
Act 1971, under which the U.K. Government had abondoned the 
concept of ‘relief of hardship' and had accepted the obligation, 

^ ^17 6 . 1. B 

^ In the U.3.A., over the past 10 years, social security old- 
age benefits have .been raised by almost 100 per cent -faster 
than inflation in the decado; public health progr.immes have 
been initiated to benefit older people with an annual budget 
■ of $15,000 million. Supplemental Security Inccjnio Program 
(331) has been substituted for Old Age Assistance - doubling 
the eligible elderly peoples' number in low- incane stratum; 
conclusively, the raise in some States is dramatic, private 
pension programmes have engulfed 'fully the indtistrial 
sector; and property tax relief, laws liavo been enacted in 
almost all the States, of the U.S. A . . 
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without any qualification, to maintain the purchasing power 
of the public service pensions by reviev/ing, every two-year 
the new' situation ari sing out of the 'cost of living changes ' . 
Automatic cost of living adjustment mechanism for pensions was 
enacted in the U.S.A„ in 1972. 

11.12 The Third Pay Commission, in India, while accepting the 

iustif icatlon of relief on a regular basis to the pensioners 
nowvj-ver ' 

also v/:i-£nat in favour of adopting U.K. design-based on the 

argument than relief to the pensioners shou3.d not be allowed 

at the sarn-'j ratcj as is being given to Government (employees 

since tlie pen sioncr’ 53 family and other rasajonsibilities cannot 

■ ■ 3/ 

be of the same order as of the serving Governmant employeos.-^ 


11.13 iicwevor, it may be observed that the pension'irs also 
get, on an average, only one- third to two-fifths of their last 

ir 

pay and got only ig of the dearness inejro'ases that is allowed 
to the same level of Govemraent employees. In effect, the 
pensionor (in the factor of equivalence to the same status of 
Governmant employee) currently gets only 1/6 - 1/5 of >7hat the 
Governmant employee receives. Actually the pay pachet q£ the 
Government employee is not only 5 or 6 times of the same level 
of . pensioner, but ho is at a higher monetary level, as he 
benv-fits (or has benefited) following the racemmendations of 
the Pay Cgmmissions in the f orm of higher gredes and pay scales 
as th:,! years rol],. To th":.t extent, justice is not rendered 
to the pensioners. Since Independence, thrice the pay scales 
and grades of the Government ornployoes have been raised - 
foil .wing the recommendations of thre.^ Pay Commissions; and 
resvJtantly, cumulativo 'lack of justice' to the p..;nsioners is 


probibly breaking their back as well as the neck. 



above considerations, the Pay Commissicn 
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11.14 Besides the aforesaid factors, of .decline in purchasing 
power, the Working Class Consumer Price indices also marched 
ahead, with 1960 as the Fase Year (=100), tlie index was '195' 
in 1970 - and made its upward rocketing to '324* in 1974 and 
'336' in 1975 - and at the end of the first quarter of 1976, 
again, at '324' (see Table 11.03) . Also, as eonpared to tese 
year 1949, the indices will be '595', '410' and '495' respec- 
tively for the years 1974; 1975 and the first quarter of 1976. 
Incidentally it may bo observed tha.t the risk of inflation is 
not annihilated - but i^ gaining in momentum as the Prime 
Minister pointed out on 13th Soptomber 1976 at Trivandrum 
while inaugurating the 220Kni. Trivandruja-Ernakulam Broad gauge 
line. .. "inflation is still there round, the corner v/aiting to 
stage a come back... We have still to exercise financial 
discipline and curtail Government expenditure. This has tobo 


balincod with the Welfare Programmes. 


.. 1 / 


In the newly index 


Table 11. 

03 : 'forking 

Class General 

Con sums r 

Price 


indiees 

for Delhi 



Year 

Indie 

:es General Food 

index 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


1939 



(100) 


1949 

82 

(100) 

478 


1951 

89 

108.5 



1956 

90 

109.8 



19 60 (Ban. 

j Year) 100 

122.0 

(583) 



i47 

177.2 



1970 

195 

(2 38) 



1974 

324 

(395) 



1975 

336 

(41C) 

(1960) 


1976 (March-April) 324 

(395) 

(1898) 



4/ When the 1972 legislation was enacted, in the tJSi,for auto- 
matic raising of pensions in line with cost of living index, 
the inflation was not galloping one nor w.ts it anticipated 
to escalate. But when the Advisory Council on Social Security 
met in 1974, tlie adjustment issue became a central one for 
the Council and it recommended the changing of the autcm,itic 
adjustment mechanism. But it is not likely to accept the 
rvicamnendition of the Council because of political and moral 
constraints but also the pension benefits even earlier wore 
generally at low level - and’ even now for a sizeable number 
of the 'aged' benefits fall .short of adequate income in 
retirement. - 
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wholesale prices-^with 1970-71 as the base year, the price 
index is at 'l72 'in 1976 - suggesting an average rise ;of about 
14 er cent per annum. 

11.15 Reduction in income belovr the subsistence level is an 
accc)iTi].'' 3 ni''ie 5 '! t the period after 55—58 years (or retirement) 
in developing countries; and in .developed countries it is 60 at 
years (except in a fev; ccuia tries where the people leave the 
labour market at a higher ages of 65-70 years) Economic 
distress is large in old age - .and it is distressing in a 
large number of developing countries. In the latter .group of 
countries, vrtiere public policies for income raaintenance and 
security in old age have not even been thought upon - and 
therefore: efforts for and alleviation from economic plight are 
almost alien - and it is' frustriting for the aged when both 
public and private sectors close doors of employment for the 
aged. Seeking of outside economic -aid, is a jolt on the self- 
respect of the ‘aged' . One of the way out - v’ithout affecting 
the- sal f- re .'pact of tie aged - i-s to raise the purchasing power 
of the monetary inccme by allowing tlie facilities to purchase 
usual needs or other 'goods' should remain open for the z-etirees 
from the canteen s (of Defence Department) and/or consumer 
Gooperative society; and: to avoid confusion, pensioners should 
be issued idcntitv cards. Tbii s card eiiould as well be made 
valid for getting concessions in P.aili'/ays and other public 
transports - since piansiore rs do not get income-tax rebate/ 
relief for maintenance of a conveyance (either a car or a 
scooter) .: Similar facilities need to be continued in regard 
to Milk Cai-vd, fuel gas, etc. Anotlier way to neutralise the 
fall in monetary and real incomes is in case of educational 
■expenditures that the pensioners have to incurr'id. flio 

5/ The definition of 'older' is constaritly being lowered, in 
“■ highly industrialised and. develoiJing societies to th.e ooint 
that an individual over the age of 40 years feels liis age 
as an economic handicap : Increasingly people are seelcing 
retirement at 55 years and 45 years in vCanada or U.S.Ap and 
claiming early benefits under 'pension programmes. If they 
are over 45 years of age they face great difficulty in 

6/ As announced by the Government of India on January 13,1977. 
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educational benefits 


(e.cr. subsidised school fees, related 
to the oapecltyto pay) should not cease, following retirement, 
in fact, the amount ha increased since the incomt. is also 
reduced with retirement. Again, most people marry late, 
therefore, they have school or college going children, an- ^ ^ 

mitigate/avoid the expenses becor.ing a nightmare, < avm o 
pot6ct,iori i'3' ess©nti3-l* 

31.16 Often it is argued, whether economic support for the 
aged is an inherent •earned* right; perhaps it is a right; and 
also the 'duty' of ttie community of earning members to bear 
the moral duty because in the la tte r • s child life, the erst- 
while workers (and now retirees or aged) supported them as also 
the aged. ' In addition, the -gerontologists’ point out that ; 
most of the aged people can and will maintain themsslves if 
the society does not close the 'opportunities to work*. They 
feel that the aged can successfully compete with younger job 
seekers as they have more experience and skill etc. - 

Misnca more-over the economic negative elements. In this 
fonSxt^'i^ is purposi^that the present Ivan on class I officers 
of -two-years' immediately after retirement- to accept c.ommer- 
cial employment is not meaningful because after two years 

unemnloyed status and passage of tirne/pensi oners usefulnessc^^^^ 

is reduced. In order to maintiin physical fitness and mental : 
alertness, • occupation of ) work- should: remain alive. ^ ^ ; 

11.17 The final salary scheme takes care of the 

(via upward revisions in the pay scales - following the 
recommendation of the Pay Commissions periodically either 
quinauenniaily or decennially) upto the r:3tirement age. However, 
this actionoften does not address itself to the impact of 
inflation on the 'purchasing power' of the static pension 
incane. Generally, with the upward movement in income levels 
and tie levels of living, the longer a -pensioner survives' he 
is scheduled to suffer from the fallingvalue of his pension - 
inccme#unles 3 it is. mitigated through the neutralisation - 
equivalent to the rise in the cons xmer price index. In sorte 

of the countries, there exists an 'insurance' system to 
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guarantee ccmpensation for rise in prices upto 2,5 per cent 
per annum - with an exemption of tax on the 'insured gain', 
from the Exchequer. p ' ; ■ ^ ' '• 

11.18 ^.A-n acute incidence burden of inflation is felt by the 
fixed income earner like the pensioners when the 'consumer price 
index moves upwards. It 'becomes highly regressive when the 
speed of the upv/ard movement is quite fast. The Central Govern- 
ment civil pensioners (and for that matter perhaps thej pensioners 
of the State Governments and the Local Governments) , over a 
long period have bean the prey of the uncessant fall in their 
real income. The real incomes of the pensioners have been 
lagging very much behind; and tlieir income increases, if any, 
are at a very slow' speed - whereas the constmer price indices 
have been galloping fast (See Tables; 11.03, and • 

The growth in consumor price indices gives a startling impre- 
ssion and it demonstrates' tliat the pensioners*" plight in regard 
to the purchasing po'wer in their inccsrie of pension has been 
very muGh frustrating. To illustrate, • it can be said, that 
those who retired in 1940' s, their fixed pension incomes' 
purGhasing power has eroded almost ■ by 94% - leaving a residue 
of only 6% purchasing power (of , consuraer price index in 1975 
at 1960 with 1939 as’ base year at 100) ; and those who retired 
at .-he end of 1940' s an-i in 195C’s, thi- erosion in pension 
incomes' purchasing power is almost 75% - leaving a residue 
of only 2 5% of purchcsinS power (Cf. consumer price index in 
1975 at 410 with 1949 as base year at 100) . Again, those who 
retired in 1960's, the erosion in their pension incomes 
purchasing power has been 70% - leaving a r.esidue of only 30% 
purchasing power (Cf. consumer price index in 1975 at 324 with 
i960 as base year at 300). Further, those who rotired in the 
first half of the first quinquennium of .,1970' s, the erosion 
in their pension inccmss purchasing power is by 36% - leaving 
a 'residue of only 64% of purchasing power (Cf. consumer price 
index in 1975 at 324 and 197 in' early 1970' s v;ith 1960 as tase 
year at IQO ) . See Graph 11,01 .-for the effects of changing 
purchasing power' of the various categories of pensioners. 


!fe,ble:~ 11,05! Chcngce in tbo Pny Sc;^log! r'nd Pin si cn Entitlements 

for different c^- teg>.ries of Control Civil Employees 
„ . ( i940»s - nid 1970' s) 
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Tabxe shows the cbariges in 'pay scales' 
and ’pension entitlements' of various categories of 
Central: :Governmcnt Civil Bmployees at different points 
Of time: during 1940' s to the mid 1970' s alongwitb the 
indoees of c,hange;s. ihase abanges occurred due tot ^ v 
inflationery trends, rise, in the volume of work, and 
It-vels oi respensibilities and revisions in pay scales 
arising out .of tbree Pay Commissions during the above 
.^tioned period, .evertbelees, it will b! seen^ that 
moie^or less static levels of pension entitlements 
remains' d for categories such as, .senior Ug, IpC's, 
•U^'s and issistantsj however,, the categories of senior 
^ is and other junior idministrative cadres indicate. 
‘mproyem<-nts. Nonetheless, it can be averred that the 
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at a snail's pace for issistan 

Secretary/Under Secretarv cadre an +i.- . u • 

. . V- uezy co-are , ill these changes are 

graphically represented under graph 5. 0i, 

Jurther In 3S,.ble 11.06 I'Workirg Class ffeneral 

Oc.sumer Erioe Indices for Itelbl" are shown with bases 
(1939 - lOO; 19+9 =100; and 1960 = lOO). me "Bage 
index Of 1930.. H.g.aono 3o about ,900 for 1975-76: the- 
"Base index of 1949-^ to about 39'5; and »Base Index of 
1960", to about 325. Ibose upward movements of consume! 
price indices have maro bed much fasten as compared to 
the groivtb in pension ontitlemaits. In consetaence, the 
roa Inoome of the Pensioners eroded correspondingly. 
But in case of lova-inoone retirees the erosion has 
continuously been a cause of abject misery, 

Prom the practices that are being followed in 

various developed and developing coun trie 1+ 

+ hn+ „n+ian-v, ^ ouunxrics, it emerges 

that within the pension policy In built measures exist 
to adjust pension entitlements according to charges in 


the consumer price in-^ir-po tn Tn,^To x ^ • 

xn India, pome steps in 

/ . direction hfwe been tekon both for t be central 

_Penslon^s and state lovel^slnoe 1973 , to protect i.hem against 

the onslaughts of ijraationary hikes that became freluent 
during 1970's; in spite of it, the adjustments have 
not allowed full neutralisation and hate unfortu® tely 
been half trot of the regular employees. It is, there- 
fore .imperative ana urgent for the government to forge 
Po leles which would compensate the Purchasing losses 
Of the pensioners. In partleular, in relation to aalan 
conditions, as they have shaped during the last three-and- 
half decndesiit is important to note that older a 
pensioner, more compensation is called for to neutralise 
ncl ence of inflationary impact and younger the ' 

■ pensioner, less compensation is necessary because the 
erosion to the older Pensioner is alsmost 95^ of his 
sanctioned pension whereas the degree of losses to 

pensioners of later f=in+r.o „ i 

. i^ater date comedown - but they are 

f lesser incidence at, ^ 
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15. Housing Research '‘^ouncil of Southern California : 

The Architect Look^at Housing the Aged. (Los Robles Ave, 
pa sa ding, 1953) \ 

16. Minnesota Cornmission 

Minnesota’s Aging Citi^^ns (Pinal 'Report of the Minnesofe 
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and a Sanlor Officer in regard to salaries 
and pensions and the impacts on their 
e moluments with assvroed infla ti on rates 

pTmI p'.h7?^ P W. MrP3nsion~~ P*. M . p en si on 

Basic Fay tesiC' i sion sisa-at 70 siae at 80 

at 20 . Pay at , A ssi-ncticnad yrs.age years (20 yrs. 

years^ ,60yr-s. "X at 60 yrs. (1C yrs. after) 

age age X age after) 

Rs . RS . ~ X Rs . ^ R s . Rs. 

Pay revifsions X Inflation effect on pension income 


U. D.C. 


I. 




75 

200 75 

15 _ 


Add ir 

I'f lation 


te 




Infla- 

-X(l) 

2 

per 

cent7 5 

24 5 

91 

111 

tion 

with 

((2) 

3 

II 

" 21 

360 

101 

135 

stabi- 

- '(3) 

10 

II 

" 21 

360 

195 

505 

lity 


(in 

,£la 

tion ' 





\fith inst- 
ability) 


Senior Gazetted Officer 


II. 

750 

2000 675 

■675 ■ 


Add inflation rate 





(1) 2 per cent 

75C 

"2450 , 

' O "T! ■ ■ ' ■ '■ ' r.' ' . 

O.A . 

l0f:2 

(2) 3 " 

750 

3600 

■ ■90-6:. ■ ■ 

1.216 

(3)10 " 

(high rate) 

750 

3600 


4 539 


11.19 It is obvious from this( radical record of t!ie movement 
of the inflationary trend)that those who ratirod at a later 
date Were less sufferers than those who retired in early 
periods - as can be observed frais the fact that tbe puich?ising 
power of the pension of those who retired in 1940s is only 6% 
today and only 2554 for those who retired in 1970s; or it can 
be averred that the least sufferers have been those, \7ho 
retired in 1970* s because they simultaneously, had the benefit 
of relief in the form of a maximum of 5% of the basic pdnsion 
of which they have received, fiver such instalments. Therefore, 
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their neutralisation has been 2 5% of their sic pension. 
Iiow,r/er, this compensation is not full; it is only partial. 
As regards the earlier retirees the compensation is very 
marginal ar.d it does not even solve a problem of the earlier 


retirees; and their woes it can be imagined. •. . 

11.20 In the bacl^rotjnd., it is Important 

to note that over time (from 1940 to 1975), their have been' 
re i,jiono cr pai scales three times for the central civil 

I'T " varaachariar Pay Cc^ission, second, 

in 1959, by jagannath Das Pay Cotmission; and third, in 1973 

y Raghutor nsyal Pay Commission). The first Ccmmlssion had 

e to blanket reduction in the pay scales, but the last two 

•ommissions raised the monetary pay scales of the central 

Government employees, in effor-i- j-t. 

^ , i y 1 - etr.^ct, therefore, those who retired 

a ter dati_s had a partial element of neutralisation of 
pension incomes as compared to earlier retirees; the latter 
ones did not have the benefit of the rise in pay scales and 
nlso the liberalisation in pension and gratuity provisions. 

in the case of l.d.c. could be 

wLr 

th, i ' 1 ® ratlrees in the early part of 

the first quinquennium. But it is important to note that if 

the basic pension level of those who retired in 1940s " si 
Drought to the level of 1970 pay scales therp; 

; :: pisrai 

o. the plsl: neutralisation 

plight an fh 1 . concerned, he is in a greater 

tlon firr' t r: supermtlden:; 

Of the assistant seer lryZlrl"''''°“- 

situation. HowevL tl " “ the worst 

^ How.ver, those who are/were above the Under 

•^ecretaraes#(that is the lAs in ■f-'ho ■ • - . 

and the lAs in the con- ^ J^ior aclninistrative grade 

oven betlr Ian the relatively more benefit - 

nil the cadre? compared to 

vauics. in proportional terms thrt. t n rs 
senior grade IA 5 -qro n ■ L-O.Cs and the 

IAS are almost rubbing the shoulder (for *ta 

183 ... 
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of thi;-; analysis please see leble 11.04) in receiving benefits 
in pen 3 ion- income; but these have, in any case, been neutrali- 
sed at the fringe only, 

11.22 A hypothetical exercise is presented in Table 11.05, 
in which two cases have been taken : one of the UDC and the 
other that of a senior Officer. It is assumed that the basic 
pay of the UDC begins at Rs.TS/- and on account of the future 
pay revisions under three alternative rates of inflation (of 
2%, 3% and 10%) it happens thit after 20 years of service the 
basic pay grov;s to R:3.245/- purely on account of “2% inflatiai 
with stability' and the other 3% where the rise is to Rs.360 
basic pay; and in case of inflation with instability of 10%, 

..the basic pay becomes Rsi360/-. All these changes happen after 
rendering a service of 40 years. The senior officer begins 
at Rs.750/- and his basic pay grov/s to Rs. 2450/-, and ,,Rb . 3600/- 
under the three different rates of 2%, 3% and 10% inflation 
over a period of 40 years. 

11.23 A pension of Rs.75/-f is 'Sanctioned after 4o years 
service at the age of 60 years. The pension becomes after 10 
years k.:. 91/- if the rate of inflation is 2% and Rs. 101, if 
3%; and Rs.l95, if 10%, The same will further grow .at the 
end of next 10 years respectively the pension grains to Rs.lll, 
Rs.135 and Rs . 505 hjnder the sp-ell of three different rates of 
inflation,: 

11.24 In the cose of the senior Officers, the basic pay 
starting at Rs,750/- .at tlse age of 2c years and grows to 
Rs. 2450 and Rs.36C0/- (because of pay ceiling). The pension 

of Rs.675/- will gro'.’ to R3.822/-, Rs.906/- .and Rs.l750/- tinder 
the three different inflation rates in the first 10 years' 
period of rotiromant and to R3.1002, Rs.l216 and Rs,4539 iftcr 
20 ye.ars of rotire'iaant un'der the spoil of 3 diffor'ont rates of 
inflation, respectively (for details s.ae Table 11.05) 

11.25 A series of Pension. Increase Acts, in the United Kingdom , 
have provided for conpensatioris of the increases in cost of 
living to the pension earners, - . during their retirement- In 
Franco , for post-retirement period, 'increases arc affected in 
relation to the present notional final, salary (that is, what : 
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a r'ciree could have received had the present salary scale 
been in force at the time of his retirement. In Finland^ basic 
oior is increased for each year's deferment of retirement 
by 12.5 per cant for each year - subject to a- total increase 
of 62.5 per cent. Pensions are further adjusted automatically 
as the cost of living moves up by more than 5 per cent. In 
Germany, there are no automatic increases after retirement - 
but the process of increasing in pensions takes the same course 
as it does in the United Kingdom (where also since the 1970' s 
automatic adjustment is in vogue) . In Italy , no automatic 
increases v/ara inoperation for the post-retirement period, 
but the coefficient X'/hich was '72' in 1968 is adjusted from 
time to time when there are changes in the "cost of living". 

In the Netherlands , pension benefits are reviewed every 6 
months and adjusted autonatically, if the general wage-index 
moves up by more than 3 per cent. It is pertinent to recall 



attention to the innovative pension reforms that have taken 
place in three countries# naroaly# Germany, Sweden and Belgium 
- with the aim of maintaining living standard during retirement. 
One of the criteria proposed is to adopt an adequacy of income 
standard for social security old-age benefits which v 7 ould 
provide inflation protected benefits equal to at least 55 per 
cent of the individuals or family's (if raarried) pre-retirerrent 
average earning during the best ten of the last fifteen years 
prior to retirement (with specified minimum and maximum benefit 
level s) . ' : r ■ :;d , 7 

11,26 Vfhon inflationary situations develop, the pensioner as 
a fi>.ei incesne earner is put at disadvantage? and in quite few 
countries, of late, provision is madg to neutralise the 
incidence of inflation almost fully -/^elating it to the rising 


cost of living. Few people often do not take stock of the 
implications of inflation? at least the inflation rate, with 
stability and development,' of 2-3% is now allowed and for that 
built-in provision is made in raising the pay scales and 
therefore the pension, ..value at the time of retirement. In taking 
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^indices 
(See 


stool: of price rise, a stock of rise in salary levels over 
time of the state or governnient employees is lasually taken for 
granted. To illiastrate,it be supposed that a person (say, an 
Upper Division Clerk i at the age of 2o< begins his basic pay 
at U 3.75 p.m. and reaches the n'axirnum of R3.200 p.m, at the ' 
time of retirement after 40 years' service. Another senior 
Gazetted Officer commencing his salary at Rs.750 p.m. reaches 
the maximum of Rs.2000 p.m. after 40 years' service. Within 
this dynamic . movement of earnings; an annual compensation of 
3-4 per cent is assumed, the total pension amount will further 
grov; at different time -terminals according to consumer price/. 


Table 11.03) 


and 


11.27 Prs-reti rement planning and counselling, training .for 
' second careers' of the retirees/pensioners, will lead to 
successful adjustment to ratirement. However, it is the . 

■ '.unv/arran ted leisure ' that is the headache, and inducting the 
retirees for 'voluntary work' according to their faculties 
can be a 'factor of refrain. It is importan'fc, for Government, - 
to consider v?ay3 and means to maximise the independence and 
interdependence of aging and other regucasts of the population- 
and to utilise the resources and potentials inherent among 
older persons in the population. In this direction, it is 
imperative that social policies and progranwas should aim at 
recognising the implicit positive resources of the older ■ 
po'pirlation (rather than only listing the negative elements) 
such as, levels of aduc ■ition, abi li ty to work • and voluntary j 
capabilities. Such aspects need to be reviev;ed and redefined, 
say, every ten years as the identities, relative factors and 
conditions change as the nev;- generation of individuals join 
elderly age-groups. 


11.28 ' Incame Maintenance', however, de:)ends on reasonable 

: . ■ and V : r 

replacement# adjustment of benefit levels according to increa- 
ses in productivity and rising levels of living. In Incii.a, 
a number of Gtate.-^ have initiated during the last 5-10 years, 
the pension for all the 'aged' over 60 or 65 or 70 years age — 
only if they have precarious income. .Also increas.:'-s in ex- 
gratia benefits to' ' the .central ’.and state retirees besides 
7/ See Table 5,03. ' , .... 186... 


deameU-j reliefs have been allowed following the recommen- 
dations of the Third Pay Commission, However, in case 'means 
tests' are elusive, admin:'- stering of the relief benefits 
should better be individualised and should be equally applied 
to ‘pensioners' and the 'aged'. 

11.29 One of the' suggestions to protect the erosion in the 
income and 'lump-sum cash' received by the retirees is (at the 
time of retirement or before or afterwards) that the 
pensioners should be offered by the Government ; the facilities 
of investing their assets created in the f orms of Provident 
Fund, Gratuity, Ccmrnuted Pension, etc. "to purchase bonds with 
Guaranteed purchasing power both of the original invested 
amounts and the interest earned on them; this adjustment or 
hedge against any inflaticn v/ill form a great security for 
the pensioner. Primarily the, Governments - who initiate, manage 
and supervise the economy, price,- interest, wage, rate of . 
exchange, export/ import policies have to be invariably 
responsible for inflation since through inflation and deficit 
financing they expropriate the capital of the investors, 
Thorefc.::e, it is the duty of the Government to retrace all the 
obligations of ascalaticn ; clauses , so popular -in vrage-contracts 
and foreign trade contracts. In this regard it is recommended 
that 3''^tuarial status be given for valuing over time the pension 

-olements^in: order:tojremi't/disbursb;:theVreai;:yalue;,of v; the^::i: ( 

j;(pi|psiDn;;;amppnt':;.a;:>Gonstanti;purcfe^^^^ 

fora of a financial asset - has been recommended by two eminent 
-\mericari Economists, namely, James Tobin and Milton Friedman - 
to be sold by the Government to the Pensioners/retiroes to 
protect their 'savings' from being affected adversely 
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thG ■ 

consac[uent on inf la tionary situation ( s) so tliat £'^onds ' 
asrs adjusted, at the time of cashing with a view to neutralise 
Inflation over the intervening period. 


Summ ary - ■" ■ . ■ 

1. In the old ag®. -. v;ith. diminutive income levels and 
■' increasing eupensas on medicines, medi-care, some 

V oonventipnal msocial and festival- time expenses, high 
■ prices and heavy taxes - a majority of pensioners 

exparienca and suffer from the econanic difficulties 
and a dental standard of living, which impinges adver- 
sely on their economic and social welfare. Nearly 94.6 
per cant of the sample p-en si oners stated that they suffer 
from odonomic problans - and they suffer from over- 
. , lap..iing specific problems, 37 pet cent suffer due to 

. ' inadequacy- -of sanctioned pension ' ; 31.6 per cent 
' holamed high prices and taxas; 27 per cent fcrcm 'the 
pinch of finanCidl liabilities; , ,13 . iO per cant, felt 
'lack- of re-etnplDyment opportuniti cs ' ; 8 .per cent 
attributed to 'a laclc of' other financial suppor-t; 5.3 
per cent felt 'pinch of decline in standard of living j 
and.-2.65 per cent blaraad /faulty distribution system*. 

2. ■ ■ out of 946 pensioners, in , tneir opinion," mentioned the 

seeps that can mitigate ' their problems s 41.26 per cent, 
siiggested 'increase in pensio.ns'; 31 per cent, 'availab- 
ility of casual employment'; 20.32 per cent, ' subsidi- 
- cation oc expenses on travel, health, ' education and 
other services'; 19 per cent, 'arra.-rcing in rise in 
prices; 12.4 per cent, for sanctioning of government 
loans/granhs ; and 3.7 per cent tor 'quick settlcmont 
of pensions/ family pensions. 

■ ^ ■ was 

3. The incidence of ' inflation '/felt very acutely by the 
pensioners anrangst the .fixed income group; and a quite 
manv governments '(USA., UK, Italy) have recognised to 
compensate, the fall in their real incomes. Thre-e years 
biack Government of India have also been giving dearness 
relief to the pensioners, following the recommendation 
made by the Third Pay Commission (1973) - as is done by 
granting dearness allowances/ raises in pay - scales to 

. the', regular employees. 

'4. . However, tV;e central civil perrsioners (and perhaps other 

State and' bocal Government pensioners), over a long 
period, have' been suffering' with incessant fall in their 
real income -■ their real, inceme hav,3 been lagging very 
much behind and their incone-incroases; if any, are at 
a snail's pace whereas^ consumer' price indices have 
been galloping ' fast- - as, can be , seen from Tables 11.03, 
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^those 


. •' +■'^6 Graph 11., 01 . Those who retired 

, in 1940 S|. their fixed' pension inccmes* purchasing 
power has eroded almost by 94 per cent - leaving a 

P^^cha sing power {Cf. consumer 
price index^ m 1975, at 1960 with 1939 base year at 
122; those who retired at the end of 194c 's and 

^inalowpr ®J^osion in their pension incones purcha- 
of -* leaving a residue 

Sin "?hr «« tAji T-Tr lt lOOi 

L? Ln? purchasing power has been 70 

purchSLa oSwIr""? ? ^^^idue of only 30 per cent 

purcna^ing power (cf* consumer price indpv in iqir -^ 4 , 

With 1960 base year at 100). PurtW Th^sl iho 
retired in the earlv oari- oPTiTrh ■■ those who 

1970' s, the erosion ^ii^their Den-fn^®i '^^^^'^uennium of 
power is. by 36 per cent - leaSino ^ inches purchasing 

per cent purchaL'ng power (If c?niui^S''D??e° • 

1975, at 324, and 197 in eallv 

vear I96n in early 1970* s with the base 

reli ef upto a~ii'ximum of ^^2 5 cin t\^f • ^ 

been g\?ln 

have been^ tI that those who retired in 1970* s ^ 

neutrali'-arTnn^e^+.!!^^^ the beneficiaries of the 
. eutralioation of the incidence of inflation,- 


teve\S°r|||sionshrilv^^ 1940-1975) , there 

■■ 1959 and 1973); t^l first^Sd^lo 

the pay wscales,.and the la^. two impISjJd “ 

pay scales « in effecf ' the monetary 

had a ^rtial ellnS of neS?rrUaf?iontn“?h^*^‘^'^ 
o± leai pension-income because of the n' c,ci i ^ ®^osion 

scales, and also t-ho 1 T or tne rise in pay- 
gratuity provisions - P®"=ion and 

are highly nerginal fo? 
above marginal for the later “tSef ' 


EoonOTlc distress is writ large in old ,o» =. a , 
pensioners and it is sfe^v in old age and for 

Econcroic support in old aae ? countries. ■ 

'right' and it is the dut? of th" ^"'’^bent earned 

of l? because In °tte”a-Lr' 

life and erstwhile wotv^=T-e. ,, lauter's child 

now retirees . Further, ^nrof IhHerf 
that aged can and will maintain ;!^l'3®f°ntologists feel 
titive market, if the soolew f® " ® tonpe- 

’opportunities to work ' fol 4e f^ed 


A hypothetical exercise of the. ae=,v-+.- i. 

Rs.75/- p.m. for a Upper DiSliol^Cli?? 

20 years - beccmes Rs;2oo 7 ?^ J J 

spell Of the inflation rates'^of 2 Sr Snip's 




7 . 


and 10 per cent respectively in 40 years service 
rendered upto the age of 60 . years. In all the three 
cases he earns respectively the basic pension of Rs.75, 
Rs .92 ^ a rid -Rs , 112 an d • the ' sajn e, .pens ion gr ov7s to Rs . 91 , 
Rs.lCl and Rs.l95 in ten ymrs' time vmder the pressure 
of the above tV-rjo races of inflation. Again, after 
next ten years time plumps to Rs. Ill, Rs.l35 and Rs.505 
under the same three inflationary conditions, however, 
it is important to note biat plum^iinq of monetary 
amounts does not -enhance the real purchasing pov/er of 
the base pension. 

Similarly ano'ther case of a senior officer starting 
with a basic pay of Rs.75Q/-p.m. at the age of 20 years, 
becames Rs.2450, Rs«36dO and RS.360G (because o£ ceilirig 
pay) after 40: years service at the age of 60 years under 
the . spell of three inflation rates. In all the three 
cases, the basic pension sanctioned vrill be ■Rs.675/-; 
but after ten y>3ars of retirement the pension amounts 
will groi^ to Rs.822, Rs.906 and Rs.l750 under the 
aforesaid three inflation rates. Again, the pension 
amount detelops to F''s.l002, Rs,1216 and Rs. 4539 in the 
nex't ten. years under same three inflationary situations, 
Monethel.ess, it is essontial to observe- that the. rise in 
■monetary incssms is-only a measure to neutralise the - 
incidence of inflation and it in no wav raises the 
purchasing oovrer of the basic pension. ; ■ . 
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CmPT E R XII 

XII. Health Problems of the Pens! oner s/Aqed 

32.01 Every individual, at any time, is likely to be sick, 
weak or disabled; and perhaps a partiGular disease is not 
related to old age alone. Nonetheless, the aged are open to 
ailments, but some of the aged may be quite healthy and may not 
fall sick. Ailment could be the fionction partly of unemployment, 
partly of declined income and partly arising fron family split. 

\ Survey of the ‘aged* carried out in Lucknow, in 1964-65 (as 
referred to earlier) found that out of .390 aged respondents in 
the survey, 85.38 per cent had impaired eye-sight; 3.33 per 
cent, blind; 5.64 per cent were suffering from diabetes and 
were as well impaired; and 4,62 per cent, V7ere 'hard of hear- 
ing'; and the rest were suffering from ’paralysis and/or 
deafness and dumbness. Further, the incidence frequencies were 
the least in the age-group 65-69 (being only 60 out of 390), 
but highest incidence frequencies were 115 in the 'age--group* 
55-59 - followed by 110 in the age group 55-59 and 105 in the 
age-group 60-64. Further, according to a Ecmtay survey 

(ccnsi sting of a sample of 600 'retirees' from government or 
semi-government organisatiomV88.3 per cent were having, on the 
whole, good health before retirement - but the number was lower 
at 425 (or 71 per cent) during retirement. Of them, 22 per cent, 
suffered from 'difficulties in vision'; 24 p.er cent, from'blood 
pressure and hmrt trouble*; 16 per cent, from'pains in joints’; 

9 per cent from ‘diabetes’; 9 per cent, had difficulties in 
'hearing^ and 6.5 per cent from 'sleeplessness (or insannia)'. 

The proportions for different ailments in Bombay Survey are 

nearer to Delhi's pensioners, in spite of this, the proportions 

R0'£0ir 3.1'SO' to 

turned out generally lower in case of Delhi. (/ para 4.06tc4.G7) 

12.02 In economic, cultural, political and social systems, 
age structure of the population is an important factor; not 
only roles and personalities of the ’aged' get transformed but 
even the structure of sex-ratio, living standards, mores and 
norms in society, for the ‘aged’ /change - resulting in complex^®’ 
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of processas and interactions of the organism through .time - 
in the stages of (a) growth (b) development (c) maturation 
and (d) decline^ The last, effect {that is, decline) in the 
organism, conr.encas in the old age ~ wr.cn damptnitig occurs 
in (1) power cf responses (2) motor and sensory functicning, 

(S) energy and resistance strength along with accaleratton in 
chronic maladies of disabling character? (4) perception of 
vision and hearing? (5) ner-vous system; (6) an doer ine glands 
and metabolism? (7) rnamory, adaptability and learning ability. 
Rigidity in life-style - as consciousness of 'old age'- dawns 
on retirement - develops steadily in old peopias.' psychology 
which sprouts negative assessment of thamsGlves. Aged - being 
the vulnerable sector of the population — require a variety of 
preventive and social tneasuras throughout ..life-span in a'JhiGh 
appropriate balanced foodi'andidietjnutritional care can be 
assured. 


12.03 According- to Dr. Charles S. Backet aging is one of those 
changes that occur in an individual with passage ox tirno? thesg 
changes are legion - anatomical, physiological, psychological, 
social and economic; resultant end-product being the vector of 
all the aforesaid forces. 'Aging. consists of two components a t 

anabolic and catabolic; the former builds up and the latter 
breaks down; :first two decennia;:.:of /{lifc-.areanabolic'; - , ; 
characterised by growth and development while tiie last two or 
three decennia are catabolic? in the mid-period generally 
subtle balance operates in botv;?;on grov/th andefecay. The fore- 
going is exemplified, by the raarkad d-egenerating changes that 
occur in umblical cord as it vdthers and is- csst of.C in the 


very first week of life; and thymus atrophies by the rye of two. 



1/ Similar to ■ four, periods in .dindu stag.^s of li.fe : Boyhood 
(Balya Avastha) , Youth-period (''uva Avastha), Maturity 
/...{EbuClsaJSQAvasth^ and Old Age (Vridiia Avastha). 
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Dr. Backet mce h^rd two cmversations which went 

is too young - immature - lacks experience and judgm^n 

and another, "He is too old- washed up - turn him out o 

pasture". Both the subjects were of idential age o ' 

the first was the youthful candidate for Vice Presidency 
the U.S.A,, Richard Nixon and the second was a worn out. has 
ball pitcher. Bob Feller . Thus way^ of life and age-bracket? may 

not have a high correlation (Source ; Tov/ards Better Under- 
standing of the Aging - A Seminar on the Aging, Aspen, Colorado, 
September, 1958 - Council on Social Work Education, New Jork, 
1959) . Also on this view, there are support! ng legislative 
documents. . ■ 


12*04 The medicare services are poorly available to the 
central civil pensi^ at present, in areas which are not 

served by CGH^ and in urban, areas, there is immediacy for 
providing mobile health services and hone-care services for 
rehabilitation. Vlith the social break-down of the family - 

foilowing industrialisation and urbanisation - there is no 

insurance against loss of income to the ’agedh on the other 
hand it causes omotional' disorders unless social climate is 
mad<-.>^ congenial ' by the society to the needs of medicare and . 
medicaid facilities for the 'aged' . Vast differences exist, 
amongst individuals, at a certain age and more so for those 
v/ho are in their sixties, seventies, eighties etc. Yet, it 
is Unfortunate that statistical details are not available, to 
lelineate functional and social potentialities of the 'aged' 
and various other age groups. I-Jhatever progress that has taken 


place in this direction, is still in its infancy. In the absence 
of proper knowledge it becomes difficult to fashion policies — 
l^^vG aside their implementation. Resultantly, the field of 
'social gerontology' remains a highly unexploitod area, within 
the realm of social science researches. 

12.05 Broadly the Government retirees - who' we're taken in 
employment when they were young and after medical tests, in 


V Centr 
India) 


”3. X, 


Government Health Services . (of the Government of 
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genera], maintain a high 'survival rate' not only while in 
service but also cis retiraes. Therefore, their physical 

disabilities relatively are few and less exaGtinq= Hie univer- 

... ■ ■ ■ , , ;■ :. 

sal merabarship of C.GeH.,S. (where CGHS facilities exist) for 
all regular ernployees and the retirees in Delhi (see Table 
12 e; 01 ) and also ' elsewhere as well, have been factors in raising 
their survival rates^ 'In any case, madical aid facilities^^^^^^^^^^^ -y 
for the. ' aged', in gonaral, are poorly provided in i-i global h/ 
system of free n-edical aid - provided to all sections of 
the population^ C.ivil Centril Governrne'nt retirees have 
registered higher trends of 'survival rates' over time; '''or 
example, as shown in Table 12.01, the survival rate for the 
Gazetted' Officers improved from B1.24 per cent for the period / : 
1940-50 to 88.57 per cent for the period 1960-70; for. Glass III 
retirees, from 78.43 per cent to 81.82' per cent, and f or 
Class IV retirees from 74 . 92 par cent to 76'. 67 per cent. : 

12.06 Aged have a variety of basic needs regarcing Gorhirainity 
services and also social relations - besides housing and health 
facilities; all these services are required by all :aga-groups. 
How-aver, quite many services ara directed tov;ards infant .' v n- 

Table 12.01 ; Survival Rates/Centra. 1 Pension.e.r 3 .of ■ ' 

. ___ 'dir'f ef eht' cla'sscs'"' idF'T'"Ee p.erio.fsTT’iC-SO 



Period Cazet -.cd officers Class IIT G?.iss IV 

i":'~ T7 — — t: — ~t: 

1940-50 81.24 78.43 74.91 

1950-60 ■ ::85.31:::::'l-tl : t ,:-v:72:,4Gv'^^ 

.1960-70;^ ; :^88,.67: hl;v:.;;:.::;^ B1.89 ; .l.V -r 

Motes ; Gazetted Pon.sions sanctioned in 1940 were 5cl of which 
survivors in 1950 were 4C7; .In 1950 the pensions 
sanctioned were 177 and the sun;ivors in 1960 'aero 151; 
and in 1960^595 pensioners were sanctioned ofv/hich 527 
survived in 1970. About the Class III and class J.v the 
; : . : - : • pgsitian :»s::.a.S''':under • 

-Pehsibn'S:i;'saa.ctioHed;vh:. : 7 / ... .^(Gur'vi'vorsyh 


Class 

III 

;Xn 

1940 


h'v ' tih: 

1950 

3131' 



... 1.1 , . : 

1950 

■ 1866 he 


1960 

1417 



It 

: 1960:1. 



:^1670;':::: 

2493 

Class 

IV 

It 

1940 


it 

'iSBO'd- 

1063 



11 

1950 ' 


H 

1960 

4 33 



II 

1960 


II 

il976if 

595 


Source : Third Pay .Commissi on, Vol. I, Chap tor 60, Table III 
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needs, matarnal health and infectious and ccmmunicable 
diseases but the aged-group does not get the attention and 
more particularly^to the old-age chronic ailments ana 
di 3 rabilities“f ollowing loss : of worb, social contacts and 
dc'.ise of near ones. Very little has been done by the 
Government in this direction which could go to help the aged 
to mould themselves to new sitmtion; in the advanced 
countries, increasing emphasis is being laid for the individual 
elderly people and groups of them- but in the developing 
countries, effort in this respect is 'nil' or negligible.- 

12.07 Elderly people need to be assisted to raise their 
mobility for going to seek medical facilities, shopping, meet- 
ing or calling on relations and friends or in social ccmmunity 
functions - to enjoy a bit of social. ethos. In particular, 
specialized programmes should desirably be mounted to fit the 
tests of the aged - such as, social counselling and imparting 
of education throughout the life. For this purpose, transport 
facilities similar to thase offered to students and social 
workers (either free or at highly concessional rates, etc.) 
should bo provided for them. So also, group transport services 
at fi-xed hours to facilitate movements to shopping areas, 
dispensaries, community centres and to' attend some social and 
entertainment programmes cinemas etc. help in obviating various 
obstacles confronted in mobility by the senior citizens. 

12.08 With the above background,, it is relevant to analyse 
the res,-onso3 received and the views and opinions tendered by 
the 1000 respondent retirees; 405 (or 40.50 per cent), faced 
decline in health and the attendant problans; and the rest 

of the 595 (or 59.30 per cent),,’ were not visited by health : 
problems. Again, those who -suffered from one or two of the 

^ The kinds of such diseases are s Car do- Vascular, accidents,- .... 
neoplasms, renal these diseases can be attended periodically 
through multiphasic, social and health screening programmes. 

£/ Disabilities are caused .by. malnutrition, dehydration, changing 
” anatcmic f motion, and:,, can,, be corrected through health' ' 

checkups, dietary cbunselidr^: etc. optimally phased in timing. 

■" ' ' .. . 195 . . 
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diseases replied to this part of the Questionnaire and they were 
,405* ^stated . Many of the respondents did not feel ailments 
as health problems; and, such ailments were amenable through 
, ordinary care and a ma jority of them, that is,, about 72 per 
cent aggregatively were the patients of (i) general debility 
(25„5G per ,cant) ; (ii) stomach disorders, (24,00 per cent) ; 

(iii) heart trouble and/or blQod pressurer 22*2 per cant; and 
the rest of c&JOiat28 per cent, were pa tients on account of 
(a) Diabetes (14 .5 per cent) , (b) Eye/ENT trouble (12,00 per 
cent), and (c) Insomnia (1,8 per cent) . The rest v/ere less 
than 30 per cent; “the diseases they suffered “could be unccm- 
fortable and somotirnss fatal and ..potentially it x-jas difficult 
or impossible to translate in their viorkihg capacity to some 
use, - (see Table ■ 12 ,02) , . ....... 

Table 12.02 ; Incidence of Pis ea. s e s to the 405 Gentral 



Government 

Civil Retifees 

out of 1000 

'interviaxv’3 

rs and the frequencies of 

diseases 

... 


si , 

No , 

Type of diseas-as 

Frequencies 

Pr op o r t io ns 

1. 

' 2. 

3. 

4. 

1, 

Eye /ENT 

" ^71' ■ ■ 

(12.00) 

2 . 

■Heart trouble/ ... ■■■ - 





Blood pressure, 

134 

(22.20) 

3. 

Stanach Disorders 

144 

(24 .00) 

4. 

' Diabetes/Kidney/Pi la 

IS ■ ■ 87 

(14.50) 

5. 

General Weakness/ 




Limb trouble . 

153 

(25.50) 

6, 

Insomnia 

11 

( 1.80) 


Total ; ' 

600 

■ (100.00) 


(experienced by 405 

pensioners) 



12.09 Further, it is recognised that the aged/ retirees have 
0ane regular physical lacma . - the presence of such a lacuna 
injects deficiencies in the daily chores of walking,, hearing, 
seeing and in yeriTiina ting mental tensions. It was found that 
467 of the 1000 replied on these problems; nearly 38% .had the 
ailments of general debility;, 17 per cent, eye weakness; 18 per 
cent, having difficulty in walking; 14.5 per cont suffered 
from mental tension; and 13 per cent were hard of hearing. 
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(Sej Table 12.03). According to a U.N. Study, accidental 

deaths are almost three times more for the 'aged! than for 

.’IT 1-S0 

peoples of all ages; after 65 years’ age there is s^lr^L-rp/in 
accidental deaths. Again, among the oldpsople 85 per cent of 
accidental deaths are due to falls, traffic accidents, fire 
or ccxnbustible materials’ explosion; however, falls account 
for 60 per cent of such accidental deaths - particularly at 
hone. . Srafety conditions at home and in the streets can go a 
long way in arresting such accidental deaths. So also, the 


Table 12.03 ; Difficultie s faced by 300 pensioners 

and of 1000 respondents in Daily chores 
and the incidance of 467 frequencies 


SI. 

Typb of d'if f iculties. 

No. of 

Proportions 

No . 

, in / of • 

crequencies 


.1. 

' ' 2 .0 . , ■ '■ , . 

3. ■ , 

4. 

1. 

Walking , 

^ .85 

18.00 

2 . 

Hearing 1 ' i: . 

60 

13.00 

3. 

Eye-sight 

78 

17.00 

:4 . V 

Mental tension {and worries) 66 

17.80 

5.: 

General weakness 

178 . 

38.00 


Total : ■ 

467 

(100.00) 


(experienced by 300 pensioners) 



recent studies by the Indian doctors (namely, J.C. Paymaster, 
P.K. Das and C.P. Mathur specialised in 'cancer' disease^) have 
observed that cancer is as much a disease of the rich as it is 


of the poor. In the next two decades when the living standards 
of Indian people advance and sophistication in life styles 
comes, environment cancer will beccsae number two killer. 





Cancer being the disease of the old age with the rise in life 
caxpcctation, its incidence is boxind to rise; it may rise from 
‘200 per million population* to a much higher point and may 
dominate the list of killing, discsases as in the Scandinavian 
countries. Those risks can be blunted by giving up the habits 
of pan-chewing and smoking (A Nevrs report published in the 
Hindustan Times, August 9,1976). 

12.10, Mental health problems quite often plague the elderly. 
Attending to such ailments is new c,onsi.3,tently becoming a rule- 


ill 
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To T/vard off potential risk against such^ hazards, it is 
iraperative to control, to match the social and aGoncmic needs 
of the cornmunities concerned. The persons of advanced age 


who suf fer frarr mental he-. 1th problems. 


cannot look after 


themselves. T.o mitigate the -tribulations of 'the aged' by 

or ' ' ' ' ■ 

themselves, /ki-fh and kin, friends and the society^ 
action could be that of 'm-edicara‘ and 'medicaid' as prevalent 
in the iJ.ScA. under the Public law 89-97. Psychiatrists are 
of the view that lack of f-acilitios to the 'aged' to share 
and speak on the re-alities of approaching death and dying, 
oft-en affects the mental health since very few ar-a fit to 
counsel them ap'pr opr lately at a proper time. 


12.11 The respondents' opinion v/as as v-all surveyed in regard 
to the care ta’-en of the r-etirees (while theyWfere sick) either 
by the (a) -family; or (b) government/hospitals/dispensaries; 

(c) or private doctor s/nursing homes; -and/or (d) neighbours. 

-t turned out that 7 5 per cent of the sample pensioners felt 
that 'f-arnily' v3s looking after them 'very well'; 'fairly 
wall' opinion by 16.7 per cent, in^gavgur of the government 
hospitals/dispensaries; 'not veil' /_ the private doctors/, 
nursing homes was felt# by 6.60 per cant; and 1.7 per cent 
felt that there vras no res-ponse from th-e neighbours. (For 
derails se.e Table 12. C4). The negative opinion in r-agard to 
medicare, is at a high level about private doctor/nursing 


homas-"and Govt, hospi'tals/dis-p vrisarios are rated by almost 

• , ■ -e:.. . ..198, 



5/ 'Medicare' and 'Medicaid' can be provided -thr-cugh "nursing 
home industry". This indus-try widely practiced in the, USA 
and financed" to the extent- of. 75% by the governraent, but 
it has been documented -tb-at most nursing; hamo-s fail to 
provide a d-econt envirenmont in terms of money they charge. 
Thor -a is a lot of swindling - government pays, ,say $14 a 
day for medicaid 'but paticacts are fad on less than $1.00; 
thev are cloaked in .secrecy and cemplexity. Govom'-iient 
endors-cs pyramiding costs and other dubious practices and 
such endorsements 'has .served to enrich -nursing homes owners 
at the expanse of tax. payers and pati-ants. This industry 

won for itself a large .degree of immunity from acco-untability. 

|g-);:gbd/thphe:-'-,ihp:iblhS'hch|dft(/;|i3ry-:Ab?M 

Hapgood; The. 'Political Economy .of .Nursing H'Omes - .?vnnals# 
v::' -gl-ybl .4bS/;;:Bapfeember-::'l9i^:.#':';pa:ges:i9i~l0S^^ 


Table 12.04 


31. 

I'3o. 
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Re lat iva Opinions p £__yig_J:^.P--SSIP£^ 
p .on'^ioners in regard ^ t^_,Medi^re_ .oY_^e 

TT) Rqm ilv Members (2) Govt 
Di spenearies ( 3) Pri vate P g_Gtor/ Nursin _^ 
Homes ; ' ( 47 Re latives; and (5) Ngi £!l3?.21S-§ 


AcRjnc i':is7ca tegorl ei 


Very 

Wall 

No. 


, 7Y E^ 


1. 


o£ Opinions in regard, tcp 
"Fairly Not Well No res- 
Well No. pondant 

Ito . _ 

4~." : ■ ' 5 ._ _ 


'Medicare 


6. 


Total 


7. 


1. 

Fam i 1 y Membe r s 

750^ 

(75.00) 

167 

(16.70) 

66 

(6.60) 

17 

(1.70) 

1000 
(ICO. CO) 

2, 

Gov t . Ho spi ta Is/ 
Dispensaries 

225 

(22.50) 

444 

(44.40) 

289 

(28.90) 

42 

(4.20) 

1000 

(100.00) 

3. 

Private doctors/ 
Nursing Homes 

284 

(28.40) 

281 

(28.10) 

2 92 

(29.20) 

14 3 

(14.30) 

1000 
(IOC. 00) 

4. 

Relatives 

274 

(27.40) 

437 

(43.70) 

263 

(26.30) 

26 

(2.60) 

1000 

(100.00) 

5 . 

Neighbours 

298 

(29.80) 

388 

(38.80) 

289 

(28.90) 

25 

(2 . 50) 

, 1000 
(100.00) 


note : Figures, within brackets indicate percen.tages. 

a/ It is interesting to observe that the sample pensioners 
(from the public sector/ non— Government sector and 
secondary and pjflmary teachers - numbering in all 600) in 
Bonbay out of 698 responses, 593 responses (or 85 per cent) 
revealed tint the medicare is looked after by family members 
consisting of spouse/sons/daughters. (K.C. Desai & R.D. Naik: 
Probleir.s of Retired People in Greater Bombay, page 48, 

Table V-g in 1975, Tata Institute of Social Science'" 


iD, 


Series No:.27 ) 


aqaoal numbers of respondents - the former consisting of 28.90 
per cant and the latter of 29.20 per cent of the sample 
pensioners (refer to column 6 of the Table 4.04) and only 
6.6 per cent had a negative opinion about the family. However, 
the opinions bracketed ’the relatives , as well as neighbours*at 
a high point almost nearer to that opined in favour of 
Government hospital s/dispsnsaries and private doctors as v;ell 
as nursing homes. If the additive proportions of both 


different 
iqencies 
are taken 


"very-'Vj'ell" and "fairly well" opinions in favour of^family 
5 : t y . .f or 

31.70 per followed far 'relatives^ at 72 per cent;/ neighbours, 68.60 

in favour P®^ cent;/government hospitals/dispensaries, 66.90 per cent; 

■ and/private doctors/nursing hones, 56.60 par cent. In any 


case, family members, relations, and neighbours were largely 
found to be of quality service in regard to medicare much 
better than the institutional systems ' either of the public 
or the private sector. Hov/ever, the public sector agencies 
were found by the respondents definitely more serviceable than 
the private agencies^ as the data have revealed - perhaps 
because the former is motivated by service-motive and the 
latter group is motivatedby maximisation of profit. It is 
also equally true that a large number of pensioners do not 
have the ability to pay to the private institutions' heavy 
financial fees. This' has been the experience even in a very 
affluent comtry like the U.S.A. ~ v/here the service rendered 
to the aged both for 'medicare' and 'medicated' is very much 
lower vis-a-vis the 'rates 'paid by the State, for the "Aged" . 


Summar y 

1. No particular disease is a factor of old age; yet the 

old-age is open to ailments - though sane of the aged 
may be quite healthy and may not fall sick. A survey of 
retirees, in Eambay reveals that 88. 3 per cent were ^ 
hiving, on the v/hole, good heal'th before retiroment:,: 

and the proportion was lower at 71 per cant in many 
cases nearer to Bombay results on h'ealth factors, 
because the government retirees have deiaonstra-ted a 
higher momantum in survival rate 5 Gazetted Officers 
88.57 per cent, Slass III, 81.82 par cent and Class 

IV, 76.67 per cent. 

2. The changes in the 'aged' and legion ; anato-iical, 
physiological, psychological, social and economic; 
resultant end-product is a vector of all the aforesaid. 
Aging is made of tv/o components ; anabolic and catabolic; 
the former builds up and the latter breaks dovmi; first 
tv;o decennia of life are anabolic - characterised by 
grov-rth and developm^ant v/hile the I'cst two or three 
decennia of life arc catabolic; in the raid-period 
subtle balance opera t*S in between growth and decay. 

3. Out of the 1000 respondent sample pensioners, 40.50 per 
cent faced decline in, health and attendant problems; and 
the rest of 59.50 Were net visited by health probl-cms. 
Out of the 600, who were visited by one or two diseases - 
72 per cant patients of general debility, stomach 

■ disorders, heart trouble/blood pressure, diabetes, eye/ 
ENT trouble, and Insomnia; the percentage ranged fran 


1.8 par cent to 25.5 per cent highest being for general 
debility and the IcMest for inscmnia. 

For 1000 samplo pensioners/ it turned out that 75 per 
cent felt that 'family* was looking after them very well ; 
16.7 per cent, said fairly well / in case of government 
hospitals, dispensaries; 6,60 per cent in favour of 
private doctors/nursing hones; and 1.7 per cent^that ther 
was no response fron the neighbours. 

467 interviewees responded out of 1000 sample pensioners 
in regard to difficulties/inconveniences in attending te 
daily chores. Of the respondents, 18 per cent had 
difficulty in walking; 17 per cent, in regard to eye- 
sight; 17.80 par cent, mental tension; and 38 per cent, 
from general weakness. 
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CI-m.PTSR XIII 

XIII. Psychological Problems of the Pensioners and 
' the Age d. ■ 

13.01 The relationship of warmth respect etc. to the pensioners 
from the family raembers, relations, neighbours, erstwhile 
colleagues etc. has been presented earlier in Chapter IX. But 
it is also important to know whether, in old age, the pension- 
ers like to live in specifically different surroundings than 
they had lived hitherto eithcir by themselves (with ' the spouse) 
or with the other members of the family or with adult children 
or in the 'homes/hostels for pensioners' or in a separate 
pensioners' colony or. have a certain residential quota in a 
gcnoral residential colony. The choice or preference offered 
by them could be an outflow of a gamut of social or psycholo- 
gical reasons. The illness that occurs following retirement is 
more from psychological stance; r- 2 tireos/aged perhaps feel 
that they are intruders to their adult children and -also that 
they have becone depondont upon them. They also somehov; feel 
that as retirees, th.oir placo in society has been robbed — and 
they only play the role of 'sick' or 'vegetative' memberSof 
the society- 


13.: 2 Mental neurosis d velops in rega. d to a state of social 
desolation and isolation'^ and also unsatisfactory living arrang- 
ements. However, Robert C. Atchley found that actually the aged 
have an improved psychological temper. Nonetheless, it is more 


3/ Increasing isolation and solitude among the aged is under- 
lined. In prance, more than 50 per cent of the elderly live 
alone or with an elderly spouse. The development of four or 
five generation family - coupled with extension of family 
in space, increasing migration intra-country and intoma- 
tionality have reduc-ed the traditional inter-generational 
roles and responsibilities on family life essentially for 
the aged in the family- Thero is a subtle alienation and 
isolation, of the elderly from the yomger generation with 
additional bs.rriors segregating and removing them from the 
life of the community along with the physical barriers'... 
The self-conception of, the elderly , in such youth-oriented 
value systems often forces them to attempt to appear physi- 
cally and,- 'at times, psychologically to take on the charac- 
teristics ofthe young through cosmetics, dress etc, and to 
re loot themselves and: 'their own generation." (Refer to 


auc..entic to say tha^ retirees 'feel 4i£f i^lty 

adjustment in relation to self-esteem, ^ 

HOW a new or a different arrangement than wha -Y 

accustomed to before retirement, will be more pleasan 
their leisure time's special needs? In old age - wh^n 
retirees feel a loss of involvement and participation an 
significant change in self-image - is it not true 
poverty-striken life spoils more of their self-image than 
the decline in status after retirement? 

13.03 In view of the above socio-psych ological problems, the 
Oueltion 45 of the Schodulc tried to procure the preferences 
of the pensioners, particularly in regard to the residential 
choice with 'own adult family members', in Homes/Hostels for 
pensioners, pensioners colony etc. wnich can puu th..m in 
comfortable mental and psychological frame. 

13.04 It appeared that 60.4 per cent of the sample pensioners 
preferred 'to stay with their adult children' as a 'desirable 
choice'; 18.80 per cent, felt 'somewhat desirable , and 20.80 
per cent, stated to 'not at all desirable'. For the choice 

of "separate residence/homos for pensioners and pensioners' 
colony*, the 'desirable' choice votes of the pensioners were 
between 36 -38.40 per cent; 'not at all desirable', betw.^en 
28.70 per cent - 50.40 per cent. In regard to staying in 
hostel/hotol, 'desirable' vote was 25.7 per cent; 'somewhat 
desirable', 11.3 per cent and 'not at-all desirable'-; 63 per 


■cont. 


(For details see Table 13.01) 


13.05 The above analysis undoubtedly establishes a major 
prefv^rence by 60.4 per cent of the pensioners 'to stay with 
their adult children as desirable', and about 50 per cent, for 
'special quota of houses in the residential colony', and for 
'staying in home for pensioners/pensioners' colony; in favour 
of maintaining of separate residence was expressed by less 
than two-fifths of the pensioners; and preference as 'desirable' 
bv less than two— fifths of the pensioners; and preference as 
'desirable' to stay in the hostels/hotels was offered by only 
about one -fourth of the pensioners. Thus, the test of 
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Table 13.01 ; Choices of inner residential atmosphere 
as revealed by the sample of 1000 Centre 
Civil Pensioners 


SI. T^-pe of Desirable ’scraewhat Total 

Mo. choice (No. of desirable Not at No. of 

pension- (No.of ' .all des- pension- 
ers) poislcxiers) irable ers 

(No. of 

■ - . pensioners) 

1. 2. " '3. 4. 5. 1 6. 

1. (a) Living with ■ 

adult children(NQ)604 188 208 . 1000 

(b) 9feig3 distribution (60.40) (18.80) (20.80) (100. OO) 

2. (a) Special quota 

of houses .ibr 
pensioners in 
residential 

colonies (No.) 506 219 275 1000 

(b) .fege distribution (50. 60) , (21.90) (27.50): (lOO.OO) 

3. (a)i. Homes for Pens- 

ioners/ 

ii. Pensioners' colony/ 

iii. Maintaining sepa- . ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

rata arrangements 360-384 112-247 358-494 1000 

(b) %agG ranges (36-38.40) (11. 20- (35.80 - (100. Oo) 

24, 7o) 49.40) 

Note : Figures in brackets indicate percentages or ranges 

: of percentages. 


'desirability' remained mostly for the 'continuance of involve- 
ment' in full - social e.thos - v-rithout. breaking away froa the 
main society ; this could be only by remaining with family and 
adult members or to remain in a colony where seme quota is 
reserved for the pensioners.- After all, man is a social being, 
and so long his urges have . force or choice, he likes to live 
in the full flow of social ethos and participation to his 
maximum capacity excepting the usual ' limitations of old. ago. i 

Overv^halming vote of the' pensioner is in favour of residing 
in an- atmosphere of 'kith and kin 'I and/or to remain in a system . I 
which allows full participation/involvement in a society. j 

a _ 


13.06 The psycho- transformation of the pensioners takes 
rjlace because the feelings of a refi^se radically change 
within fev 7 c3ays or weeks of retirement; from a busy life, he 
fir.ds an abundant time-span for leisure; from a 'often-sought 
of man he lias to seek others for many of his personal 
problems and to execute his day to day household chores - to 
which he was not accustemad. Through a simple question (Mo. 47 
of the schedule), the sample pensioners were asked to state 
\,rhether their way of life had changed following retirement; 
and 83.50 per cent of them replied in affirmative. However, 
to a question about the v/ay the changes had occurad, only 
835 replied. Out of the 835 rotiroc rospondants, 505 (or 60 
per cent) expressed that after. retiromont their life has 
become 'dull', 'uneventful' and 'monotonus'; 27,3 (or 23.7 per 
cont) identified that their, 'standard of living had receded*; 
160 (or 19.60 per cent) replied that they wore ‘suffering 
from mental v/orries/tension ' ; 117 (or 14 per cent) opined that 
they were 'having physical dotetioration ' ; 78 (or 9.3 per 
cent) averred that they had been spending their 'leisure time 
in pursuing hobbies'; and 72 (or 9 per cent) were dependent 
on their 'children or relations' a status which they did not 
ioavc before r^tirornent. 

Table 13.02 ; Typo of physical, economic, mental and j. , 
psYChological changes' after retirement^ 
identified by B^f'pansioners 


31, 

/.(Typo: 'of Change' 

No. of 

Gci.3 as Percentage of 

Mo. 


pensiGneES 865 respondents 

1 .. 

2.- 


: -4'. : 

1. 

Life i» dull/lonely 

505 

; 60.00^ ' : V ■ 

2 , 

Standard of living rece< 

M 273 

32.70 


Mental worries/tension 

160 

19.00 


Physical deterioration . 

117 

14.00 

5. 

Leisure spent on oner's 




hobbies 

■ ' 78. 

9.30 

6* 

Dependence on children/ 




relations 

72 

8.00 


Sub-Total 

'-U; :: 83s A: . ;P: 




(83.50) 



Non-response 








Tota 1 : 

1000 




(100.00) 



& ^ Please see on next 
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13.07 Anticipated augmentation of future longevity - ari sing- 
out of elimination of death hazards, higher incane levels in 
general - provides "noth a .challenge as vjell as an opporfunity. 

In develo'ping countries, and so also in India, (and to a higher 
degree in rural areas) , kinship is the cementing force and 
within it the economic power reina ins the sole prerogative of 
the head of the family v/ho very often is an aged; this ciroum- 
stance incidentally offers opportunity for the younger ones 
to care for the aged. Certainly, there is sane carnphorisation 
in the traditional importance of the aged v/ith the changes 
associated 'With slow but steady industrialization, rural 
migration to urban areas, occupational mobilities, a-nd. breaks 
in j oint and ;axtended f.amilies.. If thO' old .move to towns with 
their progenies, their social fabric and role in nev; surround- 
ings get dampened and dostroyed. With longevity marching ahead 
.in developing countries from 2-3 generation family/household 
(and from 3 generation family/household in developed countries), 
the v;orld is set for 4-5 generation families/housoholds during 
the last quarter of the twentieth century. But operating 
' • intra -country migrations to urbanised .areas or inter-country 

migrations iri the context of intensity in upv;ard ' generation- 
den .sity' cause strain '.i the .aged meml .^rs of the faraily/ 
household and along 'witn growth in nuclear families - termina- 
ting the intcr-actions between' the childi'en and elderly parents. 
13.08 If cancer and cardie vascular diseases are overcome, 
expectancy of life at 65 years will move upwards between 2-10 
years; and fev; biologists say that biological clock vrill, 

■ ■ ' ....... 206, . ■ : 

from p te-pagei " ' "■ ^ ________ _____________ 

y In -a crcnss-national research by Shanas Ethel (1972) . Adjust- 
m.ent to Retirement or Accommodation.,"! found that Americans 
' v;ere much more accepting rotiroment and more so v;hito collar 
working than Danes substitution and Eritains ■'were 50 per 
cent and 42 per cent outright refected retirement respecti- 
vely." ■ 

■2./ On the other hand, in the. USA, a study ra3Cted by Strieb 

(Cordon, F.) and Schneider (element J.), in 1972, entitled : 
Retirement in American society on a samplaof 3500 teacheis 
■ and telephone worker retirees, it em.orged that 83 per cent 
■ /"(y d: ha;a"diikedv(retiheiieht r;a:\ 
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within next 20 years, move up by another 25 years of life. 

Ill essence, the aged have the ’ fait-accomplice ' in store - : ; 

of desolation, isolation and loneliness^more so for women 
who survive longer than men. In urban areas, larger concen- 
tration in central business districts as also of late, in 
suburban areas cause bottlenecks in the arteries of transpor- 
tation, separate the aged or offer limited access to much- 
felt community health and social services. A subtle alienation 
of the 'aged' would get perhaps accelerated when the 'youth' 
are described as the hope of the future and the 'aged' as the 
monuments of the past. 


Summa ry ■ 

1. The illness that occurs, following retirement, is more 
due to the psychological stance; retirees feel that they 
are intruders to their adult children and also that 
they have become dependent upon them- They also somehow 
feel that as retirees, their place in society has been 
robbed - and they only play the role of sick member of 
the society. Mental neurosis in regard to a si-ate or 
desolation and social isolation develops _ in them and 
ttiGy fool loss of involvo^Tiont cino port! expot ion* 

2. Out of 1000 sample pensioners, 60,4 per cent preferred 
to stav with their adult children as a desirable choice; 
18-8 per cent 'somewhat desirable*; and 20.8 per cent 
'not at all desirable ', In regard to special quota of 
houses in a residential colony, 50.6 per cent considered 
it 'desirable'; 21.9 per cent, somewhat desirable; and 
27.50 per cent, 'not at all desirable' . The choices 

•as desirable' for living in pensioners' colony or in 
hostel or hotel were at lower pitches. 

3. 805, out of 1000 sample pensioners replied to Question 

Mo. 47. Out of the 805, 60 per cent expressed that after 
retirement their life has beCdte ' dull ; 32.7 per cent 
identified their 'standard of living had recoded'; and 
19.6 per cent felt that they were suffering from mental 
tension/worries; and 14 per cent felt that they were 
having physicil deterioration; 9.3 per cent averred that 
they had been spending 'leisure time in pursuit of 
hobbies'," and 9 per cent felt that they v/ore dependent 
on 'children or relations' -which they not perhaps found 
palatable. ' 

4. A subtle 'alienation' is felt by the 'aged' when the 
'youth* describe themselves as the hope of the future 

and the 'aged' the monuments of the past. 

...207... 

^ In France,, 50 per cent of the alderly live alone or with 

elderly spouse - with familial isolation along with physical 
incapacity and dependence. It is, reported that no groip of 
people in human history have , lived through major social, 
technical and environmental changos as have today's elderly 
in Canada and U.S.A. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


XIV. Futurology of the Ketirement Process 

14.01, Retirement is tasically a part of on Gvolut ionary 
trend in a society for establishing equilibrium, over time, 
betvjaan the vol'oniG of supply and demand in the labour market, 
though the built-in complexity .is not .so obvious. In India, 
over the last throe decades, the ro h-as boon a change in the 
rules of pensions, sizes of the pensioners in relation to 
length of service .rendered from 50 pG,r cant, in the forties; 
to 37.5 par cant, at tae outsat of the 1960's, .and to 41.25 
per c. ant, in early 1970' s of tho last three years of average 
pay - followed by 41.25 per cent, of the last 10 months' 
average pay in February, 1976. Within this, process, tho maximum 
qualifying service also moved up, from 30 years to 33 years 
only in 1970 's; this is the consaquenco of the prrassure or 
justification pleaded by a large number of the service 
associations of central employees. Intrinsic . concomitant 
pros. 3 ure xvas also to rai.se the gen era,! ^ age of retirement from 
55 years to 58 years for r-egular civil central employees; this 
conveyed a pressure of the elder centr.il employees to raise 
the age of retirement on the plea of improvement in expecta- 
tion of life and retention of oxperier-' -’.ed employees in 
govorniaont service. I-lov^evor, nov; there is a greater resistance 
from the younger ernployeos to protect against any extension 
of sorvicGG of tho employees after attaining tho age of 58 
years - a pressure is thus building up to keep older people 
ou\t of tho l.ibour market. 

14.02 It will be interesting to project a picture that vjould 
perhaps ship.j during the next 2 5 years upto the eve of the 
tw.enty-first century. An intensive and virile campaign for 
'family planning' which perhaps might help in reducing birth 
rates from 36 to say 33 per ICOO by tho end of 1970 's; 30 per 
thousand diiring the. 1980' s; and about 2 5 per cent per 1000 in 
the l.ast decade of the present century. Consequently, in India, 
net population growth . rhte: ^ill perhaps come down to 1.65 per , 
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cent in 1981; 1.6 per cant in 1986;. 1.55 par cent, in 1991; 

1.5 per cent in 199^ and 1.45 per cant/ in 2001 (as shovjn Tinder 
Tabla 3.01) due to dec line in death rate to about 10 per 

thousand. The proportional size of population Ttfi thin the age |l . 

group "19 Years and less" will perhaps decline substantially 

notwithstanding likely fall in the infant mortality - from 

50 per cent in 1971, to about 30-35 per cent by the yaar 2001. 

In terms of the absolute size and proportion over five-year 

phases, the frame of the age-group of^ '19 years and less'; 

2C - 54 years'; and '55 years and abova' will undergo a 

radical change. The dauand to retire, in the last decennium 

of the century, 'at 55 years and 58 years' will perhaps blunt; 

there might be inclination to keep the experienced and skilled 

'agod' people in employment for a little longer period - 

bocauso a few of them v;ould have an intense sweep of knowledge 

in variegated multi-discjplined culture technology etc. - a 

claimea 

phenomenon that can. be/, by a negligible proportion of the 
'.aged' at present. The inflow of the trained from 

the nov/ younger population in the labour market would as well 
decline significantly - notwithstanding higher participation 
rata frem the wanen and unemployed and underemployed from the 
rural labour and educated while collar unemployed urbanites. 

14.03 The volume of employment in the tertiary sector— A/ill 
ordinarily improve faster than the secondary sector during 
the maaentum of developmental process since the capital inten- 
sive autcraative production plants will need only few-but for 
the irreplaceable jobs. In such plants, nevertheless/ skilled 
ingrained in the man himself, such as, in the professionals 
service v/orkers, skilled artisans and craftsmen, v;hite-collar 
workers etc. will bo in demand at an accelerated v/ay. The 
process of retirement might be less rigid and the atmosphere 
might becono more amenable and agreeable to keep the aged 
people in the employed market; the pressures (from the 
' : ^ ...209.. 

1/ The tertiary sector- over long-term developmental history of 
different advancod countries - has provided relatively more 
employment than that provided by the secondary sector in 
association / progress in economic and social development. 



/with the 



employers, younger . genera ti on of vrorking population and ;the 

Governinent) on the issue of superannuation v7ould also perhaps 

resile and able retiroes. will find a raarkot for'thoir skill, 

hlorig\‘7ith technological advances, v^hicli will grow exponentially 

the worliing hours for t he working population in the age groups 

"20-54 years" and "55 -years and over'’ will as xyell decline 

without affecting adversely the x'/aga levels of the employed ajcli 

a circurastanca vrill .qanerata chances on the other hand 
accompanaed by 

perhaps better brighter improvomont in productivity and 

v/ages per m.an/hours . 

14.04 h p£|-3g^cti’^o^^ogp^raphic picture is presented here 
(Ref .Annex / to indicate the changes that are likely to 
develop xvitlain two and half decades. Tiic future scenario 
demonstrates that the proportion of the younger persons 
( 0-19 years) which v/as 50 par cent of the total population 
in 1971, will come dox-.n to 34 per cent in 2001; in the same 
sweep, the proportion of the 'aged' '.55 years and over' is 
projected to move up from 8 per cent, in 1971, to IS per cent 
in 2001. The proportionalities present the possible changes 
in the structure of -iha population; but a change in absolute 
nurabers, and the comparative indices of iic changes in the 
three different age-groups v;ill be pronounced, in any case, 
whe.-'c the proportion o" the population in '20 - 55 years' 
group is projected to rise from 42 per cent to 48 per cent. 

14 . 05 Tc clarify the above stdtarn.an t a comparative analysi s 
of the transformations that vrould tak.e place is given. For 
example, over 1971, in trie next 30 years, the total population 
of .India is estimated to grot; by 61 per cent, to 881 millions 
'(col. 2) folloxfing the deceleration in the grovrth rate of the 
population from 27.66 pel' cent during the decade 1961-71. 
Wieroas the persons ,in the age groups '19 years and below* 

will grow from 274 millions in 1971 to 290 millions only-as 
an impact of varioias measure-s undertaken under family planning; 
con s-squently, the. proportion of this age group to the total 
population will slip, dox-m to .34 per cent from 50 per c.3nt (or 
only 34 per cent of .t he" population, .will be non-adult in 2001 
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in place of 50 por cant in 1971) . On the other hand^ the 

proportions of the aga-groups '20-54 y.ear s' and '55 years and 

over' will rise from 42 per cent and 8 per cant to 48 per cent 

and 13 per cant respectively. So also the participation of 

th:', population in the age-group '20-54 years' will grow frcm 

74% in 1971 to 77 per cent in 2001; this will cause the growth 

of wonting population to 326 millions in 2001 from 170: 

millions in 1971 - a growth of 91 per cent - as conpared to 

61 per cant of the total population,^ However, as the 

proportion of the persons in the age group '55 years and over' 

to tha total population, will rise fraa 8 per cant in 1971 to 

18 per cent in 2001, the absolute size of this age group ifill 

increase fraa 43.4 millions in 1971 to 158 millions in 2001 - 

a growth by 264 per cent - as compared to 61 per c;^:^ grov/th 

O'- total population; 46 par cent in the age-group '^54 yaars", ^ 

and by 91 per cent of the working population. This offers 

a sharp and sizeable leeway to the aged population in the ago 

group '55 years and over' in the job market. Further, the 

relationship between the population in the age group "55 years 

and over" v/ill grow from 18.87 per cent in 1971 to 37.35 per 

'-■’en .. in 2001 - a doubling of the proportion within 30 years; 

this in itself a revolution in the structure of total popula- 

ti^a-i and highly conspicuous for the aged population. 



14.06 I4hat is projected upto 2001, is ' 
population structure of India. Similar i 


'.-. metamorphosis in the 
-. iaTiGnon is already 


^ For example, in the USA, the 
^perhaps Post-World War II period 

would result in raising the ratio o"*^ i-ho -irr..a i ~ 

the wori<ing ponulatinn ^ r population to 

inj papui.ation in future around the 2cOl _ when the 


2re 

(b. 


was steady rise in birth rates 
;ing highest in 1957) which Z 


tafaias born in pont-Wjr poriod will bocomo 'aged'. A-e 


recent 'doc line''' i' n • n *1 r- 

ratio sharplv sincr^h. further raise the 

down the nS-nb;r of persons .in'" ^ho Sn?-"" 

•and 3000 die a-t an birthday, 

arc r-aally ol lor andfe II : b who d-apart 


-I n t-Vis East and the West — Canac 3 a, 
in operation in Europe - both in th^ 

r, V' ^ th- prevailing discriminatxcn 

Australia, Hew Zea.aad - an - l atoted. These 

against the 'aged' in the aapleinaent mark-t has 

^ wa,=r-. hiqher rates of taxe^ 

countries have therefore been levyir^g 

and have also set into motion liheralised 

vTor>--'r'o to 'Continue to .remain as working 

encourage ciye'-t o 

population= ' ; 

, ,-,+-'h.t,r ^f^iu^nt countries, in recent 

14„07 in the UsS.A. and. othodr at-l^^-nL V.ngnn-^te 

years/ the favourable circcimstance i,s uevol.a,tin. - _ 


Y»rs, cne ravo„.^r - ' ' _ ^ , raising the levels of 

poverty; and that/in favour or .aluor./ Dy g 

^ vi "^tinis/aiTionqst the ageu . , 

welfare foenefitss Poverty vir-ti-u./ - J ^ Vromon 

women; in U.s/ society, at every age and .every stage, women 

arr^ more vulnerable to poverty than men, especially ir they 

must do double duty both as family head and horae maker; 1.5 

million women are widcwed.with highest poverty Ineiaenoe of 

s'enarated wanen (who form 55 per cent) . But SSIP (S-applamental 

seouritv income Program) tries to ameliorate the poverty of tne 
.becui- _ rnrv-=>ntlv only about 

low-income waaeni Another problem is .nat cui....ati3/ n , 

■j in iirivate industry are 

4-5 per cant of v/aga md salary earner o it. guvay 

covered by private pensions. 

11 08 The politics of aging, largely accepts fne inequality 
of shCaoe' and regards chronologioai age a.s a criterion o 
;:-:iv.- .tensions i.E per ,issible under Kules, old-ag.P assisoan-w 

rnd';eifar3 services - inciuding tmeai-^ 

help in alleviating the negative oonsogu^ces or . 

cueed bv 'old age' . 'A.f the time of elections, because o 

increa. 3 i;g weight in'voting power of aged, the old-age pensia. 

■ i n-e nr"' liberalised in dcmoci-atic 

and assistance prcvisioits are .li.^ ^ ^ 

i v.rraa +-1" - i* ' * ip 1 US tic o ariSGSWheH 
rountriese- Aristotle observed thc,t . i..3u..._ ^ 

eguals are treated unequally, and also when ^equals -e tr^ted 

equally., sosial services or .economic assis.^nce provided to^ 

the 'aged' ushers promotion of justice; out n i- - 

unequal to adults, but are treated at par with the adults, 

n 1 o/-. in that situation^ In auvanced 

injustice may also prevail m urid s . ^ ^ e-ho 

'ty-s. h:l:a'-:.g'iyy:g yyvyhyi:':^:;:: ;y . ; . 

::;b'::::SepeMih:trdes4b(<iujgtevamd^:g.^satcgi^y^ 

ggy. ( i l';(. .g:yh yg' iy g yy;.:; y,y(:;yTy y h;;; 'h (.(b ''eVp; jo ;.;' ; .g(h.; y ; ((gig) (:;gg((.;#y; rtg.(’.l /^(i.^(;.g.g4(b(g ;.y.:;(( 
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elderly — and more services and assistance devolved to them 

consequent on vital advocacy which advocates^ulnerable status 
of the aged and the geirontological ’discioline and movement* 
also continuously stiress* In India, also the movement or the 
pensioners associations and social welfare organi.3ations for 
ameliorating conditions of the 'aged' is slowly but surely 
grov;ing wherein politicians are also involved. Now, the 
legislators and parliamentarian have also been awarded the 
0 Qf retirement ** and sav of old 'age in the form of' 
pensions, some day in the future they will: also claim the 
dearness relief - ag has been partially granted to the retired 
government employees also. However, much more historical 
research needs to be done - particularly (i) in regard to the 
associated links among social and biological research; and 
(ii) the 'oolitical activism which builds upon research 
'discoveries' and findings to promote new lav/s regarding the 
elderly and the actual results emerging therefrcm. 

14.09 With rise in the expectations of life at birth and also 
at sp-ecific ages, quite many people xvanb to net in the occupa- 
tional pension at an early age where number of years makes them 

■ . ■ to . . . 

eligible to retire and not due/chronological aga, and they begin 
a now career for another pension. Thus in the developed 
countries of Western Europe and the U.l.A. two groups of old 
peop.’e have been emerging : (i) yoxang--'Old in the age group of 
'55-75 year^; and (ii) old-old,!. a >75 years and over'. 

14.10 The younger group in the USA constitutes 15 per cent 
of the total population - as compared to old-old who are only 
4 per cent of tee total population; women however out number 
men in both the groups;, the former meet their children often- 
and they meet their parents because quite many of them are 
alive - and this gives them the sense of youth owners. They 
can exert pressure to avail cultural' enrichment, community 
participation, better housing as conpared to the old-old. 

14 . 11 The dynamics of. demographic transformation s,/m 3 ^ce , the 
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more radical than the yoimg olds of the 1970' s. This future 
group/ has at present been responsible for challenging the 
Government leaders over the issue of war in Vietnam, Women 
liberation, consumer movement, and attack on VJatergate; they 
have challenged the public schools and have aecepted organ 
transplants and sex-changes, legalisation of abortion - and 
•above all, they have the political wisdom to demand increasing 
quvntum of essential services and protect the citizens against 
harm and improve the quality of life and amasS' pO-i.itlcal 
pressure on the government. 

14.12 Si, nev^ phenomenon that has been pbaying a significant 
role, the increasing eraployraant of vjcmen in the putdic 

sector. This factor ordinarily may look to be simple, but xn 
relation to social welfare programme of pensioners* it will 
enhance- the burden on the Exchequer because the expectation 
of life of women is higher than that of mala population in the 
higher age groups. Ftr example, the female population in the 
ag-e group *55 years and over* v^as 7.9 per cent of the total 
female population and for males the proportion v,as 7.8 per 
cent; again, in the age group '60 years and over' the propor- 
tion of the male populaticn was 5.5 per contain 1963, and 5.9 
per cent in 1973.. Xn urban areas, tne proportions ror fenialsiS 
was 7 per cent and for :vales 5.1 per c -nt in the age-group 
' 5^ vmars and over ', and *60 vears and over' for fecnslQ and male 
pooulaticn it was lov/ar at 6.5 per cent and 4.4 per cent 
r- 3 spectively . In the wake of increasing share of women 
employed in tlee public sector their higher proportiens in the 
age-groups will raise tlie pension liability of tlae Exchequer. 
Perhaps the above t^namic change has been caused due to general 
increase in the expectation of life that occured during the 
inter-census period (1961-71). , However, the proportions of 

7:--'':ihi3id--'ah'd populati:On widened -thdigap - in ;uf ban . ar'ea-s;; 

whereby the pensionec'number rose in urban ax eas more tnan 

b5;|:|4b)lM:iih||€:hilai:yb::^tbeywprkbp:prpd^ 
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but, as mentioned above, the work force participation rate for 
f emalas is increasing and will continua to increase and that 
will create larger problems when women worker in the Indian 
social stratification do not carry so much the responsibility 
as the head of the family. It mostly rests with the male 
member of the family. Demographic analysGs show that the 
expectation of life at birth-for males and females, in 1881, was 
25.58 years and 23.67 years respectively. The projected values 
of expectation of life at births for the period 1961-65 for 
males and females v/orked out at 48.7 years and 47.7 years 
respectively. However, this indicates that the expectation of 
life of males and femalas as projected by demographers 'at 
age 6o years' was 9.25 years and 9.79 years, in 1881; and 10.25 
years and 10.81 years, in 1931;and,in 1961, it rose to 11,77 
years and 12,58 years. It can, therefore, be assumed that at 
present (in 1970' s) the expectation of life 'at age 60 years' 
is perhaps ordinarily about 12.5 years for males and 
14 years for females. 


14.14 A point has been made earliar that the urbanization and 
indi strializ-dtion process will leave the retired parents alone 
vdier. obey will be physically more unable to look after them- 
solves-very often being sick, incapacitated, with thin purse 
.and lean regular incane and nobody normally to look after their 


nursing. This will necessitate subsidi'.aingas old people teed 
specialised housing with built-in facilities for self-service 
by the aged p...oplo than solves with little supplementaticn . 

This v;.ill demand provision of common kitchen and hostel facili- 


ties at ncminal rent from the special-funds that can be 
ea.r;r.irked by the Central, State and local bodies in their 


recurring budgets. 



14. lo Some of the above problems, just mentioned and some 
explained fcriofly impel that a detailed study be undertaken 
as wall as to obtain a picture for future say up to the end of 
the present century - to provide guidelines for 3 t suigtajuaed 
planned welfare programme for the 'pensioners'. 


14.16 Somo institutional, constitutional and legal instruiTients 
need' to be establisbad to offer clarity of purpose, streara- 
ling, of vthe infomation systems as regards the aged/pensioners, 
and provide a legal arm in r:jgard to the rights and duties 
of the pensioner s/State/Cornmunity, Those ins trunents are u 

(i) At present the Pension Act I:';?! (amended in 1974) - 
is more .than loo years old as a legacy of British 
Pension Law of -1871. Monotheless, it is true that 
the ,Rul as under the Act v-.’ore liberalised from time 
to time. However, considering the demographic/ 
econo.mic arid sociil changes that have taken place 
it is imperative to establish parity, equity and 
. .social justice for the retirees. These transforma- 
tions v/ore recognised in the British Law and a ■ 
nuTibor of times the ch-mg3.3 vjere made including the 
enactments - la te^ being 1972 'Act, But .the Indian 
. Law has remained static,. Therefore, enactment of 
. a new Pension Act is urgent - v/hich may be xsotent 
enough to .assimilate the changes that have occurod 
.and those that will occur, so as to keep the 
pensioners 'above vrant' in relatien to rise in 
standard of living and national income as also to 
the ch.anges in prices. 

(ii) A statutory authority under the Constitution - 
similar ■ to that of the "Commissioner of 

Scheduled Castes and Tribes" - be created for the 
underprivilagod pensioners for purposes of seeking 
'help and guidance' from the Commissioners' Office 
in regard to s 

(a) Crafting 'VJill'; 

(b) Preparing of income-tax, waalth tax, gift tax 
returns; 

(c) advising on investment problems - to escape frcm 
b-aing prey of bogus investment advisers; and for 
the nee-d to open joint/survi vors ' accounts; 

(d) maintaining in uptO’ ■ late national R.egister of 
pensioners; and 

(e) id'nini storing a Welfare Fund - to be funded 
by th-o Gov.,irnment a.nd priv.ite donations. 

(iii) j.t is suggested th.it a Pension Commission be 

■appointed by the Govornraent of lndi.a (i) to look 
into the pensi'On ,orovisions an-d bring them in the 
frame of present needs and requirements; (ii) to 
ass.3S3 the size cf the pensioners problems, griev- 
ances and complainus of civil and Defence Pensioners 
. - ■ .(iii) to devise means and .-ne.isuras to integrate the 
formulations of pension rulo.3 and regulations to. 
minimise differences -and differential discriminatory 
treatment; (iv) to devise a dynamic pension policy 



for the futura which enables to comprehend the 

emerge in fiufeur© 

(v) to study the problems of the 'aged' and 
'pensioners' in respect of health/ social/ economic/ 

farnily’and dependants, physical inhibitions/diffic- 
ulties generations ‘ gap/ ate o (vi) to assess and^ 
project the degree of pressure on Excheguer of the 
sisGs the number of pensions/ amount of pensions, 
the grov^ing needs of granting reliefs to pensioners, 
and also general pension to the 'aged' etCc,* (vii) 
to enunciate the guidelines for occupational 
Jue to pensions etc./_(a) rise in 'the expectations ^ of 

life at birth and at specific ages'; (b) the raise 
in the proportion of the 'aged' in the total 
populiti on and the transformation of the poE^ulation 
structure, (c) increase in urbanisation, advances 
in technology, etc. and consequent segregation and 
isolation. 

14.17 Prof. Albert Rosenfeld, a science writer, in his new 
book " ^■'rolongivity" has asserted that there is a 'death 
harmona' in tlie human brain that limits how long one can live. 
This harmone regulates a kind of 'clock' ticking off the 
potential cbiys of ones' life. The supposition is that the 
harmone resides -.in the genetic material -- the »1A - in the 
nucleus of body cells. Some researchers -are convinced that there 
is - identifiable ' clor .. of age' which has genetically 
detenained programme that dictates that when one vjould 'age 

■and die' and the rate at v/hich this will occur. Rosenfeld 
f-aals that there is an excellent chance of discovering the 
loc-'i tionof the 'clock of ago' as well as the nature of its 
operating mechanism and also how to interfere with it to mans' 
bwh;:ddvahtag3:.-t':i;Heiregardsiitp;dstat'beabbnabid^ifantaBy;;becaP^ 

.(i) the tools of bxiogical research have already been sharpened, 
.and (2) it is possible that one c.an go to a doctor ' to cure 
th-a disease of age' if _ prophylectic measures do not eradicate 
it. If at all this happens, world people can live tv/ice the 
present span or it cm be extended by 200-300 years. 

14.18 It is equally true according to Prof. Rosenfeld, that 
a sizeable increase in life~sp-an can bring a 3©ri©s of 
problems;- for / after 65 years, of age, old people will stay in 
their top jobs and keep .away, younger ones from promotion. 
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Further, what would happen to social security, pension 

and ' insurance as also other cominita-nents is a terrific problem* „ 

Hoy? the population pressure vjill multiply - unless there is 

a severe checlr OK births/should go hana in hand witn re search 

to control cancer, heart cii sense, etc. along with findings 

in various fields applicable to expanding of life-span*, and the 

specific problems of 'aging'. 

14.19 There might arise a new breed of human beings who 
merely by virtue of longevity and through the acquisition of 
maturing vJisdom can finally bee cme the kind of gifted indivi- 
duals needed. These individuals be entrusted v;ith all tlae 
elements of decisions and they might help in taking the huraan 
spicies into a challenging and expanded future. But it is 
necessary that such mature individuals should be worthy of the 
trust that the future generations can repose. 

' 14.20 The above nex^rs item appeared in the columns of "The 
Hindustan Times" dated October 15, 1976. From it does, it not 
emerge that it is possible to imagine the radical transforma- 
tions that can ensue -in the demographic structure of the human 
society - disturbing all the texture of age patterns and is 
much ahead of the optimum projected in Table 1.01 in regard 
to demographic dynaraics? 

14.21 However, scientific Rosenf elds' forecast raay be, it 
is as much mvstic as it is danger "^us ?'?itn .narmones oa mon.jtony 
and despondency - though there might be a short-lived 'glee' to 
know that one can live upto 200-300 years. 


14.22 Launching of 'researches' involves expenditure, nonetne- 
less following area s/sub jects (not all inclvisive) are suggested 
for research in v;hich the concerned Govemment departnents/ 
private endowmentsand Research Institutes -national and intern- 
ational" may take active interest 



Basic knowledge about the conditions and ne: 
of the pensioners and the 'aged' ;^gnd the tm 
to fill in -the gaps -in ■ services '/amsliorab 
conditions and to satisfy tlie needs; 

socio-economic and environment aspects of a 
and regional variations; 2 
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(3) Problems of .iging-in the 'slums', shanty-tovm, and 
Squtter Settlements; 

(4) Role of the Family in providing needs of the Aged; 

(5) Relationship between the Working population and 

Aging pooulation Structures and the Emerging Problems 
of balanced labour supply and provision of services 

for the Aged and Trained Man-power to man the 

services for the Aged; (Many gerontologists^ re 
convinced that if life expectancy increase^S vears 
the effects v/ould overturn present running of 
sccial vj-elfare institutions). 

(6) Implications of Birth Control and Family Planning 
on the status and conditions of Aging; 

(7) Social change be studied and Social Indicators 
developed in the 'Phenomenon of Aging' and develop- 
ment of Social Statistics to subserve the identifi- 
cation of and plan policy measures to assess the 
contributions of the Aged in the social and economic 
development. 

(8) Develoramsnt of information System about the 
knowledge, experience and standard definitions and 
concepts on Aging - Conmensurate with the funding 
■capacity of the country, and establish liaison with 
UN system. 

(9) Economic Returns and Social and Personnel gains of 
Public Funds on services to the young and the old. 


Sumn >a ry p : 

1. In view of the rising levels in the 'expectation of life 
at birth and at specific ages', the retirement was 
raised from 55 years to 58 years; there might therefore 
be pressures to raise the retirement age further upwards 
with die improvements in the expectations of life - as 

a concomit-ant of development in spite of the resistance 
to it by the younger generation. In the next 25 years, 
by 2001, India ' s population will increase to about 881 
millions (or in round figures to 900 millions) - and 
along with it, most probably, the proportion of the aged- 
"55 years and move" which in 1976 is around 8 per cent 
of the total population will grow to about 18 per cent - 
and the proportions of younger age-groups will grow at 
a slower pace and/or resultantly their proportional 
shares in total population will also decline. 

2. The volume of .employment in the tertiary sector will 
grow faster than In b.he . secondary sector - and the 
demand for . personnel with ingrained scientific and 
teclmological knowledge an d training will gcow at 
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exponential rate. Itlso the vj or king hours will also 
perhaps decline - following the- ri-se in producrtive 
and technical efficiency and inc-reasing 'deman.ci for 

lesser nxmber "of :wor}cing hours and more 'of leis.iire 

hours; even the retirement- age might' ■d.asirably....be. a 

reduced.' All bold-, the proportion of - the 'aged', and 

pensioner will augment at escalated rate making a 
ga Hop ing 'j.sm'.jn ci on . tne Excheguer for social security 
bill. - 

These features of the demographic and labour market 
H an sformat ions have occured, and occuring now -also, 
in^ tne European, Oceanic, -and American coun 'tries — 
maxing the anove-mentioned changes alrea-dy in existence 



1881 23.67 25.58 34.00 33.42 28.55 28.44 23.80 24.48 
1891 24.59 25.54 35.46 34.40 29.24 29.28 23.66 24.69 
1901 23.6323.96 34.7333.86 28.59 28.64 22.90 23.82 
1911(a) 22.5923.31 33.3633.74 27.4627.96 22.4522.99 
1921 19.42 20.91 29.64 29.21 25.46 25.41 21.64 21.78 
1931(a) 26.91 26.56 36.38 33.61 29.57 27.08 23.60 22.30 
1941 32.09 31.37 41.20 38.56 35.02 33.11 29.03 27.89 
1951 32,45 31.66 39.97 39.45 33.03 32.90 26.58 26.18 
1961 41.89 40.55 45.21 43.78 36.99 35.63 29.03 27.86 
1971(b) 47.10 45.60 49.00 48.10 40.2039.70 31.9031.70 



1881 18.90 20.03 13.93 14.96 9.25 9.79 
1891 18.75 20.20 14.28 15.59 10.12 10.87 
1901 17.91 19.12 13,59 14.50 9.53 10.02 
1911(a) 18.01 18.49 13.97 14.28 10.00 lO.ll 
1921 17.93 18.31 14,30 14.95 10-67 11.67 
1931(a) 18.60 18.23 14.31 14.65 10.25 10.81 
1941 23.27 22.91 17.77 18.17 12.59 13.68 
1951 20.53 21.06 14.89 15.15 10.13 11.33 
1961 22.07 22.37 16 .45 17 .46 11 .77 12 .98 
1971(b) 24.70 24.70 18.30 18.90 13.00 13.40 


(a) Expectation of life during the Census Year 1911 and 1931 
relate to birth and Ages O, 10-19^ 20~29. 30-39, 40-49, 50 t59, 

■2r; and e0“69 ; 

(b) Based on 1% sample. 

Source : Statistical Abstract of India - Table 9(1974) - 
Central statistical Organisation, Government of 
India, New Delhi, 
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Annex 14,03 

Percentage incre a ses in Populati :: n from 
1950~70 and Prolections for 1970-2000 


in 

(a) 

World; ■ (B) 

in Developed 

eoui?, tries; 


and (C) 

in Developing Countries ‘ 








Group of 
countries 

Dura ti Qi 

Percentage 

Population 

increases 

in' 




60 years 
and over 

70 years 
and over 

Total 

1 . 


2„ 

' ■'31 ' 

4. 

5. 

A, World 

(i) 

1950-1970, 

46.01 

54 . 07 

56.00 


(ii) 

1970-2000 

78.08 

101.01 - 

118.07 

B. Developed 

(•i-)' 

1950-1970 _ 

27.01 

59,03 

65.05 


(ii) 

1970-2000 

33.03 

50.03 

70.00 

C . De ve 1 op in g 

(i) 

1950-1970 

56, 01 

49.09 

44.06 


(ii) 

1970-2000 

98,03 

158.03 

186.09 






Annex 14.04 



Fmctional Age-groups and 

their Proportional 



Growth during the Decannium 1970-80 

, in the 



World, Developed group of 

countries 

and the 

.. . 


■Developing Group of countries 



Group of countries Percentage growth rates 

between 

Total 


1970 - 80 


popula- 


0-4 5-14 

15-64 

65 years 

tion 


years years 

years 

and over 


1. 

2. 3. 

4., 

'5. 

6. 

V^orld 

20.05 22.2 

22.8 

30.02 

22.07 

Developed 

17.00 01,05 

10.09 

23.07 

11.00 

Developing 

21.03 28.05 

28.07 

38.02 

27.08 
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XV. Recommendations 

15.01 It is necsssarY to cover policy measures for the 
'aged', in regard to the security of inccme, employment, 
health, housing, institutional care, x-zalfare and recreational 
services - by according 'priority' to the problem cf the 
elderly persons as a part of the "over-all economic and social 
planning" of a country and should not be -backlad in isolation. 

15.02 Largely, /the higher age for retirement is associated 
with the higher expectation of. life at birth as well .as at 
specific ages. India being democratic withoiit any discrimina- 
tion between race,, religion and sex cannot discriminate in the 
age of retirement for men and v/omen. Nonetheless, as the 
dsmo.graphic revolution raises the expectation of life, it will 

be necessary to revise the rnandatox-v provisions of the atge of 

' ^ and 

retirement in time phases. It will also ?oe imperative/desirabls 

to open avenues for employment or re-employment of the 'aged' 

and the retirees in future. 

15.03 It is imperative that the government servants should 
be attuned to prepare themselves for retiiernent^ 5 years ahead 
of actual eveni, th,roucil:i re- orientation courses in different 
dey '.rtments about pension rules and pr'-'ceciures and they should 
be given courses for rahabiiltation in the new way of life, 

so that the pensioners lifa can become meaningful,! enjoyable ■ 
and generate complementary coherence v/ith the younger-age 
people both in the family and the ccrnmunity. 

15.04 The causes pf delays, should be nipped in bud at the 

enoT ■■ : •[ : * 

earliest; to this/ gov.ernnantal System demands proper over- 
hauling, reorients tion, and stream-lining. (The recent 
announcements of February 11, 1976 and June ,.Septaalber asd / 

“ greatly remove the rusting process) . 

15.05 Tho aged. are societal beings, only a very small 
proportion of than like to. ; live outside their o\^m familiar 
habitat groups/colonias; ...they .therefore do not prefer to change 



frora the familiar place and do not want to go in institutional 
facilities. In the matter of appropriateness of housing for 
the aged persons, major issues confronted are that of ill-; 
health, disabilitY, organisation of community services in the 
coiitext of their physic il limitations to meet their needs/ 
desires. Both for housing and adaptation of facilities and 
services to the changing demands of the aged, invisible 
subsidies from the coiimunity need to flav - if the aged have 
to continue to function as members of the society without 
loss of dignity. The environment which can support the 'aged' 
should be 'aga-orientad' rather than "age-segregated" . 

15.06 It is urgent and socially desirable and just to bring 
up their pensiorilevels in relation to the present pay scales 
of the retirees' last post held at the time of reti remen t-and 
provide a suitable neutralisation every year or in every two 
years in relation to rise in consumer price indices; this 
measure will remove and mitigate the past, present and future 
injustice to the civil/)ansioners, 

15.07 Decline in human organism, commences in the old age when 
dampening occurs in s power of responses, mortor and sensory 

f UR ctioning, energy and resistance strength, perception of 
V.1 sion and hearing, nervous system, endocrine glands and 
metabolism, and memory, adaptability and learning ability. The 
'aged' are the vulnerable sector of the population and therefore 
they require a variety of preventive and social meas;ares 
throughout the life/which nutritional care lias to assure 
appropriate balanced food and diet, through continuous 
researches in the field of 'gerontology'. 

15.08 Though quite many government services are directed for 
child care, maternal health, infectious and ccmmunicable^^^^^^^^ ’ 1 
diseases, but the aged-group does not got the attention; 
hherefb:rep;;;;p^o;ji:|fe:^;;mpe^p|;YSe^ 


! 
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laged' to sha-ta and spealc on the realities o£ approaching 
death and dyincf; often affects the mental hi^lth since very 
fev7 are fit to counsel thcat appropriately at a proper time. 

To mitigate the tribulations of this type of the 'aged', the 
help of the kith and kin, friends and the society itself 
(including government) have to be launched. 

15.10 'Commuted Pension' should be paid within a raasonable 

time of one month from the date of absolute right earned on the 
date of medical fitness report sent. In caso of delayed 
payment, market rate of interest be the pensioners. 

Again, with the rise in expectations/and inflation moving 
upmrds, it is relevant to revive the full pension after 10 
years or to recast the' commutation formula vvith the expert 
advice of proper actuarial assessment. 

15.11 A statiatory authority under the Constitution - similar 

to that of the "Commissioner of Scheduled Castes and 

Tribes" ~ be created for 'the underprivileged pensioners for 
purposes of seeking 'help and guidance' from tie Commissioners' 
office in regard to j ' 

(i) Drafting 'Will'; 

(ii) Preparing of incono-tax, weal tn- tax, gift- tax 
■ ■ ■ ^ returns; 

(iii) advising or- investment pro'- lems - to escape from 
■ being prey of bogus invasti.ent 'advisers; and for 

the nes'd to open joint/ survivors '' 'accounts; g 

(iv) maintaining an up-to-date national Register of 
pensioners; and 

(v) a'dministering a Welfare Ftnad - to be funded by the 
Govt. and. privateodonatlons . 

15.12 It is suggested that a Etaision Commission be appointed 
by the Governuient .. of India (i) to look into the pension 
provisions and bring them, in the frame of present needs and 
requirements; (ii) to assess the siee of the pensioners 
problems, grievances and complaints of ci.vil and Defence 
Pensioners; (iii) to devise means and measures to integrate 
the formulations of pension, rules and regulations to minimise 
differences and differential discriminatory treatment; (iv) to 
devise a dynamic pension policy. for the, future which enables 


to comprehend the future problems that v^ill emerge in Sufctiipe. 

(v) to study the problems of the 'aged' and 'pensioners 
in respact of health, social, economic, family and dependents, 
physical inhibitions/difficulties generations' gaP/ etc. 

(vi) to assess and project the degree of pressure on Exchequer 
of the sices in the number of pensions, amount of pensions, the 
growing needs of granting reliefs to pensioners and also 
general pension to the 'aged' etc.; (vii) to enunciate the 
guidelines for occupational pensions etc. (a) the rise in 'the 
expectations of life at birth and at specific ages' (b) the 
raise in the proportion of the 'aged' in the total population 
and the transformation of the population structure, (c) increase 
in urbanisation, advances in technology etc. and consequent 
segregation and isolation. 

15,13 Follow-up actions, in Social Work and Social Welfare on 
the problems of pensioners/aged by the Institutes interested 
in social work and social work and developing of surveys and 
Resaai'ches on the various problems of the pensioners and the 
arc called for in sequential manner. 

15.3-'': At present the P':.nsion Act 1871 (amended in 1974) - is 

more than 100 years old as a legacy of British Pension Law of 
1871. Nonetheless it is true that the Rules under the Act were 
libora'f- lised from time to time. However, considering the 
demoraphic, economic and social changes that have taken place 
it is imperative to establish parity, equity and social justice 
for the retirees. These transformations were recognised in the 
British Lav/ and a number of times the changes were made including 
the enactments - latest being 1972 'Act, but the Indian law has 
remained static'. Therefore enactment of a new pension Act 
is urgent - which may be potent enough to assimilate the changes 
that have occured and those that, will occur, so as to keep the 
pensioners ’.above want' in relation to rise in standard of 
living and national income as also to the changes in prices. 

15.15 Innovative pension reforms, ..have taken place in three 
countries ( namely., - Germany, Sweden and. Belgium) - with the 
aim of rnain-taining living standard during retirement. Arising 
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one 

out- of the criteria proposad,/ls to adopt an adequacy of income 

and 

standard for social security yOld-age benefits which woiald 

provide inf la tion-’protected benefits equal to-at least 55 per 
ceni of the individuals or family' s (if married) pre-retirement 
average earning 3 ,during. the best tea of the: last fifteen years 
prior to retirement., 

15.16 It is reccarnendad that actuarial status, for valuing 

oyar time the pan'sion elements be given, in order to remit/ 
disburse the real value of the 'pension araount' . , 

15.17 Constant Purchasing Poorer Bonds - in the f orm of a 
financial asset - has been recommended by 'James Tobin and 
Milton Friedman (eminent American Sccnomists) - to be 
sold by the Government to the Pansioners/retirees to protect 
their 'sayings' 'being affected adversely-consequent on 
inflationary s.ituation.(s) . These 'bonds' ahotlldbc adjusted, 
at the time of cashing with a view to neutralise inflation 
over. ‘the inter-v^cning period. 

15.18. Educational benc 2 fi.ts { a. g., subsidised school fees, 
related to the capacity to pay) should not cease, follov/ing 
retirement; in fact, / the amount be increased since the incane 
is also reduced with r eti reman t. Again, most people marry late, 
therefore, they h.ive school or college going children, and 
their woes need to be mitigated so that the ej^per.ses do not 
become a iiightmare. 

15.19 In order to ease the hardship in owning or ranting 

a house after retirement, the 'hire-purchase system' should be 
invoked by the Government during the active service as has 
been done in Punjab early in 1976 , or the rental subsidy - as 
due during the last month of retirement should be continued 
and income-tax rebate/reliaf shculd be continued on the 'rent 
;:/isubsidyi./.,:/: 

15.20 The facilities to purchase usual needs or other 'goods 
:;///:shbul:d/;rlmain:/;:pP:en/;fbi£/(the/riti 

Defence Department) and/or consumer cooperative society? and 


to avoid confusion, pensioners should be issued identity ca rds . 
^hio cara should as well be rrade valid for getting concessions 

transports - s'ince pensioners do 
-.ot get i-;icome~tax refcate/relief for maintenance of a convey- 
ai^ice^ or a scooter) . Similar facilities need 

to be continued in regard to Milk Card, fuel gas, etc. 

lb . 21 Family pension should be about 75% of the basic 

pension since except for 'food' and ■clothing* needs of the 

pensioi.:er ' s widow-wife's other requirements remain 
unchanged, 

15.22^ The present tan on class I officers hof ' ta'o-years ' 
iramediately after retirement to accept commercial emplor-mant 
not iTi.a lacjfui .aocause after two years' unemployed status 

to mlntti- a“ '-®f“lness is reduced, in order 

of work' mental alertness, 'occupation 

v- \;oric shcnild remain alive. 
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fiTOft-. Pnlicv StatemGnt for th a_ Pep3iO"'^QJ.§. • ' . ■ 

and the ;\g ed 

Amongst the international organisations (particularly 

UN and its specialised agencies) the International labour 

Organisation has long been involved of the aged workers -at 

v/ork and after retirement/ .first report entitled ; "Older 

People Work and P^.etirement" x*ns brought out in 1962 when 

among others included effect of automation and technological 

change in employment - follov/ed by a Resolution - 3 (VIV .Session), 

in 1970, vjhich included the questions of (a) employment and 

training and retraining of aged v^orkers; (b) effects of pension 

schemes on employment of Oder vv'orkers; and (c) freedom from 

discrimination on the ground of age. Accordingly, studies 

a.re being pursued by the I.L.O.,* (2) World Health Organization 

has been devoting various health problems of the 'aged' along 

with involving in gerontology and providing of health and 

social services to the group of aged population; (3) Food and 

Agriculture Organisation has been related to the effects of 

change in population structure according to age groups' and 

also in the quality of life of older people in (and therefore 

of the aged group) due to decline in death hazards the rural 

of 

family; and the problem 'nutrition is being conducted in asso- 
ciacion with the ILO. The direct organs of 'tlie United Hations, 
namely, General Assembly, ECOSOC, Regional and Commissioners 
on (a) Social Development; (b) Population; (c) Statistics; 

(d) Status of Women; (e) SSQVP; (f) ECC\; (g) EGA; and 
(i) ECME are equally concerned with various aspects of aging 
United Hations 'General Assembly in the resolution 2842 (XXVI) 
asked the Secretary-General to prepare a report on the 
condi-tions and needs of the elderly and suggest both for 
national .and intern-itional policies and actions; the report 
was submitted to the Assembly which passed two resolutions 
(3137 and 3138) in its XXVIII Session. An Expert Group 
constituted by the Commission on Social Development convened 
its meeting from 6-17 May, 1974. Tiae Secretary-General’s 
Report and Expert Groups supplement form part 1' and Fart II 
of the UN publication "The Aging :■ .Trends and Policies (Sales 
No. E, 75. IV. 3-1975) . The Report reviews 60 countries' national . 
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■plans -^nd noted that 20 per cent of the countries .contain no 
provision for the aging population; about ,25 per cent contain 
only provisions in the area of social security and insurance 

p o Tt r'ur’t'her observes that uniform pattern of n-^tional 

policy, or programme for the 'aging' exists and many countries 
have no organisational rn'ichinery tor services for the aged. 

2. A Policy , on 'aging' has thus . bee one an imperative to 

guarantee basic human rights to the increasing number and 
proportions of the 'aged' in the v;orlch regional and country 
popul-ations; the security against discrimination, loss- of work, 
economic insecurity in equitable distribution of income and 
v;ealth is needed. The new situation anticipates reassessment 
of the health and social service policies in recognising older 
people as special human resources and demands relying up of 
new centres and Institutes and train personnel to -attend to the 
problems of the aged, otherwise the migration and the resulting 
mounting urbanisation and industrialisation are, threatening 
the V7clfare of the older people - more so, in rural areas. 

In the context of giving priorities and goals for social and 
economic development policies, special needs of the older 
people in relation to their popul.^tion size require to be 
properly extvcnded as wall as the contributions they cm make 
eloi.ients - su'ih as, identification of needs and .assessment of 
available resource.3, methods of mobilising information on the 
aged, ijlins "nid procjrararnas to be prepared, cost/banefit 
analysis of different alternative plans, time sequantial stra- 
tegies, evaluation and consequent recasting of the policies 
are to be considered in the comprehensive, flexible ■ and dynamic 
way since life span of the older people ranges to 2 5-45 years 
or more. Such issues may, call' for retrieval fron the policy 
thrusts of maximising 'dependency' and. 'isolaticxi' of the aged. 

*lli|S:iii§:®^l:S|npgrtaht;;^to,:,^bave:'.per'spsctiye^^ 

doasm for short-term policy aspects; the policy should regard 
'Aging' as an inter-generational concept xvithin .historical 


cultural and developmental context -providing linkages among 
and ' 'Ctween family commiaaity and societal characteristics. 

'\ging' has a siz-able impact on social institutions - like 
cultural family, econariic government, religious and social 
structures; these present new challenges and opportionities 
to the aged also; the size of the household shrinks; the 
desirability of maintenance, deeper involvement in the ' family 
home' - rather than making isolated living for the elderly 
should form the. fulcriaa for ihe quality of life for the aged. 

'The major policy issue should be the development of age - 
integrated services and facilities as opposed to age- 
segregated programmes'. More attention is to be given on 
adequate diet and nutrition for older persons to enable them 
to optimally function in the larger society. Housing provisicn , 
for the elderly should have a design of environments which 
support the potentia for "age-integrated" activities rather 
than "age-segregated" activities. 

4 . Long-term policy objectiV^^ that could be are t 

(i) Aging involves increasing temporal sprawl of the family 
over 4-5 generation with the prospects for improvements in life 
expectations. It. is therefore integral that national policy 
should cope with increased nuiribers of aged family members and 
service systems therefore, be designed which will facilitate 
care of the aged in own-homes along v;ith the potential - role 
that younger members of the family can play - towards contribu- 
ting the well-being of the aged by new mechanism; (ii) Also, 
it is desirable to prevent the continuance of the existing; ' j - 
unaccaptable conditions of the aged, for the future aged people; 
(iii) again, retirement is mandatory _ for government servants 
and is based on attainment of a particular age - and it is 
not based on the 'capacities and capabilities' of the retirees, 
it is not related to the elimination of unemployment v;ithin 
whole population'- but in partial to a group - '20-55 (or 58) 
years'- to ensure maximising of their employment at the cost 
+55 (or 58) years' group.,' '"This-; is a discriminatory practice - 
as it precludes entry orjre-.entry into labour force, in the job 
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market. Long-term objective to include a critical re-assessment 
of age - discrimination against the older people; (dv) Further, 
the aged men and women are the most vulnerable section of the 
population (and more so the v? omen) and they need to be protec- v 

ted in the form of a guarantee (or security) in relation to 
the 'indices o£ costs' under inflationary onslaughts and 
momentUiTi in the 'levels of living' under the spell of economic 
progress. It is also of -'/alue to enter into agreements between 
government in respect of international migrations of labour^ 

(and also aged and pensioners) and income maintenance in the 
face of domestic inflation and exchange rate fluctuations; 

(v) besides, the upgrading of knov/ledge of aging, gerontology 
geriatrics is important at the school, lanivarsity and research 
levels by running short-term and long-term courses to man 
various jobs that will develop as vjgII as to train the trainers; 
and (vi) above all the optional allocation and harmonisation 
of efforts at the national, regional and international levels 
are called for doing with the inputs of information systems. 


Objectives 


Short-Periods, Short-period objectives, should be seen as the initial 

step that should fit within the long-term frame in regard to 
needs and conditions of the aged- including real rnaintenance, 
food an i nutrition, upkeep of health, and community servioes, 
cott: selling and adj ustmant in loss of a- or k and near and dear , 
ones:- - : ■ 



6. Pemedial measures f or t he coniditions and plight of the 

aged hivo highly traditional and unscientific to impi'ove the 
lot of the aged. It is imperative to restructure an integrated 
basGieven for s'r.ort-period, covering multi-facets of the 
governmental functions- and it should be placed at a high 
pedestrial of the administrative hierarchy including cooperatioJ 
and built-in innovative and flocible participation of 
voluntary organisations -.to develop a mix of preventive and 
developmental measures suppleinanted.tY remedial measures, where 
necesscary. ' - ■ ...235.. 
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Appendix II 

rlie.. Pen si on Regulation Bill, . 1974, .Bill No. 102, 1974 
introduced by Shri Dinen Bhattacharya, M.P. in the Lok Sabha 
in August, 1974. , , . 

A Bill to regularise pensions to pensioners of, Central 
Government. : ■. 

Be it enacted by Parliament in the 25th year of the 
Republic of India as follows 

1. (i) This Act may be called the Pension(Regulation) 

Act, 1974; 

2.,(ii) It extends to the whole of India 

3.(111) It shall be deemad to have come into force from 

the date from which the Central Government accepts 
and gives effect to the reccmmendations of the 
Third Pay Commission. 

2. In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires 
Pensioner, means all Central Government Pensioners. 

(a) irrespective of their date of retirement. 

(b) 'Principle of Parity' means that the pensioners 
shall he brought on to the corresponding scale of 
pay of the existing Government Employees and pensions 
fixed on the revised scale of pay and emoluments 
fixed for the c:isting Central Government employees. 

3. Whenever the question of revision of pay of serving 
Central Government employees is' undertaken when warranted by the 
rise in the cost of living index or otherwise, the question of 
review and revision of pension shall also be simultaneously 
undertaken by b e agency entrusted with the task of revision 

of pay of serving Central Government employees. 

4. (1) A Pension Committee consisting of members of 
Parliament with representative of pensioners coopted to such 
Committee shall be constituted by the Central Govornrnant \vhenever 
the constitution of such a Committee is warranted by, the rise 

in the cost of living index or otherwise and the Committee shall 
look into the question of review cT revision of pensions based 
on the 'Principle of Edrity' taking into consideration the 
recommenditions made under Section 3 by the agency referred to 





^ the recommendations made by 

the Pension Kevision Committee shall have effect* . ’ .: ' 

• (3) Pension shall be deemed as a RIGHT Of the pensioners 

(6) -The Appropriate , authority may, v/ith consent of the 
holder of jeansion, order part of the pension or grant of money 
to be commuted to the pensioner for a lumpsum based on the life 
expectancy of ten years. 

(7) The pension of a pensioner -shall be exempt from 
selziag-e, attachment on requisition by any court or any authority 

(8) A Central Gov-ernment shall grant the concessions 
such as Free Medical Aid to Pensioners and their families, 
educational concessions to t he children of pensioners, long-term 
loans on low intei'est to pensioners for construction or purchase 
of houses as are granted to the Central Government employees. 

(8) All the provisions of the Civil -Service Regulations 
which are repugnant to the provision of this \ct shall be deemed 
as annuled and inoperative in so far such provisions relate to 
the regulation of pensions of Central Government employees. 

(lO) 'The Pension Act, 1971 is hereby repealed. 

Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

The fixation of quantiom of pension of retired Central 
Government employees is still governed and reaulated bv the out- 


New Delhi . 

the 10th August, 1974 
{true copy) 
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' ' Appendix -itl 

Private vs. Pii'-lic Pension and 
Civil vs. Armed Forces Pension 

, ' In private pensions the significance of security factor 
enjoys a top priority; and the security is possible primarily 
through the funding process! In case, of public pensions, the 
contrasts exist vis-a-vis private sector pensions. Firstly, 
the performance by the public sector are basic and are essenti- 
ally iContinuing . Secondly, some monopolistic services in the 
public sector alone can meet the dennancl of the community; 
thirdly, once the public sector assumes certain functions, they 
are performed uninterrupted notv;ithstanding the changes in the 
public sector organizational system; fourthly, the public sector 
funds are financed through the funnel of the taxation powers 
of the governments once authorised by the parliamentary sanction; 
and fifthly, there is almost no risk for the pensioners in 
getting the arrears of pensions regularly. The above public 
sector characters, in a large way, also exist so far as the 
pensions are payable by the. nationalised industries to their 
employees; since the nationalised industries are basic in nature 
and hive expanding prospectives, primarily for the welfare of 
the community. Thus, once the Government backing is available, 
public sector pension schemas do not need to be funded; they 
are just in the nature of meeting recurring expenditure as is 
done in case of various recurring expoiditures in the annual 
budgets of the governments. 

With the passage of time and rise in the proportion of the 
aged population and improvemea ts in the national income through 
developmental process family size shrinks. Egalitarian distribu- 
- tion of the income in the society and inflationary pressures - 
even though they- may be at the minimal .level of creeping 
inflation,, augment the cost of pension as a proportion of 
salaries and wages. Increase of survival rates of the pensioners 
raises the bill of pension payments - and it become as high as 
30% of the cost of wages. The future direction of pension policy 
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would therefore la rgedy depend upon the existence, of a stable 
government nachinery'' for crystalfsing the' policy issues « In a 
Welfare Society the importance of the elderly group of people 
is bound to increa se an number and terms of political con sci- i 

ousness and political pressure; so also the maintenance of the 
income (or the pur cha sing pov/er) of the aged Will continue to 
form an important content of the welfare policy = Similarly the 
increasing role of the public sector in the community ^vill call 
for more often the government intervention in the field of 
pensions - including private pensions. All these command to 
the imperative action for forging the national pension policy. 

Once the pension policy is enunciated one of the consider- 
ations that will come up is^ the need for continuous reviewing 
of various elements of the pensions policy. An occasional review ^ 
of pension might take different fc::ms and may call for the 
appointment of a C o .'V-iission to look primarily after the problems 
of public pensions and not merely tagging the problem as 
subsiliary sub-elenen-ts of the Pay Commissions as has been done 
nitherto. There is already a Department of Insurance as a part 
of Ministry of Finance' in the .Governnient and it will be in line 
to establish an important Divisionof Pension in this Department 
because the 'funds of insurance’ and 'pension' are in many 
ways counter Incomes Policy objectives ±aid dowi in the 
Parliament a couple of years ago. This aspect calls for the 
full and proper attention to the Income Policy on the Pensioners 
as also the aged. Rapid social and economic changes compel 
that the pensions' policy not only periodically requires exami- 
nation and review it also makes it imperative to develop sharper 
and more efficiont tools to assess the implications over the 
short periods. The income maintenance policy of the 'aged' in 
the last quarter of the present century will be highly : 

appropriate when world-wide social and-social welfare policies 
are germinating everywhere and the proportion of senior citizens 
is growing along with higher survival rates. Both the public 
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in the defence of the economic structures . India cannot be an 
exception to this revolutionary and rapid change. 

SECTION II 

VJithin the macro limits of the Public Sector Pensions 
there are different pensions for different persons. Although 
the pensions granted to the Armed Forces do not form an exact 
counterpart of the rest of the Public Sector Pensions because 
of the unique character of the services under the Armed Forces. 
Nonetheless, the pensions for civil servants and in the other 
international services are analogous - including the employees 
of the nationalised industries. However, there are various 
instituticn s which finance pension-liabilities out of funds - 
such as, the Universities and various other autonomous bodies 
which have strong traditions of independence with least in 
government interference may also have inflow of funds from 
sources other than the PuIdIIc, Exchequer. 

Vie have drawn nany of the practices as successors of the 
British Government and this is applicable in case of pension 
as wall and so also in case of the pension to the armed forces. 
In t:'c 2 United Kingdom, the superannuationlof officers and men 
of the Army might have bean un systematised lontil the Nepolian 
Naip and there was no recognised standing "Army or Navy". Only 
the Commissions to the army ■were purchased and it contained 
well into the 19th century and was not abolished until the 
regulations of the Armed Forces Act of 1871 was passed. The 
Pension Act in India is also of the year 1871. 

In the U.K., earlier a Royal Warrant of 1830, had proposed 
that n limited number of officers who were worn out and who 
disobeyed can be retired on full pay; thus the application of 
this Warrant was highly unlimited. On this state of affairs, 
a Select Committee of the Parliament in 1863, had observed : "The 
Active Lists were so created, promotions so obstructed that 
large retirements became a necessity". A .Royal Commission 
appointed in, 1876 concluded that Army Promotions and Retirement 
that xvere purchased through Commissions had in practice 
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abolished. Therefore, they felt that the process of retirerrent 
could be brought about in the lower as well as upper ranks and 
this can be done only whan pension or some money on retirement 
as a compensation I'^as provided. 

Service Pensions differ from the normal pattern of civilian 
public sector pensions schemes inasmuch as they have no direct 
relation to 'pay' and the time of retirement. Consequently, 
rise in pay does not automatically lead to the rise in 
perspective pension as is generally applicable in case of 
terminal salary pension scheme ,in the civil service. Therefore, 
either on account of inflation or for some other reason such 
as the dut-brea’r of war and demand for the army men is boosted, 
the pension rates are changed or new scales or codes are drawn 
up in place of existing ones to induce the people to offer for 
employment. For example, nex'/ codes were introduced, in 1955-56, 
in the United Kingdom, but in 1958, important changes were made 
in the pension codas following the recomraendations of Grigg 
Committee's Report in 1958. Since 1958, following Grigg 
Committee's recommendations review of pay and pension are now 
held every two years and the changes both in pay and pension 
do occur. The amount of pension, since 19 58, by now vary 
according to rank and total length of service and further 
lumpsums are payable that amount to about three times of the 
annual pension; and widows' pensions are one-third of the 
husbands' pension. In the Army Retirement generally takes 
place when a man is in his forties and he is likely to have 
done less than thirty years of service. For the officers the 
minimum rate of pension is for 16 years service and maximum 
for 34 years of service. The way in 'whichpensions vary with 
p;||hk;|:;nd:;;: lengtdi^ln' ' service' ;i:smid Ids trated^^ 
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SJable 2 


Years o£\Rank4^X Captain and below X r^fajor 


X General 


Service 


X 19 62- 64 19 64- 66 X 19 62-64 1964-66X19 6 2- 64 1 9 6 4- 66 


16 yrs service £485 p.a. £520p.a, £545p .a .£585p ,a . - - 

22 yjgs service - £600 p.a . £640p .a. £705p .a .£755p .a - ~ , ..-~ 

30 yrs service £685'p.cL. £735p.a. £870p .a .£930p .a . £2440 £2880p a 

p.a. 

34 yrs service £725 p.a. £775p.a. £930p.a .£995p.a . £2800 £3305p.a, 


Service rendered by the Armed Forces beyond the, miKimum „■ 
length, sharply increases the pension. In other ranks, basic 
rate of pension for each y-ear of service over 22 years 
increased and in the case of Police after 20 years, wlTsreas 
a Captain under the 1962 code received 25% more than his basic 
(16 years) pension; for 32 year service 40% more; but the r 
corresponding percentages for a Major which v;era 29% and 60%. 
These points establish that the judicious approach to services 
personnel are applicable which is not applicable in case of 
civilian pensioners. The liberal conditions for pension to 
the armed forces is due to the fact that the “years of service" 
is a similar proportion of the total working life. The services 
also are for f ix-ed term; but to attract them for employment 
in services the pension system forms an attraction. Therefore 
it rray not be to compare with the rules that are applicable 
to civilian pensioners. 

In India, also the Defence employees' pensions are 
generally, more favourable. These have been further liberalised 
by the Government in regard tO: pension, rates of retiring 
pension, gratuity for officers of the military nursing services 
according to Third Pay Canmission's reconmondations - but 
still higher - as shown under Table 2 (as announced in the 
Third week of February, 1977). 
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iA><ATION OF PENSION 

Pension problem is' complex and therefore, those concer- 
ned v/ith the imposition of tax on pensions and also those who 
have to bear its incidence do not enjoy an easy sail. The 
impact and incidence of taxation of pension is a subject 
matter of tax^ lav/s and tax practices. The existing arrangements 
regard pension as an income analogous to a 'salary' or 'wage' 
notwithstanding the fact(s) that pension contribution is 
ordinarily earnrarked beforehand - either by the beneficiary 
or the Exchequer in public pension and on the aforesaid 
'earnarked money', relief is given. Thus fundamentally the 
charging of 'tax' on the accrued income is differed to be 
claimed by the tax authorities from the future accruing income 
in the form of pension; this principle exempts the 'build up 
fund' (i.e. the pension fund) and tax accruing benefits. 

A paradox exists in some of the public and private 
pensions where the employer as well as the employee simulta- 
neously contribute to pension in case of such practices, 
the lumpsum payment accrues as "Superannmtion Fund";, and the 
participants of the Contributory Provident Fund get tax relief 
of their contribution as well as bn "the fund contributed by 
the employer. Thus the principle of tax equity is at variance 
and anomaly creeps in - which is a reflection on the quality 
of administration. All the schemes of tax reliefs for pension 
fiends are exempted by the revenue authprities: before hand and 
it is only thereafter that they are put into operation. The 
scrutiny is preferred by the scheme makers primarily to seek 
tax reliefs as an enabling act though in relation to the 
principle it invites alien-ation. 

The abusing elements involved in the tax practices and 
the tax laws ensue, largely , due to participation by the top 
income groups in the contributory Provident Fund which entitles 
them to the tax reliefs. .Such ingenuity to evade the tax 
levy and benefit from the tax relief, does complicate ■ • 
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administration by introducing a distinction which is relevant 
for tax lavy: but not in relation to pension payment. Any 
simplications in the tax rules can be t^elcomed at least for 
purposes of analysis; to import equity it is perhaps necessary 
to suggest that to "unfund" the pension schemes and turn them 
into non-contributory might avoid the complications of tax levy. 

The plea for "unfunding" of the pension funds rests on 
the trust in the Central Government's ability to pay pensions 
on the conditions that it continues and enjoys permanent powers 
of taxation. The Acts of Parliament guarantee that the pension 
would be paid and the faith has developed also amongst the 
civil servants and their employers that the pension will be 
dealt within a fair and reasonable manner. The central 
Government schemes are gaaerally unfunded and the burden that 
accrues is met by the regular provisions in the annual budget 
for the payraent of pension as it develops and grows in size. 

It is interesting to note that the proportion of the 'pension' 
in ihe budget forms a growing share in the total gross cost 
of the pension in relation to the total ' salaries and the 
v/ages' paid by the government to the civil services as willbe 


Table 


of United Kingdom as also of 


clear from the 
India . 

In sum, the following points need to be recapitulated! 

(i) There can be three methods of public pension payments 
(or the revrards for the past services : (a) funding; 

(b) pay as you go with notional funding; and (c) 
pay as you go. 

(ii) The arguments in favour of funding, is that it 

ensures the payment of benefits as well as spreads 
the burden of pension costs more fairly and is an 
effective means of "financial control. However, for 
the iTBjority of schemes in the public sector funding 

® ^h^^c -bssentidi ' ;t security 'and':' itj pan 

roiiain alive merely by the government guarantee. 

(iii) In any case, funding or no funding financial control 
”®®:;'^®“'j^®®vbp£pp''fe;;because;:; the^^q 
changes with varying factors (.i.e, few levels of an 
increase or decrease in the number of staff and 
j j: Ipni ppjtiuPtp^bi^on'b) ■ jji id j 1 ^ 
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Table -1 ; Cost of Civil Service Superannuation in 
■ ^ Relation to Wages and salaries in United. 

" Kingdom (£ millions) 

(including the Post 'Office) ■ 


Financial . ; 
Year 

' .Gross cost 
, superann- 
uation 
(excluding 
.Pensions 
Increase) 

Cost of 

Pensions 

increase 

Total 
Gross 
cost 
( i . e . ( 2 ) 
(3) 

Cost of (4) as Per- 

salaries cent-fage of 
and wages (5) , 

+ (non-indus- 
triai only)’ ' ■ 

(1) ■ ■ r: 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1929-30 ) 



7 

67 

10.5 

1947-48 


- 

21.5 

245 

9 

1949-50 



22 .9 

273 

8 

1950-51 


. ... 

25.4 

298 ■ 

8.5 

1951-52 


- 

27 . 6 

339 

. 8 . . 

1952-53 . 


— 

29.8 

350 

8.5 

1953-54 



31.9 

364 

., Q ■ '■ V, 

1954-55 

31.6 

2.8 

34.4 

386 

.9 

1955-56 

35.6 

2.7 

38.3 

395 

10 

19 56-57 

38.0 

4.5 

42.5 

439 

10 

1957-58 

45.6 

4,1 

49.7 

■ 467 

11 

1958-59 

53-8 

3.9 

57.7 

484 

12 ■ 

1959-60 

... 60.0 

4,8 

64.8 

520 

12.5 

1960-61 

62.7 

5.6 

68.3 

552 

12 

1961-62 

66,7 

5.2 

71.9 

590 

12 

1962-63 

70.4 

6.5 

76.9 

620 

12 • 

1963-64 

76.6 

9,4 

86.0 

650 

13 

Sources : 






Tomlin Comrrd 

ssion (1929-30 

only) 





Parliamentary ..Question May 11,1962; adjusted for cost of widows' 
pensions (cost of superannuation 1947/48-1960/61) . 

Civil . Estimates ; Financial Secretary's Memoranda 1955-56 onwards. 
(Estirrated cost of Pensions Increase and Superannuation) ■ 

VJhitley Bulletin (cost of salaries and wages) 


(iv) Pay as you go with notional funding have little 

advantage in relation to merging cost as a means of 
financial control and on prone to confuse. Aut the 
same time, it isitrue that funding nny promote more 
personal savings' v;hich rray not be f luctuous in 
■ certain stapes. 


(v) Pay as you go with merging cost assessment as the 
most appropria.te method of financing p;ablic sector 
schemes j>royiie,(^ tljat a government guarantee is 
proviaed: where 'it is' necessary. It suits the Central 
States and local authorities, because a reasonable 
apportionment cost of pension rray bg made in the ^ 
budget before han.d and therefore this method needs 
to be introduced everywhere where it does not exist 
in public sector or private sector establishments. 



Appendix . V 

I. General Provident Fund 

1. All temporary Government servants with one year's 
service and all permanent Government servants other than those 
who are subscribers to the contributory provident fund, are 
required to subscribe to the General Provident Fiond, The amount 
of subscription should be not less than 6% of their emoluments 
(8-1/3% of emoluments in the case of, railway employees) except ,, 
for ..Class IV employees for whom the minimum rate of subscrip- 
tion is Rs. 4 per mensem if their pay is lass than Rs.75 p.m. 

and Rs.5 for others. Employees governed by the contributory . 
provident fund irules have to subscribe each month a sum not 
less than 8-1/3 per cent. of their emoluments as on the 31st 
March of the preceding year. Government also makes a matching 
contribution to the account of each subscriber subject to a 
rraximum of 8-1/3 per cent of his emoluments. In both cases the 
balances in the provident funds earn interest at rates which 
are fixed by the Government from year to year. The rate of 
interest fixed on these balances for the year 1972-73 is 6.0G. 
per cent per annum on the first Rs.lO,OOG .and 5.30 per cent 
per annum on balances in excess of this amount. 

2. Employees organisations pleaded to the Third Pay Commission 
for raising the interest rates on provident fund balances as. 

the deposits should be rated on the analogy of long-term fixed, 
deposits - and also that there should' be an insurance against 
the fall in the balances purchasing power in future as on ari- 
sing out of the impact of inflation. 

3. The Third Pay Commission felt that while the interest 
rate paid by the Government on provident fund deposits can 
reasonably be expected to ref elect somavjhat the cost at which 
the Government borrows money, from the open market the rate so 
fixed should also correspond closely to the interest rates 
allowed by natidha Used banks, etc. on long-term deposits. It 
is vrell known that Central, leans are generally subscribed to by 
institutional investors,, .rather than, by small businesses and 
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inaividuals . Since Central Government securities etc. are 
appr 3d securities, ther : is a direct inducement on the part 
of the trustees of f lands etc.' to divert their investible surplus 
to these investments The lower interest rates applicable to 
such securities need not therefore be the sole: determinaht of 
the provident fund interest rates, in disregard of the higher 
rates available to small investors from the nationalised banhs 
etc. on long-term deposits. There is force in the employees' 
demand that since provident fund contributions are compulsory, 
the Government has a moral responsibility to protect the 
interest of the subscribers. It is also to be noted that the 
tax concessions on provident fund contributions would generally 
be available to employees in the higher income brackets. only. 
Moreover, interest earned on National, Savings Certificates, 
and on short-terTn deposits in banks as v/ell as the dividend 
income from the shares of Indian companies have also been 
exempted upto Rs. 3000 per annum fron the income tax. It could, 
therefore, ; be argued that to this extent the interest accruing 
on: provident foond balances is not much different from the . 
■interest. accruing on National Savings Certificates, short-term 
depop-'ts, etc. .At present n-ationalised banks pay interest upto 
Ih per cent per annoom on 7-year fixed deposits. Recently; ■ the 
Board of Trustees of the Employees' Provident Fund Organisation 
havc 3 also raised the rate of interest on employees' provident 
■fund ■’"'alances for the year 1972-73 to 6 per cent per annum from 
5.7 per cent in 1970-71, having regard tc the return that they 
are getting from the investments of the provident fund money. 

Vfe recommend that the rate of interest on the provident fund 
balances of the Central GovernJ'nant employees should be broadly 
comparable with the interest allowed by the nationalised banks 
on long-term' deposits. , ; , , ^ ' 
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' Appendix VI 

Railway Contributory Provident Fund (and SCPF) in lieu 
o£ Pension and DCRG in other Departments including for 
pension optees in Railvjays 


All Railvay servants are compulsory subscribers except: 

(i) those who are re-employed aft^^final retirement from 
Government service and (ii) those/services were pensionable from 
16.11.1957, and of those v/ho were pensionable even before 
16.11.19 57 . They subscribe to the Fund from the first of the 


month following that in which they complete one year's continu- 
ous service or from the date of confirmation v/hichever is 
earlier. • : 


Probationers to Railways Services Class I and ClaSs II 
subscribe . from the date of appointments. Employees on refused 
L.P.R. londer rule 2127-RII cease to subscribe to the Fund fron 
the date they proceed on such leave, while those on L.P.R. 
continue to subscribe to the P.F. 

A pension optee is eligible to drax-; his pension indepen- 
dently during the refused L.P.R. and therefore, the recovery of 
pension equivalent from the leave, salary X'/ould not affect hits 
adversely. But in the case of non-pen si enable employees, the 
loss is sizable so in such cases they may reject to x^ork on 
L.P.R. and prefer to avail the leave due at their credit as 
L.P.R. before superannuation. 


The contributory employees subscribe to the Fund at' the 
rate of l/12th of their pay including' dearnes-s pay, if any,dravm 
in the proscribed scales, special pay and personal pay. The 
procedure of recovery of P.F. with effect fron 1.10.64 xvas 
and the recovery hence forward is being made @ l/12th of the 
pay rounded off to thO; nearest. 

(Railway Board's letter No.F(P) 62-PF- 1/89 dated 17.8.64 
S.E. Rly, Estt.Srl. No. 253/64) . 

While officiating in a post. an employee proceeds on L.A.P. 

raohthsji^^-^'^'^©/?!:^ .V reG:Qvery 'Will .be tiadd'^’^^ 

officiating pay provided it is certified that he would have held 
^ hbmen?i;;;;:bdb.;v^ dr 9;|ii b ptdb.e^ 
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On the other hand, if he proceeds on leave other than L.A.P.and 
L.W,.P , the P.F. recover;;^ ./ill be xnade on substantive pay plus 
average -running allov/ance if there is any, subject to a maxinum 

'O'f ' 75'^t "’'“F t j37 'dqv# 

An employee on leave other than L.A.P. and LiW.P.,i,e., 
on half pay, may postpone his subscriptions an d recovery of 
advances but he pays all the arrears within three months of Ms 
return trom leave or within one half of the period of his leave - 
whichever is more^. 

Government Contribution (Bonus) - In the case of. staff 
appointed before 16.11.1957 and who are not governed by, Pension 
Rules, Government credits to the P.F. in the account of : such 
employees an amoirst equal to his subscriptions at the end of each 
half year, (i.o. on 31st March and 30th September of each y^r) . 

The Government contributions are made only on the confir- 
mation of an employee with retrospective affect from the second 
year of service. In view of a large number of staff remaining 
without being confirmed, the rule regarding crediting of P.F. 
Bonus on conf irnB.tion has been relaxed. In the first instance, 
all Rs’.lway employees who completed 3 years service on 31.3.1957 
and ncu confirmed, goveri.iaeut contribution is made in all such 
cases from the date of completion of 3 years service. This rule 
has been further relaxed, and nov/ the temporary employees 
recruited between 1.4.1954 and 15.11.1957 as the pension scheme 
came into force from 16,11,57 and were in service on 5.7.62, 
Government contribution is made in their cases also on, completion 
Of 3 years of "service . ■ -e ; 

^ railway servant quits : servlGe on resignatibn or 
dismissal no contribution shall be credited to his account in 
respect of the subscriptions for, the half year in v/hich the 
casia3ty occurs. It may. please be- noted fhat Government contribu- 
tion will, however, be made on .a r rear subscriptions paid dtiring 
.;|;7Sate:ha:lf^dyear;vy y ; ■ :9 - ■ 
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the Provident Fund. iDef ore 7th March , 
protected rate of interest, at the, rate of 4% (now at 5^2 per 
cent) on the accumulations at the credit of the employes. 

In respect of other suhscrihers*, interest as determined for 
each year by the President shall be made to the PoF. accoiont 
of such subscribers. 

Interest is credited on 31st March of every year on the 
subscriptions and bonus standing at the credit of the subscri- 
ber on 31st March of the preceding year. In respect of 
subscriptions made during the current year^ interest is 
credited from the date of deposit to 31st. March of the follow- 
ing year. In respect of sums v-zithdrawn during the current 
year, interest will be made from 1st April to the month prece- 
ding the month of withdrawal. , 

When the amount standing at the credit of a subscriber 
(i.e. own contribution and government contribution) becomes 
payable on quitting railway service/interest shall be paid 
on such amounts from the date it becones payable to the date 
of actual payment or six months whichever is earlier. However, 
if the amount is not pail ©ven within six months, interest 
will have to be paid beyond the period of six months upto 1 
yea" with the personal approval of FA&C''.0 if the delay is not 
due to reasons attributable to the party. If the reasons for 
such delay are attributable to the administration, the matter 
is required to be investigated, and ac.tion taken. 

SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIOM TO PROVIDlHT FUND 

The Railway servants are el.igible to SC to PF in the 
following circumstances ; 

(A,).. Ga sotted Railway Servants 

,pn yCe^le ‘^ . service;^0^’^(''lv ::^ ■ 

(lp:P;lpP P' ::":::^:{;ii)i; ’attainment 7; .bhb^ hg^ ■ 

(iii) retirement on account of permanent incapacity 
due to bodily or mental infimity; or 
(iv) abolition of appointment due to a reduction of 
establishment, if other suitable employment 
cannot bo found for the gazetted railway servant. 
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(B) Mon-Gasatted- Railva-V Servants 

(i) on coiipletion of thirty yaars' service; or 

(ii) attainment of the age of fifty five years; or 

(iii) retirement or resignation after 15 years ' service 
on ground admitted by the controlling officer 
as good and sufficient frcra the point of view 
of the administration; or , 

(iv) discharge/ as distinguished frcmi dismissal after 
15 years' service for reasons other than mi s- 
, conduct; or 

(v) retirement due to permanent physical or mental 

incapacity, or abolition of appointment, if other 
suitable employment cannot be found for him. 

In this connection, it may be noted that the employees 
who quit service on any one of the above grounds would be 
entitled to SG to PF, provided the services are certified to be 
good, efficient and faithful, j, f the railv/ay servant quits 
service on grounds other than those mentioned above except 
death, he is not eligible for SC, to PP; for example, if a 
railway servant resigns from railway service with lass than 
15 years' service,, he is not entitled to SC to PP. If a 
Gazetted railv/ay servant resigns frori railway service, he is 
non ei.oitled to SZ to PP irrespective of the length of service. 

In other words there is no provision under SRPF rules for 
sanction of SC to PP to a gazetted railway servant when he 
quits service on rvosignat ion before attaining 50 years of age 
or campletion of thirty years of service. If he has attained : 

50 years and his service is cxily : say 10 years, he is eligible 
for 'SC to PP. , t / 

A n on-gazetted railway servant who resigns from railvay 
service after 15 years is eligible for sC to PF provided the 
reasons are certified by the canpetent authority as good and 
sufficient from the point. of view of the administration. For 
example, if a non-Gazstted railway servant resigns after ISyears 
for danestic reasons,' he is not, entitled to .SC to PF as domestic 
reasons cannot by any stretch of imagination be called good and 
sufficfent from the point of view of the administration. 

The power of withholding on re,ducing or forfeiting the 
whole or a portion ,of the '4' . , is within , the powers of the General 
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Manager in respect of non-gazetted railway servants and that 

of the President in respect of Gazetted railway servants* 

The same applies to DCRG also. 

A very interesting question was raised by Shri A.K.Bosu 
the then General Manager, south Eastern Railway, in a case where 
an employee who after serving for more than 15 years resigned 
from services and the reasons fo-r resignation were held by the 
controlling officer as not good and sufficient from the point 
of view of the administration. He desired to know v/hsthor as 
a logical corollary to the above powers, the denial of sC to 
PF in such cases vests with the General Manager or with the 
subordinate officer. He was inclined to the view that as ulti- 
mately the SCPP is not being given to the employee, the case 
should be put up to him for withholding SC to PF. There is 
considerable force in this view. The practice however is that 
where a man has become eligible for SC to PF, the subordinate 
officers send those cases to th-:^ General Manager only for 
rejection or forfeiture of SC to PF. They do not forward papers 
to the General Manager when they reject the reasons for 
resignation as not good and sufficient from the point of view 
of the administration. It is necessary that this question should 
be given a second thought for t'le vievr held by late Shri A.K. 

Basu seems to me to be the correct view. 


CALCULATION OF SC TO PF 


(a) For employees whose 
service is 15 years 
and more 


(b) For employees whose 
service is below 
15 years 


l/4th of a month's pay for each 
completed six-monthly period of 
service ' subject to a maximum of 15 
months pay or Rs. 35,OOC/-whichever is 
dess.'ph 

l/4th of month's pay for each completed 
six-monthly period of service subject 
to a maximum of six months pay. The 
controlling officer, may, hov^ever, 
increase the amount in special 
circumstances to one month's pay 
for each completed six-montl-JLy period 
of service subject to an overall 
maximum of six month's pay. 
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(c) In cases of dea t.la: . ■ -■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ■, . 

In the same manner as .prescribed above as if the subs~ 
criber on the date of death quitted railway service on account 


of permanent incapacity. This amount is subject to the 


following minima ; 

(i) If the subscriber had 
not completed: one. 
year ' s service 

(ii) If the subscriber had 
completed one year' s 
service but not five 
year's service 


The amount by which the Government 
contributed together v/ith interest 
thereon falls short of two month's 
pay. . 

The amount by which. the Government 
contributing together with interest 
therein falls short of six months' 
pa-y. 


(iii) If the subscriber had Twelve months’ pay. 
conpleted S years.' 

service or more. - ■ ' ' 

'Pay' for the purpose of ■ calculation of SC to PF is 
taken as substantive pay including dearness pay and special pay 
when . forming , part of the scale of pay of the past. 

In the case of officiating railway servant, 'pay' will be 
taken as ..officiating pay' Sj-so if he had completed 3 years of 
officiating service on the date of quitting railway service. In 
respect of othose who ha.l officiated for more than one year, 
substantive pay will be increa-sed by ^ of the difference between 
average pay and substantive pay drawn during the preceding 12 
months. Officiating pay dra\^ while on deputation to their 
departments of the Central Government or the State Government 
should be taken into account for the purpose. All leave includ- 
ing LWP ta.ken during the officiating period counts towards the 
limit, of three yiaars and one year if it is certified that the : 
employee would have officiated in the past had he not proceeded 
on'leavG'.- ■ ■ ■ •■h ^ 

In this connection .no doubt may arise what pay should be 
.. taken;:for the pxirpose of SC to. PF . if the employee wasunder .suspen 
sion and quitted railway service at the end of it. Assuring that 

the suspension period was all owed .to remain as such,. i.'e., suspen- 
sion; the, answer is that SC to PF is to be calculated on .the pay 
admissible to the employee had he been on duty and not in what 
v;as actually drawn, ..2 54,,’. 
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Appendix VI I 


Posts and Telegraphs Department ; EmployriEnt, Peasion Charges 
and Systems of Pension Payments ■ 


Introduction 

Posts & Telegraphs (including Telecommunications) 
Departments under the Ministry of , Communication is a commercial 
department analogous to the Railways. The Department contributes 
out of its profits, a revenue to the Central Budget; for 
example, out of the profit of the financial year 1975-76 
dividend of F<s.233.2 million was given to the Central Budget 
by the Railway Board. 

2. Employment s The total number of departmental (or 
regular) employees at the end of March, 1975 was 4, 35,578 
(excluding 2, 10, 382 extra- departmental and 7, 286 industrial 
employees totalling to 2,17,668. Gazetted Officers in regular 
employment were 6034 (including 234 of the Audit & Accounts 
Division of the Department) and the non-Gazetted were 438,385 
(including 8607 of the Audit & Accoxants Division of the Deptt.) . 
In effect, the aggregate number of personnel was 6,62,087 ; 
4,35,578 departmental; 2,10,382 extra-Departmental; 7286 

indu ■’•trial workers; and B841 of the Audit Sc Accounting Division. 

3 . Employment of Scheduled Castes and Tribes ; The 
representation of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 

in the employment of the Posts & Telegraphs Department is given 
in the Table on the following page. 

Prom the above Table, it will be seen that in Class 
I the Scheduled Caste employees had a proportion of 2.70% 
as on March 31, 1975, and the Scheduled Tribes only 0.65%; 
in Class II, 4,6% and C.3%; in Class III, 12.8% and 3.2%; in 
Class IV (only sweepers) 87.6% and 4.3%. In the aggregate, 
however, amongst the total , regular' employees the Scheduled 
Caste formed 14.1% of the Scheduled Tribe 3.7% as compared to 
7.2% and 3.75% on March 31, 1974. It may be observed that in 
Class III Sc IV the representation of the Scheduled Caste' is 
not discouraging.- - 
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About 3000 officers s 2500 non^Gazetted and lOO Gazetted 

OffiGers have been retiring every yea^ the seventies; in 

comparison earlier the number of retirees i»ra.s much below^ 
actuallv the 'niimbsr'S retired were arouno. 200C* and 50 respective— 
ly for non-Gazatted and Gazetted officers in 1969-70, ■ 

4. Annual Pension Charges, of P & T Department 

, According to the pension rules, the, 'pensionary charges 
were Rs. 91-2 .million in 1975-76; Rs. 45. 16 and Rs-47.04 million 
for postal and joint departments, and telecommunication pensions 
as compared to R3.58.6 millions; Rs.52.5 milli’Qns in tne postal 
and other joint departments' and Rs.6«13 millions in the tele- 
communication departmen.t in 1973-74. The aggregate increase, 
in two years, works out at 50 per cent or^ more,i.e., 25^4 per 
annxm. Out of the 'net working expenses' represent a proportion 
of about 2-4% similar tO’What v^s ^in 1973-74 though it was lov/er 
at 2.03% in the Telecommuhication, Department notv^ithstanding 
the rigidity of proportion in the Postal and joint departments 
at; 2 .4%. : , • 

It is obvious that the Posts & Telegraphs Department 
have streamlined procedures to a certain measure, in regard to 
sanction and payment of pension. The Accountant General of the 
Department is authorised to grant ad hoc payment of pensions 
for a period of six months or more without waiting for the 
sanction by the proper authority. As regards the payment of 
the gratuity, it is laid do\'jn that it should be paid within 
a week's time of the date of retirement of the pensioner; these 
payments are to be effected either through the Accounts Officer 
or by t’'e Divisional Engineers in the different Divisions of 
the Department; and further it is not necessary aiways to make 
the rcmitbances through the post offices. To monitor the expe- 
ditious payment, quarterly reports are submitted in the Posts & 
Tel^sgraphs Departments to the P & T Board which looks immediately 
into the matter for sanction as well as payment of the pension 

the pensioners, it is provided. .that the payments can even be 


tecnit-ted ■ through money "or aars i£ tlia ■ amount upto "Rs . IQO/- on 
t'*"y '5 dry of every .in.on.th. - 

5'."'' ' ■ ''''' Hbth Panslons sanction of .Pensioners : Number of 

Post Offices as'’dn 31.3.1575 was 1,17,222 : 11,509 in urban 
areas- and 1,05, 713 in rural areas'." On an average giving one 
post office for 27. 3 rsq. kilometres of area in the country; 
the best ■service is in Delhi Union Territory with . one post 
office for 3.3 Sq. Kilomotres of area, followed by Kerala 9.24 
Sq,. Kilometres and Tamil Nadu' 11.87 sq. kilometres and 14.62 sq. 
kilometres , in ..West Bengal . Thus, it is dear that the Posts & 
.Telegraphs Depat tment, has a built-in-system of . of flees almost 
in all the urban areas and about more than one 'post office for 
every six villages. This, affords to the department an advantage- .. 
in respect of making the payments in re-gard to salaries as also 
pensions to the current employees as well as the retired 
irrespective of their income and s'tatus strata. 

Notwithstanding the above, the system of. payment of 
.pensions in the . departiTont takes two different courses, in respect 
of t he ■ emplpyeas of the. department. The Acco'un tan t General, 

Posts,. S£ Telegraphs, arranges the . payment through the post .off ices; 
thereby, on : a, working da'/ pensioner: visits wi'th conf idence the 
allotted post office, to get the disbursement of the due pension 
that v-ary day. . In case of the employees of the Telecomm'unica- 
tion department (which covers telegraphs, v/irelcss, tele- 
communications and others) , the payment of pension is through 
the departmental office (s) where the employee retired, this 
facilitates the payment to the retirees in 'good time' and 'with 
.convenience' because the case dealing personnel a.lso have Known , 
the, pensioner and have familiarity about them and .the question 
of ilentity .and other things do not ari.s.e., 

S*' Retirees : The facility of the aforesaid two systems of 
of payment- are h.owever, not a'vai.lable to the most' of retirees of 
• ' the- 'Other departments. Most of them have -to depend on the system 
followed differently by different .Trsasuri os' where the payments 
ar'e' received_ by the visiting retirees after a long ordeal of 
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Simplification of procedures with a view to eliminating 
delays in the payment of superannuation pension and death- 
cum-Petirement gratuity ~ ■ A . brief accoun t of salient changes 
(Ministry of Finance 'O.Mi Md.'F. 11 (3) -EV (7-r)'/76 of Feb. 28, 1976) 


The question of simplifying and expediting the procedures 
for the sanctioning and grant of pension to Central: Government 
employees has been under Government's consideration. The 
President is pleased' to decide that the following modifications 
in the CCS (Pension) Rules, 1972> * and other relevant orders 
will come into effect from 1st mrch, 1976, that is, in respect 
of persons retiring on or after 29th February, 1976. 


2. The payment of superannuation pensions shoiild in all 
cases commence on the first of the month in which they are due, 
t.his purpose. Heads of Offices and others responsible for 
or connected with pension cases, including those responsible for 
issuing pension payment orders, will be required to observe the 
following time— schedule tor the various processes leading to the 
authorisation and'payment of pension and gratuity. The Govern- 
ment's intention is that while the preliminary and preparatory 
work should be commenced sufficiently in advance and adequate 
timc; allov/ed for t:ie var.: ous stages and processes of wor’’^, 
these should not be allowed to be unduly prolonged or to become 
interminable; to obviate this, firm cut-off dates are prescribed 
for each stage sucn that when a cut-off is reached the- work will 

:theh: ;ne|e;saarilyiproceed:ito-'(the nextystage.' 



/of the. Govt, 


Preparing the pension papers v;ill initiate the pension 
before the date of retirement of the 
Government servant, essentially that of assembling the 
information necessary for working out the qua lif vino 
service (or, at a later date, the calculation of average 
emoluments). Any gaps, deficiencies and imperfections in 
the service book/records, every effort -should be made 

This, process should be 

months to Jdv?nc? not later than 8 

V. retireE^nt/ servant 

/v|;^Spspeeip.jye;pgf;;::t|ie;:;;:^gpee:pQfyp53jf:@cti:(^ 




(ii) : The aveJ^age emolument.s-- '.will be .determined -^ith reference 

' . to, .eniblument s drawn during the last 10 coniplete months 

(and not, 6 . months as vas the practice heretofore) . (While 
^ pe.riod to be taken for , average calculations has been 
; , reduced, the,, other provisions of Rule, 34 ^ of the CCS 
(Pension) Ruies/ 1972 ,will continue to apply' mutatis - 
’ ,' routandis ) ♦ . 

(iii) The process of determining the qua lifying service and 
the average emoluments and the admi— ssible pension 
and gratuity should be positively completed v/i thin a 
period of 2 months, and the pension papers should be 
■ ■■ sent to the office responsible for issuing the .pension 
. payment' order not later than 6 months before the date of 
retirement . , ■ ^ 

(iv) In those cases in which the retirement of a Government 
, servant takes place earlier than the normal c3ate of 

, ccmpulsory, retirement either in pursuance of the provi- 
sions of FR, 56(jj or (k) (and the corresponding provisions 
in the CCS (Pension) Rules, 1972) , or because of the 
deemed retirement in term.s of Rule 37 of the CCS (Pension) 
Rules, 1972 on the grounds of permanent absorption in a 
,, public sector, underta'king/autonomous body, the nature 
'of retirement .,woul,d,preclude advance action in regard 
to the pension case, r In ' such'' cape to the pension 
case would have to be processed’ very expeditiously/ and 
■ instructions in f iuLs, , regard will be issued separately. 

( v) Administrative sanction to pension and the concept of 
approved service : The determination of pension will 
hereafter be merely a matter of calculation in accordance 
with the rules, and the pension papers need not be 
submitted to the I-,ea^ -cf. .the Department or the Appointing 
Authority. 

(vi) Steps shall be taken by the Head of Office to authorize 
the payment of provisional pension and gratuity by the 
first of the month in which it is due in case the pension 
papers have been sent late. For this purpose, such 
information as is available in the official records may be 
used, and further, the Heid of Office should ask the 
retiring Government servant for a simple statement giving 
his total length of service (from the date of joining 
duty to the date of retirement indicating the^rperiod 
of breaks, if any) , and also the emoluments during the 
last ten months of service. The retiring Government 
servant may also be asked to certify that the facts 
stated by him are correct to the best of his knowledge 
and belief- If complete, information in regard to the 
emoluments drawn during, the last ten months is not 
available either with the Head of Office or with the 
Government servant, the emoluments last drawn should be 
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(vii) 


(vili) 


(ix) 


taken' provisionally as average 'emolnments^ .. The Head of 
Off ice Shall sa'nction '100% of 'the pension calculated with 
ref erenc'e to the inf ormatioh ": so obtained, as a provisional 
pension. The death-cunv-retirement gratuity should 
similarly be determined. The provisional pension and 
gratuity will be drawn and disbursed by the- Head of Office 
in respect of non-gasetted Government servants. 

In raspect-of gazetted Government servants Anticipatory 
Pension Payment Order can be issued, if the final pension 
payment order has not been issued by the Accounts Officer 
one month before the retirement date. . 


Provisional Pension to become final after six months : 

The provisional pension is not intended to be continued 
beyond a period of six months from the date of retirement 
If the office responsible for issuing the Pension Payment 
Order has not finalised the pension case by, that time, 
the provisional pension shall be deemed to have become 
final and it will be obligatory for the Office concerned 
to issue the final Pension Payment Order for the amount 
of pension and gratuity already calculated on a provi- 
sional basis; and the deduction made frcm the gratuity 
shall also be released. ' 



Dues other than those pertaining to Government accommo - 
dation . s In respect of other Government dues steps, any 
further probing of records for recoveries due shall cover 
only a limited period that is not more, than two years 
bef ore the -bite bf retirement. ' ' 
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Appendix IX 

S\ibject Scnerae for payment of pensions by Public Sector Banks - 
A brief accoijnt of - salient features (Ministry of 
- ^ ' ' Finance O.M. K o.F .10 (23) ~'b(TR) / 76 cfated the 11t h 

June, 1976 . 


1. The existing system of disbursement of pensions to Central 

Government civil pensioners provides for personal appearance of 
the ; pensioner at the Treasury'- for receiving pension unless he 
arranges to collect it through an authorised agent or a schedu- 
led bank. It has been observed that the groiiring volume of 
pension payments 'of centralisation of the payment t\/ork in 
treasuries has contributed to delays in disbursal of pensions 
causing ; hardship to pensioners.' After consultation with the 
Comptroller and Auditor Genera^f India and the Reserve ba.nj: or 
India that -the services of Public sector Banks (State Bank of 
India, and its subsidiaries and the Nationalised I^nks) , .should 
be utilised in arranging payment of Central pensions. Pensions 
will be paid through PSBs by credit -to the pensioner's Savings 
Curr -it account at the I .. 3 branch selected by him. Payraan-ts v/ill 
be credited to the pensioner's account on the first working day 
'of ■tha..fo,llcK';ing month' exceptionally, if for any reason- such 
as rush of work on that cfey, the payraent of .-.iny pension is 
delated. It must be ensured that it vrill be paid as soon as 
■ppssible thereafter/ and, ,in any case, before the 7th of the 
month succeeding the month for v^hich the pension is due. No 
bills will be required to be submitted f or this purpose. Every 
pensioner availing of this, facility will open Savings/Curront 
account in his name, unless he is already having one. Further, 
the ' pensions wi.ll n.ot be paid in cash or,. through, a ‘‘joint" 
or an "either or survivor."'- aGcount,; - : 


2,, The scheme covers all civil pensioners (including family 
pensioners ' and commutation paymen-ts to the pensioners) of the 
Central Government, including all-India Se.r-''ico Ofiiuci-s v.io 
retire/retired'' from a post unde,r .the- Central Governmen-t. However, 
this excludes Defence, Railways and. P &T civil pensioners would 
not be covered, for the present but , incl-ades later extensions to 
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tliG pGnsionors of Uiiion Tonritoiry A<3niinistr'3tion (Dslni/Cha-ndigGrli, 
Anc3aman and Nicobar Islands, 'Dadra N.agar Haveli. and Laksbadweep) 
and this has also been made effective from November 1/ 1976. To 
Starr with the scheme V7as introduced from 1st July, 19/6 in 
Delhi/New Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta,. Hyderabad, Bangalore 
and Lucknow. It would be extended to other centres in due 
course; and actually it has now been extended frcm November 1, 
1976 for Central Government Pensioners to the States of Gujarat, 
Haryana, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal.^ 

The existing Central civil pensioners who are drawing 
their pension from treasuries at the aforesaid places were an 
option to continue to draw their pension from the treasury or 
to drav/ pension frcm any PSB^ branch at the specified places. 
Employees retiring on or after 1st July, 1976 or Ist November, 
1976 will likex'.risa have the choice to draw their pension from a 
treasury or a PSB branch at the specified place. 

3. The detailed procedure tobe followed for transfer of 

pension payment work to PSBs and accounting of pension payments 

mder the Scheme is ottlined in the O.M. under reference ; 

briefly, the records of the Treasury PSB’ s v/ill be made straight 

follcwing the application for tlie ' option ' by the pensioner in 

regard to transfer of PPOB to the PSBS.' Personal identification 

(as regards signatures, photographs etc.) will be only for first 

payment of pension at a PSB branch. No bills V7ill be required 
- ^ .... 263. . 

1/ The banks selected for each state are. Bank of Maharashtra, 
Bank of India, Dena Bank and Union Bank of India, for Mahra- 
shtra; state Bank of Mysore, Canara Bank, Syndicate Bank, 

Union Bank of India and Indian 'Bank for Karnataka> Punjab 
National Bank, Allahabad Bank, Central Bank of India, Union 
Bank of India and Bank of Baroda for Uttar Pradesh; Punjab 
National Bank, Cantral Bank of India, Syndicate Bank, Bank 
of India and Union, :tenk of India for Gujarat; State Bank of 
Travancore, Canara Bank, . Syndicate Bank, UnionBank of India 
and Central Bank of India for Kerala; United Bank of India, 
United Commercial Bank, Central Bank of India, Allahabad Bank 
and Bank of India for West Bengal; Punjab National Bank, 
Central Bank of India., United Commercial i^nk for Union 
Territory of Chandigarh. .- 
^ PSB - Public Sector Book Branch. 
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to be submitted by the pensioners f or drawing their pension 
through a ?SB, the payment of pension after deduction' of tax 
(vide paragraph 8 „4 below) will be made . by the PSB by credit 
to ■"Savings/Current Account of the pensioner. Every payment will 
be 'entered on the both halves of the EPO and authenticated by 
the authorised officer of the Paying Branch. The pa'ying branch 
will be responsible for deduction of income-tax at source from 
the pension payments in accordance with the rates prescribed 
from time to time. In cases of pensioners from whose pension 
income-tax has been so deducted, the paying branch will issue, 
in April each year, a certificate of tax .deducted in the form 
prescribed in the Income-tax Rules. 

4 . ^ CERTIFICATES TO BE SUBMITTED BY THE PSRSI ONERS 

Pensioners would be required to submit a life certificate 
once a year in the month of November and a certificate of non- 
employment under Central or a State Government or a Government 
Undertaking or a Corporation or an autonomous body or a Local 
Fund once every six months (May and Novemb ,-r). Officers of 
Reserve ILink and other PSBs are authorised to give life certifi- 
cates for pension payment .under the SchePfte. In the case of 
family pensions, certificate of remarriaga/non-marriaga is 
required to be furnished by the recipient once in six months, 
i.e., in Hay and November. 

Central service Class I Off icers are also required to ; 
furnish a declaration about acceptance/non-acceptance of 
commercial eiTiplo;imi3nt within two years from the date of retire- 
ment. They are also required to furnish declaration about 
acceptance/non-acceptanca of any employment under any Government 
outside India. Such declarations should also be obtained every 
six months (May and November) . Where such employment has been 
accepted without obtaining Government's approval, the paying 
branch will seek Government orders through the Treasury before 
raalcing fur.thar pension payments. 

4-A. The PPOs issued by the Accountant General indicate the 
entitlement in respect of family pension to the widow/husland 
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consequent on the death of .pensioner. ' The Treasury Officers are 
authorised to coraraenco payment of family pension on receipt of 
death certificate of the pensioner and the application for grant 
of family pension to her/him in Form TR 40A (AnnexUre E) . A 
separate PPO is not issued for this: purpose by the Accountant 
■General. . 


4-b. In the. case of pensioners dr.awing Pheir pension through 
PSBs, pa.yment of family pension will be made only on specific 
authorisation by the concerned Treasury Officer. Consequently^ 
on receipt of intimation of death of the pensioner, the paying 
branch will obtain the death certificate and application for 
family pension in Form TR 4aa. ■ (Ahnexure E) and send them along 
with both the halves of the PPO specifically for payment of 
family pension and take stops for arranging payment thereof 
through the.PSB under intimation to. the Accountant General. 

5. Applications for transfer of pensions may fall under 
any of the following categories : 

(i) transfer frcm one branch to anoth.er of the same PSB 
at the same Centre; 


(ii) transfer frcm one place to another which may involve 

payment by the same PSB or another PSB or by a treasary. 

Requests coming under category (1) .may be entertained 
by t...e P.SiB. The Link .'^ranch of , the P.3.B. concerned will make 
necessary entries in the register prescribed (:\nnexure 'B') under 
intimation to the Treasury, ho requests ordinarily be entertain-^ 

ed for transfer of pension frcm one PSB to another PSB at the 
same station. 

In a case, falling under (ii) above, the paying branch 
will return both halves of the PPO of the pensioner to the 
Treasury Officer through its link branch, indicating the month 
upto which the payment has been-. made to, the pensioner. On 
receipt, the. Treasury Officer x^ill take necessary action for 
payment gf the pension at the branch of the P.s.B. or the , 

treasury as per pensioner ’ s request in terms of these orders or 
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not; ordinarily 'be perinitted. - 

6. Ivdenever relief/ad hoc relief to' pensioners is sanctioned 
by Government, the Accountant General on receipt of orders 
issues a general authority to the Treasury Officers within his 
jurisdiction for arranging payment. On receipt of such instrir:- 
tions, the Treasury Officer will recall the PPOs from the PSBs 
in a phased manner and on their receipt endorse on the PPOs the 
revised' admissible amount of temporary increase and the date from 
which the increase is payable and return them to the paying 
branches of the PSBs through their link branches. The paying 
branch will make payment on the revised basis only on receipt 

of specific authorisation in this regard from the Treasury 
Officer. 

7. The Public Sector Banks have to indemnify the Government 
against any wrong or over payment to pensioners and execute 
necessary indemnity bond being prescribed for the purpose. To 
safeguard their own interests, the PSBs will obtain an under- 
taking from the pensioner that, excess payment credited to the 
accounts of the pensioners can be recovered by the tank. The 
accounts, records and registers maintained in the branches of 
the PSBs malcing pension payments and also in the link branch 
shall be open to audit by the Comptroller and Auditor Genera], 
of India or any person appointed by him in this behalf. With 
the introduction of this new Scheme, the present restricted 
facility for collecting pensions through the banks on the 
presentation of bills to the treasuries will beccme linnecessary 
and will be withdrawn in stages as and when the nev/ scheme is 
introduced at any branch of a PSB. 
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Appendix X 


Brief SumnB.ry of the pa-wuent of Pen sion s to-- Ra ys 
Civil Pen;^oners through Post Off ices 

Subject : Disbur semen t*of pension , to railway, pensioners through 
Post Off ices ' (vide Ministry' of Railways - Railv/ay 
' ■ Bodrd-.-O.M„ No.75 AGII/20/1 of July, 1976. 


Under the eKisting system, the disbursement -..of pension 
to Railway pensioners is mostly being done by the Treasuries. 
It has been observed that the growing volume of payment has 
contribvited to. delays in disbursement 'of pension causing avoid- 
able hardship to pensioners. In this context, a Scheme for 
disburseraent of pension to ra i 3. vny- pensioners through Post 
Offices has been under the consideration of the Government for 
some time. Such a scheme may make for the convenience of 
pensioners in other vjays also. The Scheme has since been 
finalised in consultation with '-the Ministry of Finance,. P&T 
Board, Department of Personnel & AcSministrative . Ref orms and 
the Comptroller & ‘\udi tor- General of .India and was introduced 
with effect froa 1st August, 1976. (A copy of- the Scheme is 
enclosed for your information and guic3ance) 

. 2.' The salient featur.is of the Scherao are as under : 


(i) The- amount of pension v/ill be. credited automatical3.y to 
the Post Office Savings fenk Account of the retired 
employee on the first working day of every month. A 
. ' -separate seriesof Post Office Savings fenk Account will 

be operated for this purpose; ■ , h 

(ii) No bill; is required to be presented every month by the 
pensioner for his pension: 

(iii) The pensioner will be required to apply for the opening 
of a Savings Bank Acco-unt (Pension) in the particular 
Post Office in which he wants to draw his pension; he will 
also have to give an undertaking that excess payments on 
account of pension cre,di*.ted to his Savings Bank Account 
vrccover ed; by-'. 'the-'P 'S. T ' -Department, 1: 


*(a) Disbur semen t of pension- through Post Offices is an addition- 
al facility. Existing railvray pensioners as also railway 
employees who retirefrom service hereafter will continue 
to have. the option of Rawing their pension from the 
’ Treasuries as per existing, procedure. 

(b) A_pensioner who has opted for this Scheme is free to revoke 
his op-tion to draw his- pension from a Treasury by giving a 
'GUI tabic notice to, -the particular Post Office from where he 
has, been drawing h.l s pension, . , , 



(iv) A pensionar has to appear in person before the Postmaster 
concerned before the first credit of pension underthis 
Scheme. 

(v) All railway employees who retire from service hereafter 
may opt for payment of peaision through Post Off ices 
instead of through Treasuries. 

(vi) lExistingrailway pensioners, who are drawing pension 

through the Treasuries (or through the Railways at 
Calcutta) may also opt to draw the pension through Post 
Offices under' this Schene. ' 

3. To begin with Scheme will be introduced at the following 
fifteen places ; 

Mew Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Gorakhpur, Hyderabad/ 
Secunderabad, Gauliati/Pandu, Lucknow, Varanasi, Jamalpur, 
Chittaranjan, Kharagpur, Ajmer, Nagpur and Tiruchirapalli. 

4. Dea th~cum- Retirement Gratuity ; Payment of D.G.R.G. will 
continue to be made by the Railways as hitherto. 

5. Family Pension : The Scheme is applicable to family 
pensions also in the event of death of the pensioner. 

Receipt of Family pension : The amount of family pension 
payable to the widow/v;i dower of the deceased pensioner 
is given in the Pension Payment Order. VJhen he/ she 
becones entitled to receive family pension, the Head 
Post Office will on receipt of : 

- death certificate of the pensioner, 

- application for grant of family pension, 

- application for opening of a Savings Bank Account in 

the name of widovc/wi^twer for this purpose with an 
undertaking for recovery by the P&T Department any 
■excess credit to widovr/widox^rer ' s account as par 
Annexure ^ ’ 

- A copy of her/his photograph 

authorise the concerned Post Office to start paying family 
pension to the widow/v;i dower as mentioned in the PPO. 

6. Commutation of pension :-Tho commuted value of p-ensions 
may' also bo drawn through .the Post Office tliroxjgh which pension 
is being drawn. 

7. Procedure in respect of raising of debts - The Director 
of Accounts ^Postal) will raise debits against 'the F.A.&C.A.O. 
of the Rail'way concerned for the payment of pension made by the 



Post Offices mder .his jurisdiction. . The- particulars of the 

concerned Directors ■ of Accounts (Postal) ,^ih the 15 /places where 

the rche-ne will be operated,, are contain od as below ; 

in Hyderabad GPO, • 23 Post Offices; in Hyderabad 
H.O.; in secun.derabad- H.G. ; . 46;:.:- in’ traiTHlpur, .2, in Delhi 
c ■D 0. ' 61; iTi Indraprastha H.O,, .8; in Krishan . Nagar 
■ ■ H.o”., 24 ;.^in New Delhi, H.Q. ' 43; in 'Parliarnent Street, H.O. 

54; Ramesh Nagar, H. O. ; , Saroj ini IJagar H.O., 45, -Nagpur ^ 
S?0,37; Nagpur 'City H.O. , 18; Borntay GPO, j- 3; Bornoay GPO, 
Kalvadevi H.O. ,2; Mandui H.O. , 4; Bomisy Central H.O.,19; 
Mahim H.O., 18; Chinchbinder H.O. 17; Dadar H.O.,^18; 
Chinchbunder H.0.,17; ‘ite.cfe.i H.O. ,28; Pabeshv/ar H.O. ,31, 
Borivli H.O., 21; Girgaon H.O. ,5; Gauhauti H. 0. , 40;A jmer 
H.O. ,33; Tiruchirapalli H.O. 36;^ Chetpet H.O. 85; 

'■ St.Thoraas Mt.Headqmrters, '29; T. Nagar H.O. , 13;Thyagaraj 
Nagar H.O. ,50; Gorakhpur H.O. ,30; _ Lucknow Chowk H.0.,42; 
Lucknov/ G. P.0.,44; Varanasi H.0.,53; Alipur H.O. ,23, 
Calcutta G.P.0.,23; Park Street, H. 0.24; mra Bazar H.O., 

^ Calcutta ’19; Bela -ghat H.O. Calcutta "13; Co'ssipura K. 0. . 
Calcutta 12; Tolly Gunj,H.O. Calcutta- 33; Howrah 1, 
Kharagpur I, Chittaranjan 1. 

8. ' In the Class III and Class IV categori-es of staff there 

will be some employees w'ho vjill not be fully literate. It will 
have to be' ensured through the Officers and VJelfare Inspectors 
of the Personnel Department and the Officers and senior Subordi- 
nates of ' the Departments concerned that the. Scheme has been 
explained to all such staff and understood by them, particular 
attention, being paid to or-.-iployees .in Cla s IV category. The 
employees should be given necessary assistance in filling up 
of the forms correctly by the -Welfare Inspectors and Senior 
Subordinates of the Deoartments concerned. 


The Rail'^^y Administration should devise a suitable 
system to make sure that the work in this respect proceeds along 
correct lines fresa the start and that the work does not fall into 



arrears either in respect of -preparation, of p -on si on documents 
or in the matter of security and'-acceptance of debits, to ;be 
received fron the Directors of Accomts (Postal) Beard attach 
the utmost importance : to both these aspects. 


9. The personal identification:' of the, pensioner will- b 

responsibility of - the , -Post Masher 'pf, the .'Post, Off ice -where 


pension is to be paid. The identification will have to be done 
in-' accotdance- with the procedxore laid^. down . Tjndar Rule 356 of the 
Central .Tr-ea-sury '-Rules:,. 

10. Relief to Pensioners : Vihenaver relief/ad hoc. relief to 
pensioners is sciHCtioned by Government/ the Ministry of Railways 
would convey the same to all the Directors of. Accounts (Postal) 
for enabling them to. instruct the Head Post Off ices, concerned 
■to take necessary action for recording the necessary entries 

in the PPOs -at their and. Action would simultaneously be initi- 
ated by the Head Post Office for in striic ting- the Post Offices 
■under its jurisdiction for incorporating the necessary entries 
in the P.P.O. which is in the custody of the ■Post Offices concer- 
ned. Thereafter the revised pension amount inclusive of the 
reliefs would be credited to the Savings Bank Account along with 
arrears. If any, on this account as per procedure already laid 
down under the Scheme. 

11. Income Tax deductions - Income, Tax will be deduced by the 
Post Office wherever •necessary from the monthly pension. The total 
amoun.t cf income tax to be deducted v/ill be calculated by the 
Head Post Office and intimated to the Post Office concerned. 
Deductions v/ill be made in monthly instalments. The gross amount 
of the pension will be credited to the pensioner's account and 
sim.ulfaneously a debit entry of inc erne tax deductions will be 
made. At the close of the financia.1 yv^ar the Head Post Master 
^•^ill furnish a certificate in form at Annexure VI to the pensio- 
ner showing the gross amount of pension payable in the year and 
the total -amount of deduction made on account of income -tax. 

12. Arrears of pension on death'.: Pension can be dra-wn for the 
day of the pensioner's death. When a pensioner dies, the rightful 
claimant of the balance lying at the pensioner's Savings. Bank 
aGco-unt will have to furnish a death certificate to the Postmaster 
concerned, on receipt of which the Postmaster would work out any 

arrears due to the deceased or over payments, if any, made to him. 
The Post Master concerned will immediately take action for recov- 
ery/adjustment of the overpayments in accordance vrith the rules 
of Post Office Savings Bank Acco\ints (Pension) . For paying of any 
arrears to the heir of the deceased pensioner, the Postmaster will 
seek instruction of the pension "'sanctioning authority through 
the 'Head Po-st Office and Director of Accounts (Postal) . 
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Appendix XI 


Characteri stics of some of . ■ In flation -proof 

Pension Plans fo l lowed in the U.S, _\^_ 

The upv/ard movement in prices over the last quarter 
century has focussed attention on the need for protecting the 
purchasing power of ' retirement benefits and has led to , the 
establishment of pension plans (relatively few in number, 
as yet) which undertake to provide .oenefits that vary int?er— 
sely with changes in the purchasing pov/er of the dollar. ■ 

Cost of living Plans : The most direct - and responsive 
method of adjusting retirement benefits, to changes in .the 
price level, is to stipulate in the plan that benefits v^i 11 be 
modified .in accordance with a prescribed procedure to reflect 
variations in a specified index of prices. Plans established 
thus far have designated the Consumer Price Index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as the measuring rod; but interest 
has been axo.ressed in the construction of a more specialized 
index which would 'show changes in the price of items, making 
up the budget of retired persons. 


Tho simplest arrancjoraent. of. this 'type \indertakes tO' 
adjust the benefits of retired persons, originally computed on 
.the basis of final average pagp to reflect changes in the' price 
level that occur xfber date of retirement. The procedure tends 
to be rather comalicated, involving either upward or dov-;nx%'ard 
adjustnent in benefits vjhenever the average level of prices 
over a specified period of time, such as, twenty-four months, 
deviates from the base price level more than a stipulated 
percentage. For example, tlio plan may call for an increase 
in benefits when the average level of prices for the designa- 


ted period exceeds 105 per cent of the base period price, with 



A more compl 


cost-of-living- plan has -been dovis 
!‘ price level that occur , .-after the 
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crediting of each unit of benefit. .The adjustment takes place 
only at: retirement, but with respect to each mit of benefit it 
refleets the actual changetn prices that has taken place since 
the benefit was earned. There is usually a limit on the. percen- 
tage adjustment of each year of the intervening period. After 
retirement, adjustments follow a procedure similar to that 
described above. , _ 

Those plans can ;be undor-vritten by a life insurance 
company or administered through a trust fund. The employer 
absorbs the cost of upx'^ard adjustments in benefits and recei- 
ves, credit against current contributions for down v./ard adjust- 
ments. If the plan is administered, through a trust fund, a 
substantial portion of thO' f und is usually invested in equities 
in order to hedge the employer's risk of having to pay higher 
benefits than anticipated. The assumption is that over .a long 
period of time increases in the price level will tend to be 
matched by increases in the market value of equity investments. 

Apart from the .provision for adjusting benefits, these 
plans tend to con form to the conventional approach. Eraployee 
rights are determined according to the principles discussed 
above, and the employer protects his interest in the arinner 
described in ,a later section of this chapter. 


Equity Annuity Plans : A loss direct method of adjust- 
ing retireraont benefits to ;prico level changes and one that 
has been the subjects of rauch discussion and controversy is the 
so-called "equity annuity" plan The theory underlying this 
plan is that over an extended period of time, fluctuations i.n 
the market value of a representative group of common stocks 
and the other equity invosti'aents v/ill tend to conform rather 
faithfully to ch.3ingc3 in the cons-umer price level. Hence, it 
is postulated, if all the. funds, contributed under one segment 


of a firm's employee retirement program were to be invested 
and reinvested in equities, and benefits under that portion 

^ This plan is perhaps more.- widely known as the "vari.able 
annuity" .arrangement, but., inasmuch .as the "cost of living" 
pension plan also contemplates and 'an annuity of variable 
va.' ae, it seerns preferal)le to the second approach as the,, , 
" O''.. tv a rai ui t,'^r 
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■ of the^ program, were relate i to the current market of the 

portfolio, .the total benefits rmder ^ •' including 

. ir-' n of dollars - should tend to 

those e>cp.resscs^i J-n ci , ^ 

be correlated with price level fluctuations over a reasonably 

long period of time. Moreover, the participants, not the 

1 T V- -p - cOr inhorGnt' in tho .vs 3 ria bio , portion 

employer, vjoula boar aie. r 

of the program^ 

an equity annuity plan could be operated as 

the sole component of a firm's retireraent, program, but the ^ 
prospects for stabilizing the purchasing power of the retirement 
benefits are much more .promising if such a plan is combined in 
reasonable proportions v.?ith a pension plan that provides a 
fixed dollar income. Experience has shown that the market value 
of a common stock portfolio, can deviate sharply and for consi- 
derable periods of time fron the trend of prices. In other 
v;ords, common stock prices are far more volatile than the 
consumer Price Index. These fluctuations need to be counter- 
balanced by benefits which vary with neither common stock prices 
nor the prices of consumer products. 


An equity anriity pian rn~i.y operate on either a defined 
contribution or - contradictory as it may seem - defined benefit 
basis. The following description assumes a defined contribu- 
tion arrancMaont and relates only to the equity annuity compo- 
nent of the over-all retirement plan. Modifications necessi- 
tated by the defined benefit approach will bo indicated later. 

All contributions under the plan, whoth-er they originated 
with the .employer or the participants, are invested in equities 
and credited to tn.j participants in the form of "accumulation 






units." The accuraulatim unit is assigned, at the inception o: 
the plan, in arbitrai'y value such as $510,. this value being 
used to dotominc the number of accumulation units to be ■ 
credited to the participants out. of the initial, contributions 
Thereafter, the units .aro revalued at intervals to reflect 
•|bp:!:||:g!;|;is§|30y!Tia.;rk|b’eyilhg:|3pf 7^# 
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lation unit is detemined by dividing tho, market value of the 
asset': underlying the acctJmulatiai uJnits by the aggregate 
nurnber of units. Dividends and other investment income are 
usually allocated p.er'iodically to the participants in the form 
of additional accumulation units, although they may simply 
be reinvested without ailooation and permitted to increase 
the value of each existing accumulation unit. Capital appre- 
ciation or depreciation is always reflected in the value of 
the accumulation units, rather than in the number of units.- 
In other v/ords, both ro-alized and unrealized g-ains and losses 
are reflected for individual participants through an incroase 
or decrease in the value of their accumulatim ixnits. All 
contributions after the f irst are. invested in accuraulation 
units at their then market value. 

V-ihen a member of the plan reaches retir ament, the accumu- 
lation units standing to his credit are <exchangad for "annuity 
units"! The la umber of annuity units that will be acquired by 
the P'.e-sionor depends upon the. assumptions as to mortality, 
investi'nont earning, and possibly exp-enses, and upon the market 
value of the assets underl3/ing the annuity units. In essence, 
the number of annuity uinits is determined by .dividing tho dollar 
value of the accumulation units by the present value of a life 
annuity at the participant's attained are in an amount equal to 
tho current value of one annuity unit,- adjusted for monthly 
payments. Whereas, tho number of accui’nulaticn •units of a 
particul.ir omployeo increases with each paynient into the fund 
and each allocation of investment earnings, the number of annuity 
units remains constant throughout tho liquidation period. Tne 
units are revalued each year, how-evor, tho value at each 
valuation date reflecting the current rtiark.et price of the 
assets in the fund and the, raorta.lity, .ii-ivestment, and expense 
(if an insured plan) exp-.jrionco of the arocodiiig 
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year**'"' The dollar income payable to the pensioner each month : 

is arrived at by nultiplying the "ri umber of annuity units by the 
current value of each unit., - or iicuidacion - 

period, the higher the market price of the common stock and other 
assets and the'greater the rate of earnings, the greater v/ill 
be the dollar income of the pensioner. During the accumulaticri 
stage, however, it is to the .advantage of the participant for 
stock prices to be relatively low, since he will thus be aole to 
acquire a larger number of accumulation units for each contribu- 
tion made on his behalf. 

The foregoing mechanism can be adapted to a defined benefit 
type of plan by crediting the participants v/ith benefit units in 
accordance with a formula, rather than having the units determined 
by fixed contributiois . The plan specifies by means of a conven- 
tional formula the amount of' dollar benefits that will nominally 
be credited to a participant during a particular period of service 
and these dollar benefits are converted into benefit units by 
dividing the dollar value of one unit at the conversion date into 
the s'um of the dollar benefits. No distinction is made between 
accumule. tion units and annuity units. 

■ ' ■ . . .275. . , 


^ More precisely, the ''jalue of an annuity unit at the end of 
each fiscal year is obtained by dividing the current market 
value of the fund supporting the annuity units by the present 
value of the total nijraber of annuity -units^ expected to be paid 
over the future lifetime of all persons then receiving annuity- 
payments, in- accordance with the assumptions as to mortality, 
investment earnings, and expense rates for the future. 

The original and largest equity annuity plan is that opera- 
ted by the College Retirement Equiti. 3 S Fund, under a special act 
of the New York State Legislature, for participants in" college 
and uj.iiversity rotiremant plans un'ien'/ritten by the Teachars 
va::?;; Tnpnfancp^ ty . A:b'Sogi;ablbn . The ■ p Ian f unc t i oh s on a ; \ ; 

money purchase basis in conformity with the mechanism described 

i^p i given • the ■ ootion 'nT- i''"' 

contribu- 
tions to. the plan in respect of his participation. The great 

leave chosen to allocate 50 -per cent of contributions to that 
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THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

INDRAPRASTHA ESTATE, RING ROAD, NEW DELHI-110002 

5r5TTO?T 

snrfo #0 Pot 
qf f??5ft-Uooo^ 

PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT PENSIONERS IN DELHI 


I Demographic Daia/Background Data 
SirtTT 

1. Name of the Pensioner: 

qn' qTJT 

2. Sex Female 

f?rrr ^ 


3. Marital Status : Single Married Widow Separated Divorced 

%Tfe ?rfeTff5f few 

4. Age/Date of Birth : 

5. Place of Birth : — 

!3rOT-^R 

6. Address : — 

'TQT 


7. Religion : — — — ^ — — 

Spf: 

8. Do you beiong to scheduled caste or scheduled tribe ? 

^TT % I ? 

Scheduled Caste Scheduled Tribe Not Applicable 


9. Education : 

3T>ir?rr 


Illiterate 


Intermediate 






Primary 


B. A./B. Sc. etc. 


STT^rfrr^ 


;CrfT^ 


Middle 


Post-Graduates 


TrTSJrf’i^ 




Matric/High School 


Tech. /Professional 


SltfTOT 





10. Employment History : 


S. No. 

Designation 

qf? 

Oeptt. 

Date of 
Joining 

€r 

%F«r 

Date of 
Leaving 

fef«r 

Pay & 
Grade 

%5r!T 

Satisfaction 
j fe 

Satisfied 

1 

Somewhat 
Satisfied 
?frfT ^ 

Dis- 

satisfied 

1 






i 

! 


2 



■ 'i 

■ j 



! 


3 



. 






: 4 : , 


















6 









7 









8 









9 









10 










2 




II. Information Related to Pension : 

^ faFTT 

11. Do you know the rules etc. for sanction of pension ? 
^TFT % %5rir mf? % | ? 


Yes No 

It 


12. Did not prepare in advance to get the sanction of the Pension in time ? 
fjiT srrq' % ii>5i?r % fircr ^ spl «fr ? 


Yes No 

it ffit 


12.1. If yes, how many months in advance did you prepare ? 
ft, eft irit% w «fr ? 


13. When did you first appiy for sanction of your pension ? 
sTTfr^ 'ti^t w ^ ? 


1 4. When was your pension sanctioned ? 

sriT €r ^gifT ^ ft ? 


15. Did you have any difficulty in getting the sanction of pension ? 
^51^ !iN?FT if stmt ?tt 4?f5frrt eft fj|r |t ? 

Yes No 

ft Jiff 

15.1. If yes, could you please specify your difficulties ? 

mx ft, it mq^ qqr-qiTT qjfefTfqt ft ? 


16, Were any objections raised by A. G. C .R. or the Accounting authority before sanctioning the 
pension ? 

% q'lW 3ft. ^ft. $Tn:. iri ?ft ?rff ft ? 

Yes No 

IT 

16.1. if yes, please elucidate ? 

?rrR |r, eft ?^i5r ? 


17, Did you get your pension sanctioned within three months of retirement ? 
feript % eftq- iT|t% % ^1=^' WT ?rmt ?rT'TSFt fira »Tf ? 

Yes No 

ft ?T|f 


17.1. If no, for how much period you had to wait ? 

WR fTft, eft ?!W^ift ?fef3rR ^?TT tTf T ? 

1. Four to six months 

2. Six months to one year. 

3. One year and above 


? irft% 

*Tft^ I: 

%. ?rT5r ^ 


18. What were the causes of delay ? Were they due to 

?5r ^ ^ ^vi'?TT ? 


1. 

Loss of Records/Incompiete Records 

?. feiit trq/?r^ 

2. 

Attitude on part of dealing staff 

qft gsri % 

3. 

Rules and procedures 


4. 

Departmental 

Y, %ITTl!r 

5. 

Treasury 

K. ?3Rt ^3r| % 

6. 

Employees own lapses 

%, # ir^ % 

7. 

D CR G’ ob stru ctio n 

vs. fc5 q^ femts ¥=5551 % q 

8. 

Any others 



19. How much monthly pension are you receiving ? 
?rm't ftseT^t ftefepr | ? 



Total Rs. 


Amount of Pension Rs. 

^ ^rftr ¥iq t 


D. A. Rs. 

Tpif w €r ^ir ¥rq t 



20. At what periodicity do you collect your pension ? 
mj %% | ? 


Monthly Bimonthly Quarterly Half yearly Other 

21. Are you facing any difficulty in collecting your pension ? 

Yes No 

It gff 

21.1. If yes, specify the nature of difficulties ? 

!Pn; IT, gt wt ig fewigf % g ggr | ? 


22. Do you find your pension amount adequate to your needs ? 
simt ^gg ^fgg't g^^g % ggf^g gt^jg i^g't | ? 

Yes No 

ft gf 

22.1. If insufficient, how are you supplementing the pension income ? Is it by any of the 
following sources : 

srgT gggfe |, gt | ? fiug gqwlr % ; 


1. Self earnings 

2. Economising on certain items 

3. Help from children/relatives 

4. Borrowing 

5. Any other source 


?. ?g4 I 

5 €=g gi: ggg I 
45^1 gr fo^Ttt % g?g 
V. ggR %% I 
K. ?rfg 


23. What is the proportion of your pension to the last pay drawn ? 

5IT'# ?rrfeTt %gg gitg gr ^5tg % ^ ^ fg^r gfr | ? 


24. What In your opinion should be the proportion of pension to the last average pay ? 
5ng% fggK ^ ^^rg srrfed ?ftgg %gg ^ g^g ^ ?gfng ^ grfitT ? 



5 


25. Do you know about commutation of pension ? 

?rrq'^ Jr wr stH^fr | ? 

Yes No 

ff 

25.1. Could you suggest the proportion to be adopted for commutation ? 

m ^ Jf ?r|qTcr Jr fT«rfPi:?r ? 


26. Did you earn the commuted pension ? 
^irr 5117 % 7>r5l:5iTr # ? 

Yes 

If 



27. In lieu of pension, would you prefer a Contributory Provident Fund Scheme ? 
771 5rr7 ^■?sfr7 # 5fsT-7r7^ 7fr?7 ? 

Yes No 

IT Tfif 

27.1. if yes, please let us know why you prefer Contributory Provident Fund ; 

5r7!ft Tl?? 77 731^' 


ill. Family Data : 

qtfenrf^ sjTt7:i 

28. To which category of the family do you belong ? 
5tT7 feTT % 5tStr7?f 5n% I ? 


Nuclear 

>^7; 


Joint 
-- 4573 



29. 

Family composition at present : | 

qfen # q#TTTfr : i 

, ... .. _ 1 


Relation to 



S. No. 

Pensioner 

Sex Age Education 

i 

Monthly Salary Approximate Help 1 



f^fq ?rT5 qfnrgr 


1 




2 



i 

3 




4 




5 




6 




7 




8 


1 

, v , , , ''' ■ ,j 

9 


! 



30. How many dependents did you have at the time of retirement ? 

q^c ?rrfsT^ % ? 


IV. Economic Data : 

anf?T^ s^tq:T 

31. Besides pension did you receive any of the following funds : 
^51^ % WT q?tf : 


1. Gratuity ?. 

2. G.P.F. R. qj?q 

3. Insurance 

4. Commuted pension v. 

5. Others K. ^ 

32. Were you in debt at the time of retirement ? 
fern ft% % ^qcT fiTT ?jTq % ? 

Yes No 

if 'iff 


7 


32.1. If yes, could you specify the amount and also recollect for what purpose it was taken ? 
Iff? ft, ?ft WT ^3:1 I % %?r^T sftc ^ ^ fejTT m ? 

Amount Rs. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36 . 


1 . 

Sickness 

?. fafiTlft 

2. 

Marriage 

R. sfrr^ 

3. 

Education 

fesTT 

4. 

Housing 

X. sf-Fffirf'ir 

5. 

Household 

a.. 

6. 

others 



Did you discharge the debts ? 

WT l^T f^T I ? 

Yes 

Did you incur any further debts after retirement ? 
fzn ferift f^^rr ? 


No 

fift 


1. Before sanction of the pension 
^STfT ft% t 5 ;# 


34.1. 


Yes 

ff 

After sanction of the pension Yes 

fllf % It 

If yes, please specify the amount and for what purpose it was taken ? 
?Fn: ft, gt ftrifT ? 

Before Sanction Amount Rs. 


After Sanction 

i^5ir?r % a'T? 


No 

Hft 

No 

Hff 


Amount Rs. 


1. Sickness gmiTT 

1. Sickness 

?. 

2. Marriage irr?t 

2. Marriage 

^ , mi# 

3. Education 

3. Education 


4. Housing y, gf-f^ritfoT 

4. Housing 

V. 5f-%5t!f>ir 

5. Household a,, ^x % 

5. Household a., 'Ef^ % €=# 

6. Any other ?f?!T 

6. Any other 

Besides pension, do you get income from any of the following sources ? 

^ff % f%5fr erf^ % srnr^sft ftcft | ? 


1 . Interest 

t 


2. Dividends 



3. Rent 

fqr?TTr 


4. Remittance from relatives 

V. ^ 


5. Earnings from employment 

a.. 


or business 



6. Any other 



Total 


f^r 

Were you staying in a rented or own house before retirement ? 


feFK wr sht %5ft iRJTfT ^ ^f^ ^ nr % ? 


1 . Rented 

2 . Own house 


?, %t:T^%JTq5R^ 




Amount Rs. 



Pucca 


37, HOW much money were you spendlng on ■housing' before retirement ? 
feTSIt |t% % 5117 ‘7?:T7’ 77. f^PcT^T ^73 7 . 

? . 7T%^ %7T7T 

1. Rent per mon ?ft;c ?rw %7mf 77 7Tfe7r €7 

2. Taxes and service charges per month R. 

3. Total cost ^ ^ ’ 

38. Are you now staying in a rented ^o-e or your own house . 

1. Rented r- ^ ,r^ ^ 

39. HOW much ere you paying for housing after yourjetiremenl? 

fem ?' =» * af5 rrene is: urt w fe"' *tt ^ .i . 

- C—— . r-triTT 


Amount Rs. 
t7:7 7° ^ 


1. Rent per month 

2. Taxes and service charges per month 

3. Total cost 

Data about accommodation ; 

^ 7T o7t7T 


\ . 7Tr77: fT7T7T 

l:7€ ?ft7 7^7 %7T7T 77 '5^7 


Structure 

77T7S 


No. of 
Living 
room 
% 

cpqTT 

?f?s7T 


Water Supply 
7T7i ^ ^frT 


Latrine 


Tap in 
the 
house 

77 % 
7177 77 


From I 
out- I 
side & S' 
dis- I 
tance j 
7T|7 77' 
77T 


the house 
77 ^ 5ft7T77 


outside 

7T17 


Flush Dry" Flush ] Dry 
777 777 | 


Distance of Available Services 
%7T?ff # 1 7t 

^ 1 "o tsr ■ S ’'tr" S' liw "i 

s| If 

|l m !« 1 |S 

0) , ! DQ 


9 



V. Social and Economic Problems 

STtTw 


In your opinion, are there any social difficulties .which particularly the pensioners face ? 


If yes, could you please mention any of them which are upper most in your mind ? 
ft, eft srTT # wx ^ f’sJT ^Ffe^rrfirt f, srr^ ^ ? 


In your opinion, what steps could be taken to solve these problems 

^rr'i # vn ^ f'T ^ %JTT WT ?r?rfrT | ? 


Do you keep contacts outside your family ? 
■WK % % gT«r ^JTT mx Jr^rsft^r | ? 


If yes, how often do you move out or others come for this purpose ? 

mx ft, eft fw era; I ? 


1. Very often 

2. Sometimes 

3. Rarely 


43. What would you like to say about the respect given and status enjoyed by you after retirement 
from the following : 


fera?: ^ 5rrq^> %5r cKf q:T | ? 


Categories 

^TufT 

Warm/Cordial 

Indifferent 

fr|t 4;% 

Cold 

Family Members 

ER % % 




Relations 

% 




Caste and community members 

311% q# % ^frcf % 




Neighbours 

qftFgift % 




Colleagues 




Society in general 

OTTsr % 





44. Do you think that there are specific problems that pensioners suffer from ? 
firr 5Tiq^ tj5r ^ ^ | ? 

Yes No 

It ^ 

44.1. If yes, what kinds of problems do they have to face ? 
sFT^r |t, 5ft qftfr-5ft f®T giTOTwr m qffTT t ? 


In your opinion, what steps would be takeO to solve these problerns ? 
mq^t q:T5T t 5fT I ? 


44.2. 



45. What have you to say about the following arrangements for the retired pensioners : 




Categories ; 

Desirable 

5r=5^T ??5r5rr?f 

Somewhat 

Desirable 

Not at all 

Desirable 
f?5p ??33rrir 

?rf 1 

Maintenance of Separate Residence 

^ ^ ®!TTO?T 




Living with Adult Children 

TO??? % 5rT«r ft # 




Home for the Pensioners 

% fp fero ?«rT? 




Pensioners’ Colony 

ft?5r5ncft # ?)ra>fr J 




Special quota of houses in the resldental 
colony 

%im ft ^ f??T 




Hostel/Hotel 




Other 

sr?? 



1 


46, (For those who mention about maintenance of separate residence) Would you like to get some 
sort of help from outside ? 

(sft sr? # w wr? pi ira 


Yes No 

46.1. if yes, what kind of help would you like to avail ? 

?r<n: ft, 5ft ^rri feir # jr? %5tt to?? ? 




47. Do you think that your way of life has changed after retirement ? 


4m mT# mtr t feT^r^: % m? ?tn€t fferm! if min | ? 

Yes No 

It 

47.1. If yes, what changes would you consider worth mentioning ? 

nf? |t, eft 3ft 5117 4pt ^ ?>, ^7% ^ ¥t fTT ? 

?•' 



VI Health : 

: 

48. Are you suffering or have you had any health problem after your retirement ? 
WT 5fw# 4ftt ^T?s7-?r7^'t I m fern % m? |f | ? 

Yes No 

IT 

48.1. If yes, what is/was the matter with you ? 
nf? ft, eft 5r7?ft ?r^5ft7i % ^f f ^ f ^ i 




49. Do you find any difficulty in doing your daily chores ? 

4)7:% 7 5fT74pt ffTif ^ cTTimT) eft fteft ? 


Yes No 

ft nff 


49.1. If yes, could you please throw some light on the nature of the difficulties ? 

Iff? ft, %t 5rT7 Tqr f% cf^T^'ft 
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50. How do you think you are/wouid be looked after during your illness by the following categories 
of the people ? 


Categories 

sTvfr 

Very well 

?f5# 

Fairly well 

Not well 

Family Members 

'ETT % 




Govt. Hospitals/Dispensaries 

totot/totot 




Private Doctors/ Nursing Homes 

srrtts 




Relatives 




Neighbours 

TfM 




others 

TO 





VII. Leisure Time Activities : 

TO ErW % fim 

"O ■ ■* 

51. Did you give any thought before retirement as to how would you utilise your time after 
retirement ? 

ftSTiR ^ TO %JTT RT % ^ qT TO ?TT% m 3<Tift»T ? 


Yes 

ir 

51.1. If yes, what were your plans ? 

irf^ If, ?ft TO^ le t TO ?ff=^ STT ? 


No 

frfT 


51.2. Could you materialise your plans ? 

TO TO % sff gHr ssTT, ^ TO 5^1 qrq ? 

Yes 

|f 


No 
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51.3. If no, what were the reasons for not getting them materialised ? 

TOT TOf «fr ? 



52. How do you keep yourself occupied ? 

^ I ? 



53. Are you satisfied with the way you are spending your retired life ? 
cPCf srrr |. 1 ? 

Yes No 

|t 

53.1. If no, how would you like to utilise your time ? 

mx 5n?nr ^rifiT %?r ?fci f^i^r =^T|?r ? 



54. Would you like to get together and have group recreation ? 
TOT 5^7 ^ ?fT«T 

\Yes ; - ; / ■ ' No 

It 



54.1. If yes, what would be your choice of recreational activities, such as, the following : 
ff, eft fsfPTTsff t % ?n'T 'W'? ? 


Categories 

sf ?ir 

Would be very 
willing 

Somewhat 

willing 

sftfT ^ TO?? 
q;Tft 

Not willing 
at all 

fTTTO?? qr?it 

Picnics 


1 


Excursion/outings 

fiPTT 




Regular Club 




Informal Education 




Others 





55. Would you like to have the facilities exclusively for the pensioners or would you like to mix 
with the other people ? 

WT 3IT7 eT>ff % gT«r fjT^r-^pr mff?? %frr =^T|5t JTT fetp % mq- ? 

Exclusively for pensioners Mixing with others 

1%^ ^5iTef % 

55. 1. Please give reasons for your preference ? 

?rTq% ^ wf lY 


Vni. interviewer’s General Evaluation of the Respondent; 


Categories 

Good 

5r=s§!T 

Fair 

Bad 

Motivation 




Physical Health 

5TTftfT^ 

• 



Mental Alertness 




Any other 

5r?5r 





IX. Endorsement by the Investigator : 

5TTT §fe 


Signature of Investigator 


X. Supervisor's Assessment ; 






Signature of Supervisor 
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